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fo Guided Missile 
in 1959... 


Is the Record 
of Mail 


Progress! 


as reported by 
SIGNAL, 


the magazine 
military 
electronics 
looks to for 
the facts! 


Missile mail is just one example of how electronics is 
changing America’s way of doing things—how military 
weapons can be channeled into peaceful pursuits. While 
on the alert to keep America free, moving America for- 
ward to an ever-higher standard of living, seems to be 
the by-product of our defense industry. And recording 
the vast changes taking place in the communications, 
electronics and photography fields is SIGNAL, official 
publication of the Armed Forces Communications and 


Electronics Association. 


10,000 PRIME PROSPECTS ... 


for your product or service read SIGNAL every month! 
‘Here you can make your ads work to tell your military- 
electronics story and factually promote your own bid for 
the $4 billion annually that Uncle Sam invests in elec- 
tronics. SIGNAL sells to the men who initiate, and use 
communications and electronics equipment for the Armed 
Forces; and the men in industry who manufacture and 


sub-contract in this vital field. 


UNCLE SAM NEEDS YOU .. . 


and you need SIGNAL to tell your military-electronics 
story to the right people. SIGNAL'S interesting and 
readable articles reveal your potential market, and its 
editorials help you map out an appropriate sales cam- 
paign. Within its pages you will find news of current 
needs and projects of the Armed Services and of th 
government, as well as the latest in industry research and 
development. Through SIGNAL you reach the men whose 
dreams become "The Hallmarks of Outer Space" (1959 
Convention Theme) and whose day-to-day job makes up 


50%, of the entire electronics market! 


A SALES-PRODUCING PACKAGE PLAN ... 


is offered by the Armed Forces Communicaiions and 
Electronics Association to help you get government 
orders and to help you help Uncle Sam. Advertising in 
SIGNAL is just part of it. The other features include: 
Group membership in the AFCEA, a select organization 
specializing in all aspects of production and sales .. . 
and attending AFCEA chapter meetings, dinners and a 
big annual exposition for publicizing your firm and dis 


playing your products. 


AFCEA CONVENTION AND SHOW ... 


held in Washington, D. C., June 3-5, set a new attend- 
ance record! 78 well-pleased exhibitors used 146 exhibit 
units to display their latest wares. Business was built . . . 
everyone learned, enjoyed and gained from seeing for 
themselves and talking with the producers. 

All of these AFCEA activities add up to one thing for 
you: a neat package that gives your company prestige, 
contacts and exposure in the 4 Billion Dollar military- 
electronics field. Interested? Then find out more about 
what the AFCEA can do for you . . . what SIGNAL ad- 
vertising can do for you. Write or call today! 


SIGNAL wz 


Official Journal of the AFCEA 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 

72 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 
MUrray Hill 2-6606 

Boston * Chicago * Minneapolis * 


Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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Most industrial publications send their editors ‘on location” 
to get a story, and PIT and QUARRY is no exception. 


But the men in this picture are not editors—they’re 
advertising sales personnel. And what. you may ask, are 
salesmen doing at the big limestone quarry in the photo? 
They're getting a first-hand look at actual conditions 
NOW IN “in the field’—the better to serve our advertisers. 





cs 


PREP ARATION— PIT and QUARRY ’s advertising salesmen visit many 
stone quarries, sand and gravel pits, cement, lime and other 
the BIG nonmetallic mineral plants. With the knowledge thus acquired, 
they are able to counsel our advertisers on the industry's 
LIME and AGSTONE 


production problems, how equipment is used and to what extent. 
issue to be published , a 
P If you are in need of market or publication data, let us know. 
in MAY Any of these men will be glad to serve you. 


Send us your space 
reservation NOW! OTHER SERVICES FOR THE BENEFIT OF OUR ADVERTISERS INCLUDE: 


Ad-Gage Readership» Study Installation Photos 


Industry Review & Forecast *Cement Plant Map 
DEADLINE APRIL 10 Market Studies 


*Aggregate Plant Map 
*Engineering Reference Manval Continuous Reader Survey 
*Nonmetallic Mineral Plant Directory *Direct Mail Service 
Equipment Distributors Digest Inquiry Service 
*Soles Merchandising Program *Reprint Service 


*A moderate charge for + 
pit ad quarry publication. ; 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Ill. _* S : 


PIT and QUARRY © PIT and QUARRY HANDBOOK © MODERN CONCRETE © CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK © EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS’ DIGEST 
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shop talk 


fey One of the most significant in- 
dustrial marketing developments of 
recent years is the increasing tend- 
ency of companies selling to indus- 
try to extend their promotion be- 
yond their immediate customers 
into the customers’ distribution 
channels—and beyond. A prime ex- 
ample of this trend is the massive 
promotional effort being put forth 
by the nation’s metal-producing 
companies and their associations to 
sell the merits of their respective 
materials to the ultimate consumer. 

The details of this giant promo- 
tional battle are given in the article 
by IM Associate Editor Bud Reese, 
beginning on page 39. It’s an excit- 
ing story which tells how steel, alu- 
minum and copper are using all 
possible promotional tools and media 
to sell—all the way down to the ul- 
timate consumer. 

Another article in this issue talks 
about long range industrial market- 
ing, too. It’s entitled “How to give 
your marketing a longer reach,” and 
is written by marketing consultant 
Robert Coplin. The article tells how 
several basic material manufactur- 
ers have developed complete mar- 
keting programs for their customers 
and their customers’ customers in 
order to sell more of their products. 
The article begins on page 90. 


ig It’s pretty hard for a monthly 
publication to keep “on top of the 
news” the way that books of greater 
frequency can. But we on IM have 
been making a particular effort dur- 
ing the past several months to hit 
the big stories when they happen. 
Two articles in this issue are good 
examples of the results of that effort. 

Beginning on page 47 is an article 
outlining the new marketing direc- 
tions and the brand new ad cam- 
paign that grew out of the top-to- 
bottom organizational shake-up at 
the Crane Co. We had been follow- 


ing closely the fast-moving develop- 
ments at Crane ever since board 
chairman T. M..Evans began his 
reorganization. Finally, early in 
February, the situation seemed to 
have jelled enough for a definitive 
article. We talked once more to 
Crane executives and got the story 
—a story of racking internal shifts 
that gave this century-old company 
a new marketing set-up and put it 
on a much more profitable basis. 

The other top-of-the-news article 
tells about Jones & Lamson’s new 
machinery leasing plan and the ad- 
vertising campaign that will promote 
it. The plan was announced to the 
press late in January, the first ad 
ran Feb. 4 and just seven days later 
J&L shipped the first machine leased 
under the plan. Ted Sanchagrin, IM 
Eastern Editor, tells the whole story 
in his article, beginning on page 50. 


fg While the “marketing concept” 
isn’t quite as “new” as it was a 
couple of years ago, people still are 
talking about it a good deal—and 
some of them in a pretty puzzled 
fashion. A good time, we figured, to 
give the “concept” some additional 
interpretation. Agency researcher 
George MacKenzie does the job for 
us—and you—in the article begin- 
ning on page 55. 

If you’re among the smaller com- 
panies that feel the “concept” is 
only “for the big boys that can af- 
ford it,’ take heart. Now that the 
big companies have laid the research 
groundwork, you can capitalize on 
their pioneering and put the “con- 
cept” to work for yourself. This 
article tells you how by first ex- 
plaining how to make use of the 
concept’s techniques and then giving 
specific case histories. 


by Editees 


Complete table of contents. . .pages 4&5 
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—Your Man from Hitchcock 


. . . the Managing Editor of 
Carbide Engineering studying the 
use of a ceramic tipped tool in a 
turning operation in a metalwork- 
ing plant. Hitchcock editors know 
their stuff (Jim built up a wealth 
of information and experience as 
a tool company sales engineer) 
and, most important, they know 
where and how to get their ma- 
terial first-hand. Exclusive, staff- 
written feature stories result in 
cover-to-cover readership that 
spells advertising opportunity for 
you. 


HITCHCOCK PUBLICATIONS 


SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY... 


MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK 
MACHINE and TOOL DIRECTORY 
ASSEMBLY and FASTENER ENGINEERING 
GRINDING and FINISHING 
CARBIDE ENGINEERING 

THE PLANT 

HITCHCOCK'S WOOD WORKING 
WOOD WORKING DIRECTORY 
MASS TRANSPORTATION 

MASS TRANSPORTATION DIRECTORY 
SCHOOL BUS TRENDS 


hitcheock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS * SINCE 1898 
THE PIONEER OF QUALIFIED CIRCULATION 
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Metals makers battle for the retail sale ................ 


Steel, aluminum and copper & brass are staging a gigantic promotional 


battle to sell the merits of their respective metals to everyone in the 


distribution channel—all the way down to the final consumer. The 


battleground ranges from the through general maga- 


business press 


zines to tv and radio. Here's the full story of this massive promotional 


effort, which is characteristic of a growing trend in industrial marketing. 


Bud Reese 


Shakeup gives Crane Co. new marketing directions ....... 


The controversial new board chairman at Crane Co., T. M. Evans, has 


shaken up that 104-year-old industrial valve and fittings manufacturer 


from top to bottom letails of that shakeup and the new 


marketing organization 1dvertising campaign that grew out of it. 


J&L aims for 25% sales hike through new lease plan ..... 


Jones & Lamson Machine Co. hopes stabilize—and substantially 


>w machinery leasing plan that re- 


of the 


usiness through 


increase—its b 


quires no capital outlay. Here’s the story of the new lease plan 


advertising that promotes it, and of the plan’s intial 


success. 


Ted Sanchagrin 


The 100 hands of industrial advertising .... 


A new film promotes industrial advertising to management by showing 


the skills and experience necessary to produce good industrial 


cam- 
paigns. Here are key shots from the movie. A picture story 


How to make the marketing concept make sense ........ 


research directory brings the much-talked-about ‘’market- 


An agency 


3 concept” down to earth by explaining how to use some of the con- 


ept’s more techniques. The article includes three capsule 


important 


case histories showing how companies solve 


i specific problems through 
George F. MacKenzie 


ise of marketing-concept 


Are you loading your salesmen with too much promotion? . . 


salesmen sever usand ad reprints, plus 

tticle is for you. It's 
on a spot survey of several industrial salesmen, who tell what 
they want—and don’t want—from their headquarters in the way of 


W. A. Patrick 


materic 


promotional 


U. S. postmarks make offbeat ad copy for Ewing ......... 


A basic guide to managing salesmen ............-.200-% 


The author of this article, a sales developm t, says indus- 


trial salesmenship "is in pretty bad shape.’’ He goes to the heart of the 


: " ‘ a ” ’ 
listing the ‘seven deadly selling sins,” exploring each 


then 


problem by 
searching questions which will help the 


asking 


one fully and 


sales manager determine how well he is helping his salesmen over- 
26th in IM’s Encyclopedia of 


William J. Tobin 


come their problems. The article is the 


Marketing series. 
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They don’t buy bulldozers the way they buy beer ......... 86 
Bucking a current popular trend, this adman says emotions have noth 
ing to do with the industrial buyer’s purchasing decisions. He mar 


shalls some strong arguments to back up his contention. A. R. Tofte 


How to give your marketing a longer reach ............. 

In today’s marketing economy, the basic material supplier’s doctrine 
concerning customers must be: “We can't sell ours if they don't sel 
theirs." This article tells how several companies have acted on that 
philosophy—some of them going so far as to develop complete mar 
keting programs for their customers and their customers’ customers. 


Robert A. Coplin 


wrong with engineering recruitment ads? ......... 
In this article, the president of a motivation research firm reports the 
results of a two-year study to find out why so many engineering re 
sruitment ad campaigns fail to deliver their money’s worth. He pin 
points four trouble spots, and then tells about the engineer's special 


outlook on life, which provides the key to successful recruitment adver 


tising. Emanuel Demby 


Better construction statistics are coming ............... 
After the federal government “‘lost’’ 1.5 million new houses in its re 
ports on housing starts, it became apparent that something must be 
done to make the whole mass of government construction statistics 
more reliable. Well, something now is being done. And this special 
Washington Report’ tells about that action, which promises vital 
marketing help t ~ompanies selling to the construction indus 
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Stanley E. Cohen 


Sales promotion managers tell how to keep literature in use . 116 
How do manufacturers keep their salesmen, distributors and/or deal 
ers informed of the mass of sales promotion literature available + 
them? How can the manufacturer make sure this material gets off the 
shelf and into the prospects’ hands? These were the questions posed in 
this month’s “Problems in Industrial Marketing’ feature. A grou; 


industrial sales managers provide the answers. 


Were industrial ads better 30 years ago? .............. 173 


vopy Chasers compare 1929 industrial ads with those of today. They 


say some of th urrent ads look much better than those of 30 year: 


iclusion: We're making pr 
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direct coverage of 
the specialized 
carbide and cutting 
tool market .. . 


...@ magazine that is editorially 
devoted to carbides, cutting tools 
and good machine tool practices. 
The only publication aimed exclu- 
sively at the men who are actively 
engaged in the application, per- 
formance and maintenance of car- 
bides, cutting tools, ceramic tool- 
ing and allied products . . . the 
men who make and specify pur- 
chases of these products. Provides 
a direct approach to the members 
and prospective members of the 
Society of Carbide Engineers. 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
CARBIDE ENGINEERING 

OVER 15,000 GUARANTEED 

MONTHLY CIRCULATION 

OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 

SIO] Gi] 20 MO) am Gr. 1-110) - 

CIRCULATION 97.96° 

BY BPA 
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PROCESS AND METHODS ENG 
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SPECIALISTS 
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More than 15 of the products currently manufactured 
by ALCO Products, Inc. were on the drawing boards 
only three years ago. Director of Research and De- 


velopment C. S. Seabring and his staff are continuously 
at work on new products for the nuclear, power, proc- 
ess and transportation industries. 
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Why ALCO engineers 
refer first to 
catalogs in Sweet's 


Reports ALco’s Director of Research and Development: 


“Throughout ALco’s eight engineering organiza- 
tions, | have often observed our engineers working 
with the catalogs in Sweet’s. In the Research and 
Development sections, these catalogs are consist- 
ently the first ones we refer to when we are select- 
ing products for newly developed equipment and 


systems. 


“Working at the brisk pace we do, we appreciate the 
speed and the convenience with which we can find 
and use the hundreds of manufacturer’s catalogs in 
Sweet’s. And most important, we save the time and 
trouble of writing and waiting for the information 


we must have for product comparison and selection. 


“If a manufacturer has what we need—and his 


catalog is in Sweet’s—he’s in a good position to get 


our business.” 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


Service offices in principal cities 


Sweet's helps you market —the way industry wants to buy 





in Coal Mining... 
Increased Automation Means 


ELECTRICAL 


Booming Demand for Coal Dictates More 


Mechanized Production in Coming Expansion 


Coal, as a low-cost source of energy, will power 
America’s immediate future. By 1975, today’s pro- 
duction should more than double . . . electric utili- 
ties alone plan to consume three times as much. But 
none of this will happen without a continuing in- 
crease in mining efficiency. 

To meet the challenge, the coal mining industry 
will spend some $4 billion on capital equipment in 
the next 10 years. Half will go to provide new 
capacity, the remainder for modernization of ex- 
isting facilities. 


This creates a vast market for manufacturers 
with new or improved equipment. Because coal 
mining pays the highest wages of any major indus- 
try in this country, it must be alert to any chance 
for greater efficiency. The growth of electric power 
consumption here is a good example. 

Power Usage Up. In recent years, the kilowatthours 
used to mine a ton of coal have increased by 50%, 
and are expected to jump another 25% in the next 
decade. Practically complete electrification, plus 
extensive use of portable machinery, make power 


MINE POWER DISTRIBUTION ON SURFACE 
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MINE POWER DISTRIBUTION UNDERGROUND 
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POWER DISTRIBUTION DIAGRAM above illustrates varied components required for an AC 
power system serving an underground coal mine. Well-designed power facilities with efficient 
and dependable electrical equipment are equally essential at strip mines and coal prepara- 


tion plants. 
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A BIG Market For 


EQUIPMENT 


supply a vital operating factor. Wire and cable, 
motors, controls — all are carefully selected to in- 
sure safe, efficient, economical operation. 

A recently-completed coal preparation plant, 
with 1,200 tons average hourly capacity, shows the 
market that exists for electrical equipment and 
supplies. The plant has 288 miles of electric 
wiring; 130 tons of conduit; 1,500 lighting fix- 
tures ; 214 motors totaling 8,695 hp., with all motor 
controls in one modern operating center; an out- 


side transformer station to supply 2,300-V power. 


Who Buys the Equipment? The bulk of coal’s capital 
expenditures — some 90‘ of the annual total — are 
made by about 11.5‘: of the mining companies, 
who produce 87.9% of the tonnage. Geographically 
centered in an &-state area, they can furnish an un- 
equalled selling opportunity to equipment manu- 
facturers gearing their marketing approach to the 
industry’s buying patterns. 

Because of this concentration, and because coal 
management is looking for ways to increase effi- 
ciency and cut costs, COAL AGE offers economical 
market coverage. It concentrates 89.4% of its all- 
paid circulation in the area where mining is cen- 
tered, reaches the men who make buying decisions. 

COAL AGE editorial is tailored to mine man- 
agements’ interests in every phase of engineering, 
operation and maintenance. Presenting the latest 
and most important material, it is the industry’s 
leading information source and idea stimulator. 
Six full-time editors produced 84% more editorial 
pages than the next publication in 1959, and COAL 
AGE carried 64‘% more advertising than any other 
coal mining publication. 


Stimulating Buying Action 


Progressive coal mining management is easy to 
approach through COAL AGE. Looking for im- 
provements, they ‘shop’ the pages of each issue. 
Through McGraw-Hill’s exclusive Reader Feed- 
back research service based on in-person inter- 


Serving the Coal Mining Industry 


views with subscribers, their actual quotations tell 
you how COAL AGE advertising can stimulate 
buying action for your products: 


‘‘We've been discussing purchasing new transform- 

ers, so | showed this ad to my superintendent. He'd 

already read it; we're seeing their representative.” 
Chief Electrician 


‘Through an ad in COAL AGE several months ago we 
purchased one of these steel grid resistors.”’ 
Purchasing Agent 


‘After | read this cable ad and talked to other men at 
mines of other companies, | brought it up with the 
officials of our mine. It was discussed and we sent 
for more information and a catalog. As a result we 
now use this cable.” 

Mine Superintendent 


‘‘The ad showed how it would make it easier for us to 
find faulty cables. We purchased one of these units.” 
Mine Foreman 


These quotations are typical of hundreds that have 
been gathered over the past two years on every 
major equipment classification advertised in COAL 
AGE. Your COAL AGE representative will be glad 
to show them to you, and to give vou detailed in- 
formation on the audience and its buying habits. 


Complete Marketing Data Available 


Coal mining is one field with its own set of sharply 
defined marketing characteristics. Manufacturers 
who gear their approach to the industry’s needs 
will find mining management is a receptive audi- 
ence... always ready to look into new ways to in- 
crease efficiency and cut costs. 

Your COAL AGE representative has complete 
market data on this booming industry. He will be 
glad to give you a Market and Media File, or you 
may write directly to Manager of Research, 
McGraw-Hill Mining Publications, at the address 
below. 


» Kore. Va 


1 
A McGRAW - HILL PUBLICATION, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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PNEUMATIC HOSE FROM 
THE WINDY CITY TO 
THE NATION'S CAPITOL! 


THAT'S HOW FAR 
PNEUMATIC HOSE USED 
-1N THE FOUNDRY INDUSTRY 


WOULD REACH... ge 
(2,800,000 FEET) gait 7 30 ROWS OF 


ae ey DOLLAR BILLS 
(= AROUND THE EARTH! 


THE TOTAL VALUE 
OF ANNUAL CASTINGS 


... AND CONVEYOR BELTING SHIPMENTS IS ABOUT 
USED IN FOUNDRIES WOULD $6,500,000,000 
EXTEND FROM WASHINGTON, D.c. 
TO PHILADELPHIA! (1,000,000 FeeT) 











f ‘ALUMINUM (O@ 
f CASTINGS ~,3 SHELL MOLDING 


AND CORE MAKING RESIN 
0 (MOE MULL SALES ARE ESTIMATED 
TO HAVE INCREASED FROM 
250,000 POUNDS IN 
ie: 1950 TO APPROXIMATELY 
...AND PROBABLY WILL a 20,000,000 POUNDS 
ACCOMPANY THE FIRST | IN 1959. 
SPACEMAN. 14 WENT 
INTO THE ROCKET 
WHICH LAUNCHED THE FIRST 
U.S. SATELLITE... 
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STARTED IN 1900... 
DURING THE McKINLEY 
ADMINISTRATION 


PENTON'S 
FOUNDRY LIST 
HAS BEEN 
ISSUED EVERY 
OTHER YEAR 
DOWN THROUGH 
THE TERMS 
OF 10 DIFFERENT 
PRESIDENTS... 
STILL UNDUPLICATED, 
STILL UNIQUE ! 
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AHUMAN CHAIN ME! 
90 MILES LONG! 


THATS WHAT 
YOU WOULD HAVE 
py iF ALL 75,000 OF 
a! FOUNDRYS KNOWN READERS 
WERE TO JOIN HANDS... 
IF YOU ADVERTISE IN FOUNDRY 
YOU ARE TALKING TO THE 
KEY BUYING INFLUENCES IN 
PLANTS REPRESENTING 98% 
OF INDUSTRYS MELTING 

CAPACITY... 

ad 
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DOLLARS AS HIGH AS /QUMPER-TO-BUMPER 


MT. EVEREST 


FOUNDRIES SPEND 
$31,000,000 
ANNUALLY 

FOR GRINDING 
WHEELS. THEY 
SPEND ANOTHER 

S 4,000,000 ae 
FOR ABRASIVE “~ 
BELTS AND F 


Peer Rb ttt they! 
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PENTON | PUBLICATION ff PENTON 


CONVOY 26 ow 
LONG 7 
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; ike " ALTHOUGH FOUNDRIES 
" WOULD BE RELUCTANT 
” TO GIVE UP THEIR 
POWER TRUCKS TO CONJURE 
UP THIS DRAMATIC SIGHT, 
IT COULD BE 


BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE 
$62 BILLION METAL CASTING INDUSTRIES 


FOUNDRY 


BUILDING © CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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Less than 1¢ per mile maintenance costs 
with MACK Diesels 
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THOMAS HORLEY, RONBURY. WY, 


“Helped in our 35% milk production increase... 
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COMPLETES ANOTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC OR CASE 


This is a cross section of clients who use INTERSTATE consistently. 
INTERSTATE created every photo in these typical advertisements, 


developed the case history data in most. 

We use 50 of our own staff people, plus 2400 local-level 
photographers, 1100 cinematographers, 600 industrial reporters 
(all screened and all directed from one central office) to handle 
over 11,000 assignments annually 

Our rates are standardized (it costs no more to do a job in Seattle, 
Miami, Tucson or Indianapolis than it does in Mesquite, Nevada); 
pre-determined (you will always know in advance what your total 
cost will be); and realistic. 
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INTERSTATE sets the pattern for photo and user-benefit reporting 
(you can order one or both, of course) on the national and inter- 
national level. No one else in the field approaches our scope of 
activity... 


our rapidity of job completion... our sensitivity to dead- 


line commitments... our very professionalism... and our operating 
philosophies. For example, the client who uses us 5 times a year 
pays the same rate, gets the same quality, as the one who calls upon 
us 700 times a year. There is, in truth, no other feasible, practical 
way to get photographic illustrations or user-benefit case-history 


reporting on a national scale. 
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On these Hlaw Knox towers 
North Florida Telephone 
builds its big microwave future 
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INTERSTATE 


| America is writing fan mail to a cigarette! 


i Frgmcta setecrs from the woes we be served: 
; 


Will Louisville's Si2 Million 
Program 1 Your M Pp 





INTERSTATE) 


INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 22, N.Y., MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE: 469 EAST OHIO ST.. CHICAGO 11, ILL. MICHIGAN 2-0080 
WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: 700 MONTGOMERY ST,SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL... GARFIELD 1-1987 
DISTRICT OFFICES: PARK AVENUE BLOG..N. W. COR. PARK & ADAMS AVES.. DETROIT 26, MICH WOODWARD 1-6900 
B. F, JONES BLDG. ANNEX, 31! ROSS ST., PITTSBURGH 19. PA.. COURT 1-2980 
3839 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CAL., DUNKIRK 5-7161 


ALEXANDER ROBERTS: PRESIDENT ano GENERAL MANAGER 


ERE». .TEN DAYS NO 
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MAND... 


VINEYARDS AND WINERY 
SARATOGA. CALIFORNIA 


CHAMPAGNE VAULTS 
SAN JOSE. CALIFORNIA 


yt @ye- Ty ARO) os 


WINES . CHAMPAGNES . VERMOUTHS . BRANDY 
717 MARKET STREET 


vr 5; c — ‘ c . . ” SAN FRANCISCO 3. CALIFORNIA 
Gfices on San DPrancisey .. Chicage ore Voces Mg, xh 


PHONE YUKON 2-7545 


Mr. Dean B. Lawler 
Advertising Department 
The Wall Street Journal 
150 Market Street 

San Francisco, California 


Dear Mr. Lawler: 


The series of ads which we ran in The Wall Street Journal last 
Fall and Winter has proven successful. Not only did we receive 
numerous inquiries from consumers in areas where our wines, 
champagnes and brandy were not readily available at the retail 
level, but we were also able to trace many sales by retailers 
as a direct result of the ad. 


Because of this very satisfactory experience we are pleased to 
state that an order has been placed for another series of ads 
in The Wall Street Journal during our new fiscal year starting 
immediately. 


Sincerely, 
PAUL MASSON VINEYARDS 


4) 


C4 Mateage 
Ernest @& Mittelberger 


Director of Marketing 


.»» What The Wall Street Journal reader 
learns to favor, others everywhere 


will yearn to possess. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
Published at: New York and Washing (iim ‘Memmeirte--(eDallas, San Francisco 
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THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 
BOX 1260 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


* 
PLEASE SEND ME FULL INFORMATION ABOUT IP. » THE NEW WAY 
OF DETERMINING THE EFFICIENCY OF MY ADVERTISING DOLLARS. 





COMPANY NAME 








UTR een 





cITY ZONE STATE 








te 

iP... A NEW STANDARD OF EVALUATING ADVERTISING MEDIA 
WHICH ONLY A LEADING PUBLICATION WOULD DARE OFFER TO 
ADVERTISERS. 
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WE PRACTICE WHAT WE PREACH! 


Doing business without advertising is like winking 
at a pretty girl in the dark. You know what you're 
doing but no one else does! It is amazing how 

many advertising agencies continue to WINK in the 
dark, for only a small percentage of over 5,000 
agencies in the United States spend their own money 
to advertise their services. 


Russell T. Gray, Inc., for its size, is one of 

the largest advertisers in the advertising agency 
business. We believe in the tools whose effec-— 
tiveness for producing business we vigorously sell. 
Advertising we create for ourselves has produced 
business for us and the advertising we have 
developed for our clients has built a number of 
them to leadership from machine shed beginnings. 





How can an agency, which doesn't believe suffi- 
ciently in the tools it sells you, to use those 
tools itself, do a good advertising job for you? 








We think this attitude toward advertising by 
those who produce it should be considered 

by those who are selecting an advertising 
agency. Does your agency believe in 

what it sells? 


Think it over, George! 
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SINCE 1917 


Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 


to make your printed selling produce, is the business of..... RUSSELL ; # GRAY, INC. 
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155 N. Wacker Drive e Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone CEntral 6-7750 
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“What can a Plant Engineering 


Department contribute to a company ? 
q . . on 
It can keep it from going broke: 


JOHN P. MOSER Production Vice President, Lever Brothers Company 





MORE ADVERTISING ACTION IN ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 





Building’s Busiest — 
Magazine 
Marketplace! 


Architects and engineers have taken these actions recently as the result of advertising in Architectural Record * 


“New G. E. ‘27’ range-oven to be used in 800 house 
projects due to advertisement; helped to sell builder 
on use thereof.’”” ARCHITECT—NORFOLK, VA. 


“Specified Tectum Roof Decking as an incombus- 
tible roof deck material; also as sidewall insulation for 
warehouse structure.”’ | ENGINEER—CHINA LAKE, CALIF. 


“I am installing a Modernfold sound reduction type 
folding partition in an office building for Martin Co. 
at the test center here. I saw the ad in the June 1959 
Architectural Record, when deciding how best to 
divide a conference room.” 

ENGINEER—COCOA BEACH, FLA. 


“We first tried Kentile as a result of advertising.” 

ARCHITECT—OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
“Advertisement of Halsey Taylor wall mount water 
cooler led me to specify installation of same because 
of simple mounting and attractiveness. Also dimen- 
sions and mounting height were included in adver- 
tisement.”’ ARCHITECT—BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


“Specified American Standard toilet fixtures after 
seeing advertisement on ‘Norwall’ toilets, ‘Sherrilyn’ 
lavatory and ‘Contour’ tub.” 

ENGINEER—GARDEN GROVE, CALIF. 


“Wrote to Republic Steel regarding steel tubes for 
structural members.”’ ENGINEER—COLUMBUS, OHIO 


“Mosaic Tile Company and American Olean Tile 
Company advertisements led me to use tile facing 


on walls behind food counters.” 
ARCHITECT—NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“Tn a bowling lane building I specified an Armstrong 
acoustical ceiling which I noted in an advertisement 
in your magazine.”’ ARCHITECT—SPOKANE, WASH. 


“T have discussed Crane Company’s wall hung flush 

tank water closet with a plumbing engineer and a 

contractor. Later specified for a residence.” 
ARCHITECT—CHICAGO, ILL. 


“On a job we are presently doing, I am specifying 
Mahon insulated ribbed wall (aluminum), using in- 
formation obtained from them as the result of an ad 
in Architectural Record.’’ ENGINEER—HOUSTON, TEX. 


“Saw Wooster ad for thresholds, wrote to them for 
information; also contacted local agent.” 
ENGINEER—ST. LOUIS, MO. 
“Noted advertisement on ‘Perma Cushion’ gym floor 
system. Wrote manufacturer and included in current 
University of Nevada gym building.” 
ARCHITECT—LAS VEGAS, NEV. 
“‘An ad for Gibson ‘Ortho 66’ lighting fixtures in the 
January ’59 issue interested me. I checked on it, con- 
tacted Gibson and recommended use of fixture in 
New Jersey school.”’ ENGINEER-N. J. 


“Specified Peelle Rolling Doors on last school job.” 
ARCHITECT—LEWISTON, IDAHO 


“Specified ‘Romany-Spartan’ tile as a result of an ad 
in the Record.”’ ARCHITECT—PASADENA, TEX. 


“The striking color ad on page 181 of ‘Record Houses 
of 1959”’ caused us to consider Micarta for a mural in 


an office building we are designing.”’ 
ARCHITECT—HIGH POINT, N. C. 


Note: ae A random selection from hundreds of signed statements on file at 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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HOW ARCHITECT AND 
ENGINEER SUBSCRIBERS 
ACT ON ADVERTISEMENTS 


Percentage of respondents taking various types 2 


of action in response to advertisements in 
Architectural Record.* 


1. Communicated with manufacturer 50.0% 





2. Discussed product with associate 47.7% 





3. Turned to Sweet's Catalog Files 


for more information 45.1% % ; 





4. Specified—or recommended use 


of—the product 36.0% | 





5. Tore out or filed advertisement— 
or otherwise took note of 
product for future use 35.4% 





6. Communicated with dealer or 


distributor 31.0% 





7. Gave time to a manufacturer's 
salesman who called 30.0% 





Took no action 9.9% 


Took one or more actions 90.1% aa 





3 TYPES OF ACTION 
ON THE AVERAGE 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


Number of Types 
of Action 


9.9% 
16.5 
18.8 
24.8 
Lea | 

9.5 

4.8 

3.6 


100.0% 


(average) 


NO oh WNF OO 


*Based on Continuing Readership Research during 1959. For details, consult 
your Architectural Record representative. 


For advertising action 
in 1960 
Architectural 
Record is 

5 Ways Your Best Buy 





1. Largest architect and engineer paid cir- 
culation—documented by June 1959 ABC 
Publishers’ Statements. (By far the highest 
renewal percentage—and the lowest cost per 
page per 1,000 architects and engineers, too!) 


2. Top verifiable building market coverage— 
documented by Dodge Reports. 


3. Preferred readership by architects—and 
engineers in building—documented by over 
140 studies SPONSORED BY BUILDING PRODUCT 
MANUFACTURERS AND ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


4. Editorial leadership in quantity and in 
quality—over 40 editorial awards, including 
5 out of 6 awards to architectural magazines 
by The American Institute of Architects. 


5. Year after year more building product 
manufacturers and their advertising agencies 
serve more architects and engineers with more 
pages of advertised product information in 
Architectural Record than in any other 
magazine. It’s building’s busiest magazine 
marketplace! 


Architectural 


Record 2x: 


pedlication 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York, OXford 5-3000 
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Are you getting 
advertising dollars in 





Q How BIG is the primary construction 
contractor market? 


A The chart at the right shows the pri- 
mary market to be between 7,000 and 
13,000 firms, based on facts presented 
by three authoritative sources. 


Who does the bulk of heavy con- 
struction? 


The 10,052 contracting firms doing 
$100,000 a year or more (see chart) 
are the heart of the contractor mar- 
ket. 3559 contractors doing $1 million 
or more do the bulk of construction 
. .. have bulk of purchasing power. 


Q is there a correlation between vol- 
ume of work and machinery pur- 
chases? 


A YES! Results of survey to other-than- 
building contractors in 1958 show a 
direct correlation. 


Q How do important contractors rate 
construction publications? 


A CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIP- 
MENT is FIRST over all other na- 
tional construction monthlies and all 
regionals! 


In 1958 and 1959, 21 of America’s im- 
portant contractors conducted sur- 
veys among their key personnel on 
their own letterhead. Questionnaire 
was signed by the president or some 
other responsible executive. 

Qustion asked: What magazines do 
you find most useful in your work?” 


Numbers to left of bar represent Ist choice votes. 
Numbers to right are total votes, 


294,854 contractor firms 


Pe reporting to Dept. of Commerce i 


10,052t 
contractors 
do $100,000 or 
more per year 
$14.3 billion 
in contracts 


j | L 
2,046 do 
$500,000-$1 million 


' 


$1.3 billion of $1.1 billion of 
contracts in 1958 contracts in 1958 


Did 9% of total Did 8% of total 
$14.3 billion $14.3 billion $14.3 billion 


*Reported by AGC + Reported by Construction Daily (McGraw-Hill) 
t County business patterns, 1956, U.S. Dept. of Commerce 


13,497 bldg. and 
other than bidg. 
contractors report 
20 or more 
employeest 


7,317 AGC 
member firms 
do 80% of all 
construction in 

U.S.A.* 








r 


3,559 do 
$1 million and over 


$11.9 billion of 
contracts in 1958 


Did 83% of total 


Summary Profile of 110 Construction Contractor Firms 
(other-than-building contractors) 


Totat 3 ‘Total Machinery Average Machinery 
of Firms Investment investment 


Contractor Size 
$ 1,552,978 
$ 7,543,387 
$15,506,478 
$26,695,800 
$24,477,287 
$50,820,459 $4,235,038 

$126,596,389 $1,150,876 

(Source: CONSTRUCTION METHODS survey, October, 1958) 


$ 172,553 
$ 419,077 
$ 574,314 
$ 953,421 
$1,529,830 


$1,000,000-$2,000,000 
$2,000,000-$5,000,000 
$5,000,000-$10,000,000 
$10,000,000 and over ....... 12 


Engineering News-Record 
(weekly) 


Construction Methods 155 347 total 


Contractors & Engineers 22 Re 114 total 
11 | se 51 total 
8 | 42 total 


Preference Among 12 Highway Contractors 


Roads & Streets 


Construction Equipment 


Engineering News-Record 


(weekly) 112 220 total 


Construction Methods 114 218 totat 


Contractors & Engineers 14 70 total 


ll | 48 total 
6 a 29 total 


Note: 

Nearest regional 
publication received 
a total of 13 votes. 


Roads & Streets 


Construction Equipment 





maximum value for your 


construction media”? 





Q 


& 


What kind of readership do con- 
struction publications get among 
their own circulation? 


Manufacturers’ survey proves CON- 
STRUCTION METHODS gets highest 
readership over all other national 
monthlies and all regional publica- 
tions! 


A leading machinery manufacturer 
conducted a survey in 1958 to the 
circulation of the national and re- 
gional publications listed below. The 
question asked was: 


“What construction publications 
(earthmoving and roadbuilding) 
do you find necessary to read regu- 
larly to assist you in your work?” 


AA Soars arate it . but all evidence 
shows it achieves it! The editors of a paid 

- publication like CONSTRUCTION METHODS ha 

as SUapUiok So tenet the Henle walk teunize- 


Q 


A 


ments of its subscribers who pay for the 
magazine. If editorial quality doesn’t measure 
up ... men in construction will not pay for 
the magazine, especially with so many others 


’ available free for the asking. 


Are YOU getting maximum value 
for your advertising dollars in con- 
struction media? 


The answer is YES if CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS is on your advertising sched- 
ule. If not ...add up all the facts... 
and they document the advertising 
values and sales power of CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS magazine and its audi- 
ence. 


® (Construction 


® Methods ... 


mec GRaw 


Hret PUBLICATION 


THE RESULTS! 


Returns Total Votes Percent of Total 


Publication 

* Engineering News-Record (weekly) 777 746 96% 
*Construction Methods 416 345 83% 
Construction News 160 125 78% 
Pacific Builder & Enginee. 145 113 78% 
*Roads & Streets 208 138 71% 
Construction Bulletin 215 

New England Construction 202 

Constructioneer 175 

Construction Digest 160 

Dixie Contractor 153 

The Western Builder 164 

Michigan Contractor & Builder 141 

Southwest Builder & Contractor 140 

*Contractors & Engineers 272 

Rocky Mountain Construction 

Texas Contractor 

Construction 

Midwest Contractor 

*Construction Equipment 146 


* National Construction Publications 

The results show the actual percentage of each publication’s 
recipients (or subscribers) who READ the publication. And 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS magazine has the highest percent of 
readership of all national monthly publications and all regionals. 


AQ ConstrucTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT ... 
which has consistently carried more pages of 
advertising than any other national construc- 
‘tion monthly publication. (see chart below) 


1959 Advertising Page Volume of leading construction monthlies 
1940 pgs 
1494 pgs 1390 pgs 


1064 pgs* 


Contractors 
& Engineers 


Construction Roads & 
Methods Streets 


93/e” x 14”. All others, 7” x 10” 
Source: McGraw-Hill Sales Service Dept 


Construction 
Equipment 


“The Preferred Contractor Magazine”’ 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Faithful to its name, HEATING, Prpinc & A1r CONDITIONING 
confines itself to these three services as related to just the 
industrial-large building field. 


VAB ’ y Result: a specialized editorial content vital to all of the 
purchase-control factors in this market the consulting 


engineers, mechanical contractors, and engineers with plants 
and big buildings who identifiably are responsible for heating, 
yo ur b est buy piping and air conditioning services. 

And these readers stand up to be counted. Each is, and 

5 f has been, paying for HPAC directly, individually, voluntarily. 
oe CAN d h eres why: Here’s assurance backed up by an ABC audit that this 
book is wanted, respected, and used! 

Concentrate in HPAC, the leader in editorial volume, adver- 
tising volume (by over 2 to 1), number of advertisers, and 
number of exclusive eevee ‘rs. KEENEY PuBLisHinG Co., 
6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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If you— 
Make these products... 
Offer these services... 


OR DEP PNET VARIED 

CAN HELP YOU 
SELL ECONOMICALLY 
IN ANY INDUSTRY 





take the Sulphur Mining Industry... 


For example, at FREEPORT SULPHUR 
specifying these products and services 

is the responsibility of engineers like 

D. L. Morris, C. M. Cockrell and J. E. Shaw 


DeWitt L. Morris, Manager of Engineering, Clifford M. Cockrell, 
Chief Design Engineer, and John E. Shaw, Superintendent— 
Grand Isle Power Plant, at Freeport Sulphur Company 


FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY, the nation’s second 
largest sulphur producer, operates four mines and 
a huge storage, handling and distribution center at 
Port Sulphur, Louisiana. FREEPORT also has two 
new mines under construction. The most unusual of 
these, GRAND ISLE, located seven miles off the Louisi- 
ana coast, is the world’s first offshore sulphur mine. 

Sulphur mining is primarily a power project 
since the process is accomplished by melting the sul- 
phur underground with water at 330° Fahrenheit 
and forcing it to the surface by means of com- 
pressed air. Because of its location, the mile-long 
Grand Isle facility will be completely self-sustaining 
as far as utilities are concerned. All services such as 
steam, electricity, air conditioning, water treating, 
ventilation, compressed air, treating of disposable 
products, handling of liquid sulphur, etc. will be 
taken care of at the mine location itself. 

Freeport’s Engineering Department, of which 
Mr. Morris is Manager, consists of 45 people. It is 
responsible for all design and maintenance engi- 
neering at the company’s mines and the Port Sul- 
phur terminal. There is also a contracting firm of 
approximately 25 employees assisting in the design 
of the Grand Isle project. 


imei’ WANT TO MOVE A PRODUCT,... PUT 














At present Mr. Shaw is a member of the group 
responsible for design and selection of all power 
services equipment for Grand Isle. When the proj- 
ect is completed he will become Superintendent — 
Grand Isle Power Plant. 

“T’m a great one for tearing out items that apply 
to projects we’re working on,” says Mr. Morris. 
“Sometimes it’s editorial and sometimes it will be 
an advertisement. I pass these along to the men who 
are working on a job where the item fits. 

“There was an article in January POWER that tied 
in with some exploration we’re doing on the feasi- 
bility of a central maintenance department — just 
what we wanted.” 

“T’ve been a POWER reader for at least ten years,” 
reports Mr. Shaw. “I read it thoroughly, particular- 
ly the advertising. Advertising keeps me informed 
on what’s available in my field and every now and 
then I write to a manufacturer direct because of an 
ad I’ve seen in POWER.” 

Mr. Cockrell says, ‘“‘I read several magazines be- 
cause my work covers several fields. But POWER is 
one of the important ones. I use POWER when I get 
involved with equipment like pumps, or heat ex- 
changers or other kinds of plant utilities products.” 


BEHIND IT! 


Every major industry — including the Sulphur 
Industry—requires many power and plant services. 
And the steam, electricity, water, compressed air, 
heat, etc. is the same no matter how it is used or 
what industry uses it. 


Just as these services are common to all industry, 
so the equipment to supply them is found in every 
major plant. And the engineers who produce, dis- 
tribute and apply them perform the same tasks. 


Time after time independent reader-preference 
surveys made by manufacturers of power and plant 
service equipment among their own customers and 
prospects have shown that in every industry the 
POWER reader is their key specifying influence.* 


If your product is a part of the system that sup- 
plies these services in any or all industries, then the 
POWER reader is your primary sales target. For 
only he knows the needs well enough to specify the 
right equipment to supply them. 


*The complete results of these surveys are available 
from your POWER representative. 
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IN AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION... 


civil engineers turn a) into 


Pan American Terminal at New York International Airport 
Tippetts—Abbett—McCarthy—Stratton, architects & engineers 
Ives, Turano and Gardner, associate architects 


ction 


Civil Engineering turns we QS 


One of the greatest challenges now facing the construc- 
tion industry is the need for up-to-date airports to serve 
the dynamic growth and development of aviation. 


From start to finish, those meeting this challenge are 
civil engineers...the men who create new concepts, new 
designs, new construction techniques. 


And, as the plans unfold, to become runways, hangars, 
terminals, etc., civil engineers are at the scene of the 
action... always in pivotal positions... responsible for 
specifying and buying the necessary equipment, mate- 
rials and services. 
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To sell the construction markets, always start your 
advertising schedule with CIvIL ENGINEERING — The 
Magazine of Engineered Construction. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING ALSO COVERS CONSTRUCTION OF: 


bridges, buildings, dams, highways, industrial plants, military sites, 
pipe lines, and river & harbor, water supply and waste treatment works. 


fe 
— 


CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 


83 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
The American Society of Civil Engineers 





How to pick 
the publicity firm 
that’s right for YO 


Most advertisers consider selecting a publicity firm 
even more difficult and confusing than selecting 
an advertising agency. They feel that the whole 
subject of publicity is so intangible that it defies 


‘pinning down” in measurable terms. 


But selecting the right publicity firm does not 
need to be a pig-in-a-poke proposition. It zs possible 
to make intangibles much more tangible by asking a 
few direct questions and insisting on straight 


answers. For instance : 


Does the publicity firm’s staff have backgrounds 
that are compatible with your needs? If your product 
and its application are technical, you probably don’t 
want, however brilliant they may be, the people who 
have done a whiz-bang job for the More Beautiful 
Cosmetic Co. 


Who are the publicity firm’s present clients? Are 
they well thought of in their industries? This is not 
snobbishness; it may indicate that the publicity 


firm has done a good job for them. 


What status does the publicity firm have with publi- 
cations that are primary outlets for your publicity 
material? You can find this out best simply by 


asking the editors of the publications in question. 


Can the publicity firm demonstrate a record of 
accomplishment? Not one-shot deals, but consistently 
successful campaigns for clients whose interests are 


generally compatible with yours, 


Do the people who would be directly concerned with 
your account impress you as “‘self-starters”? 
Or do you sense that you would have to prod 


them constantly? 


Our affiliate organization, Burson-Marsteller 
Associates, is in the publicity and public relations 
business. It is doing a good job for 22 companies 
(some are advertising clients of the agency, others 
are not) in the fields of capital goods . . . profes- 
sional, technical, and financial services . . . durable 
consumer goods .. . and professional associations. 
All of its people have editorial backgrounds; many 


are also engineers. 


A complete outline of the services Burson- 
Marsteller Associates performs, and how it works 
and how it charges for what it does, is included in a 
booklet called ‘‘Publicity and Public Relations.” 
We'd like to send you a copy. BMA people will also 
give you straight answers to any direct questions 


you may care to ask. 


Maxson eka 
Cola ed Ine. 


A BV €.R Ff IN G 


NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH * CHICAGO *« HOUSTON 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS © BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC 


MARKETING COUNSEL @© MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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many parts 
has a 
rubber man? 


Reach the total man... 


in the total market...in RUBBER AGE! 


To do an efficient manufacturing job, the rubber man must be a man of many interests 
...in constant touch with every factor which can affect the production of rubber 
products... or the people who produce them. 


The point is—whether he’s primarily a chemist or chemical engineer, a factory super- 
intendent, research director or president of his company—the rubber man must have 
more than just technical facts. Facts about the latest developments in rubber chemistry 
and engineering, the newest manufacturing and processing techniques, of course. But 
also—up-to-the-minute news and information on economic trends, legislation and 
technological developments which are in any way related to rubber goods production, 
sales, applications. That’s why he reads Rubber Age! Because he finds it, alone, is edited 
to all his specialized needs as a man working in the rubber industry. 


How do we know? First, because Rubber Age has researched the industry through 
Mills Shepard readership studies—determined what men in every area want... how 
they want it presented. Second—and importantly—because Rubber Age readers pay 


for their subscriptions. 


The result? Results for advertisers! This is the reason year in, year out, more and 
more advertisers continue to buy more pages—invest more dollars—in Rubber Age 
than in any other magazine in the field...any other rubber journal in the world! 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC., 101 WEST 3ist STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Rubber Age 


Ask your R/A 
representative 


for the facts about the 


$6.5 billion—and growing— 
rubber products industry, 
and the magazine that 
serves it best. 





AUTHORED LTE iy 


THE PURCHASING STORY 
BEHIND 


THE FORD selon 


SEE NEXT PAGE 
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All purchasing agents want 
to know 


HOW FORD DID ITI 


The Purchasing Department of Ford Motor Company was 
management’s COST CONTROL ARM in creating, producing, 
and improving the FALCON. How they did it will be reported in 
PURCHASING Magazine’s May 23rd VALUE ANALYSIS issue. 





Purchasing men guided the PLAN- 
NING of the FALCON to provide 
management with cost objectives. 


P89 « 
Purchasing guided Design ENGI- 
NEERING to prevent specifications 


from restricting supply sources, 
or increasing costs over budget. 


Purchasing men made compara- 
tive pre-cost studies by tearing 
down foreign cars before a pencil 
touched a drawing board. 


Purchasing interviewed all supply 
sources to assure cost control 
and take full advantage of sup- 
plier know-how. 


Purchasing men guided Ford 
STYLING so that designs were 
practical for supplier manufac- 
ture, and to permit use of new 
materials and processes. 


Purchasing constantly applies 
Value Analysis techniques and 
maintains control over all pro- 
posed engineering changes. 


The planning, pre-costing; purchasing and value analyzing 
of the FALCON is reported in depth in this year’s VALUE 
ANALYSIS issue of PURCHASING Magazine. 
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What makes this year's 
VALUE ANALYSIS 
issue of PURCHASING 
Magazine of special 
value to advertisers 


The FALCON is news... VALUE ANALYSIS is 
proven must reading for purchasing agents. . 


Put these two elements together and you have the 
story of the year for every industrial buyer. This 
VALUE ANALYsIS issue will be studied, used over and 
over again, kept for active reference. 


Here’s the proof. 


Last year over 1,000 top industrial concerns ordered 
1 to 25 extra copies of the VALUE ANALYsIS issue before 
press date! Other facts about last year’s issue: two 
purchasing men out of every three picked particular 
items for investigation .. . nineteen out of twenty kept 
the VALUE ANALYsISs issue for continued reference .. . 
four out of five kept it on file for a full year! All this 
with a basic 28,000 regular readers, and many more 
who study this issue because of its special interest. 


This kind of readership and resulting 
buying action means an exceptional 
opportunity for advertisers ...at reg- 
ular PURCHASING Magazine rates. 


To make the most of this opportunity, reserve space 
now in this year’s May 23rd VALUE ANALYsIS issue. 
Take enough space to present all the information 
purchasing people must have about your product. 
Remember, P.A.’s tell us their average reading time for 
this issue approaches two hours. Make sure you get 
maximum exposure among the nation’s most important 
industrial buyers for your product story. 


Special positioning 

for your advertising! 

9 complete sections of hundreds of 
case histories with audited savings. 
Your advertisement can be placed in 
the section of your choice: 
Materials 

Component Parts 

Production Tools 

Electrical Equipment 

Materials Handling 

Packaging & Shipping 

Office Equipment & Supplies 
MRO & Safety 

Power Transmission 








Intense merchandising 
assures coverage, 
readership, use! 


Industrial P.A.’s are alerted to the 
values of this special editien: 

. Letters to entire circulation from 
the editors of PURCHASING 
Magazine 

.. Alerting of local N.A.P.A. 
chapters 


. Instructions on how to use the 
VALUE ANALYSIS issue 


.. Advance offer to readers for 
additional copies for others 





This year's VALUE ANALYSIS issue will be 
of special interest to all purchasing peo- 
ple in the Ford Motor Company (each will 
get a personal copy) and to every other 
purchasing man in the automobile field. 


PURCHASING MAGAZINE 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
a Conover-Mast publication 
the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers 
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Your advertising in MacRAE’S 





reaches 22,500 industrial buyers 





in over 20,000 top-rated plants 


MacRAES 


5s LU Ec BOO K 





MacRAE’S keeps your product story before the men who 
participate in industrial buying decisions, including those 
your salesmen can’t always see. In a recent study of leading 
industrial plants, 94.1% of the operating executives questioned 
said national directories were invaluable or helpful to them— 
and 77.3% of them said they uses MacRAE’S exclusively or 

principally. MacRAE’S concentration on 





The busiest management executives, engineers and pur- 


salesman on chasing agents is good reason for making 


your team. sure you’re in for ’61. 


The directory of American Industry 


See your agency or contact 


MacRAE's 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, illinois 


wmamwmm oom £ Le 
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"RE THE On 


IN 
- ASE YOu DIDN'T «now 


There are more than 81,000 plants in the 
metalworking industry. 85% of the industry’s 
buying power is concentrated in about 

10,000 of these plants. 


These are your big customers, your best prospects. 
Here is where MACHINERY’S circulation 
is concentrated. 


What about the remaining 71,000 plants? 
They’re fertile ground for other magazines to 
obtain excess circulation, but this kind of 
circulation doesn’t do an advertiser much good. 
Just makes him pay higher rates. 


That’s why MACHINERY hasn’t engaged in the 
current circulation race in which you—the 
advertiser—are always the loser. That’s why 
MACHINERY hasn’t had to raise its rates. 
* Instead, MACHINERY gives you concentrated 
coverage of the volume-buying plants. 


That marks the difference between MACHINERY 
and other publications in the field. 


$6000 still buys 12 pages in 
MACHINERY— one in every issue! 


PUBLISHED BY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS 


fara 93 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 








What do industrial distributors wanté 


INDUSTRIAL DisTRIBUTION can tell you! Distributors want 
facts . 
schedules, sales policy. They’re interested in your field or- 


.. about your company, products, packaging, price 


ganization, catalogs, sales aids, training schools — all the 
essentials to building a mutually profitable distributor 
organization. 

INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION is the publication with the 
intimate understanding of this complex 414-billion dollar 
field and the know-how to help you with your industrial 
marketing problems. For example: how do you go about 
establishing, expanding or improving a distribution pro- 


gram? And how do you gear your advertising to your mar- 
keting objectives — with maximum effectiveness at lowest 
cost? Consult the experts on the publication that has cov- 
ered the field for almost a half-century. 

Write: Marketing Services Manager, INDUSTRIAL 
DisTRIBUTION, for the free 20-page analysis, “What Dis- 
tributors Want to Know.” Just one of ID’s exclusive aids 
that can help you put the full sales power of industrial 
distributors behind your products. 


e 
A McGraw-Hill Publication * 330 W. 42d St., New York 36,N.Y. @ | n d U stri Qj | 0 istribution 


SINCE 1911...THE ONLY NATIONAL PUBLICATION EDITED EXCLUSIVELY FOR INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 








Marketing milestones 


IM'S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS | 


ADAPTABLE AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


High-power, lightweight gas tur- 
bine engines with a variety of in- 
dustrial and military capabilities 
have been announced by General 
Electric Co. Two aircraft engines 
have been adapted for applications 
such as hydrofoil boats, prime mov- 
ers in oil pumping and pipe lines 
and electrical generating equipment. 


PLASTIC PIPE LINES 


Gas distribution lines in Canada 
are reported to hold promise of big- 
scale application for plastic pipe. 
Rural gas systems in Alberta are 
seen as most likely first market 
penetration. Alberta co-operatives 
want gas service and first installa- 
tions are now in, to test pipe under 
winter conditions. 


REPORT ON BASIC RESEARCH 


Findings of a two-year investiga- 
tion of basic research efforts by pri- 
vate industry, government and uni- 
versities, are available for $7 in a 
189-page, two-volume report, PB 
151925, “Basic Research in the 
Navy,” from the Office of Technical 
Services, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 


FREIGHT RATE DILEMMA 


Increased cost of trucking freight 
to and from airports poses problems 
for air freighters. Air rates are 
dropping while truck tariffs climb. 
Air lines hope bigger freight volume 
will enable truckers to cut charges 
by spreading costs. 


Market, Product Research Data 
Increasing in Quality, Quantity 


Pick any industry you like, and it’s easy to find 
a pie-in-the-sky market or sales forecast from an 
“authoritative” or “reliable” source. The shibbo- 
leths are many, but leading the list are such catch 
phrases as “sensational sixties,’ and “sizzling 
1960.” 

Occasionally a not-so-quiet voice slices through 
the cheery chorus with a chary statement such as: 
“U. S. today stands almost at the bottom of the list 
of major nations in terms of its annual rate of 
growth.” For some companies this fact could make 
the 60s not so sensational. 


Closer look at reality . . Scrutiny of individual 
markets has become a much more crucial—and 
consistent—activity for any company selling to 
industry. This holds true regardless of company 
size, or whether its market is domestic or global 
in composition. 

The net result is that industrial ad managers 
and sales managers are digging deeper into any 
and all channels of definitive data on the markets 
they sell or want to sell. 


Who's looking—where? .. There’s a new 
“Philadelphia Story” today. This one isn’t fiction, 
and it may mark a milestone in one aspect of in- 
dustrial marketing. 

Last month the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
Association of Industrial Advertisers invited re- 
search directors of four major business paper pub- 
lishers to give them a short course on the avail- 
ability and use of publication-originated market 
data. 

The general subject of the evening was: “How 
can business publication market research data 
help industrial marketers make sales analyses, de- 
termine market potentials, and evaluate buying 
influences. Here are some of the highlights of the 
session. 


Gold is where you find it . . Surprising as it 
may seem to some, an amazing volume of valuable 
market data is available from many of the 2,200- 
plus separate periodicals currently serving U.S. 
business and industry. 

Here’s just one example: IM annually publishes 
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MICROWAVE COMPUTATIONS 


Industrial data are being sent at a 
rate of 180,000 words a minute be- 
tween two North American Aviation 
plants located nine miles apart in 
Southern California. The company 
has the world’s first known installa- 
tion making use of microwave tv 
signals to transmit computer ma- 
chine data this fast and far. 


NEW ELECTRONICS CONCEPT 


Molectronics (molecular electron- 
ics) is being hailed as a solution to 
the problem of increasing complex- 
ity and decreasing reliability of 
electronic components. Made from 
silicon or germanium, molectronic 
devices are tiny blocks of a brittle 
crystalline substance. Industry ex- 
perts claim potential uses far ex- 
ceed anything yet conceived. 


INTEGRATED TRANSPORTATION 


To solve the metropolitan problem 
of moving both people and goods, 
the Southern California Research 
Council has started an eight-county 
study of how to integrate all trans- 
port facilities. Included in the analy- 
sis are freeways, bus stations, mono- 
rail, helicopter taxi services, air- 
ports, railways, harbor and 
warehouse facilities and pipe lines. 


INDUSTRIAL RADIOACTIVITY 


Isotopes (ordinary elements proc- 
essed so they become unstable and 
thereby radioactive) are currently 
used by more than 5,500 industrial 
and scientific groups, according to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 
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Marketing Milestones . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


a Market Data Issue. The current 652-page issue 
lists 892 separate data and research reports pre- 
pared—and offered free—by business publications, 
covering every segment of industry. 

(Ed. Note: Similar data sources are listed in 
this issue, on the Reader’s Service card at the back 
of the book.) 

The 892 items listed in IM’s Market Data Issue 
by no means constitute all material available. 
Considerably more can be obtained. Usually all 
that’s necessary is to write the originating pub- 
lication and ask for it. 


How to ask . . The Philadelphia session was di- 
vided into four basic sections: (1) how to ask 
publications for what is wanted; (2) uses for 
publication market and product data; (3) types 
of market research available from publishers; and 
(4) methods for incorporating publication data 
with material from other sources. 


@ Knowing how to ask involves knowing whom to 
ask. This requires a knowledge of the publication’s 
readers and editorial content, so that time and 
effort isn’t wasted asking for data the publication 
would not be likely to have because of its own 
editorial interests. 


© Uses for publication research can be practically 
limitless. Proper interpretation of the appropriate 
studies can help in determining sales territories, 
gross sales potentials, warehouse locations, etc. 
Product studies can lead to share-of-the-market 
data. 


@ Types of publication data fall into three basic 
categories—forecasts, analyses, and evaluations of 
markets. The first type helps in planning for future 
marketing strategy; the second offers quantitative 
data; and the third provides qualitative informa- 
tion. 


® Methods for incorporating publication data with 
information on hand can help marketers set, 
identify and define sales and advertising objec- 
tives. 


Source of selection .. Locating and getting pub- 
lication research data may be considerably sim- 
plified in the near future. Following the Philadel- 
phia short course, the chapter announced plans to 
begin work on a comprehensive bibliography of 
all market research studies offered by all mem- 
bers of the nation’s business press. & 




















IEN is read for only one reason—product 
information. 
Every month— 
¢ 77,017 men 
¢ in more than 40,000 plants 
¢ in all of the 452 
manufacturing industries 


read IEN from cover to cover searching 
for products to solve their problems. 


What better place could there be for your 


He may be looking for your product... 


product advertising ...and what better 
timing? Your ads in IEN are right at the 
“point of purchase”... not just with the 
industries you normally sell but through- 
out all industry ... where new markets 
are developing almost daily. 


And the cost is surprisingly low. .. under 
$200. For despite a recent circulation 
increase, IEN has not raised its rates. 
Write for our nine-section Media Data 
File. It’s yours for the asking. 


good for selling... because it’s used for buying 


Industrial Equipment News 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Thomas Publishing Company 
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Why are so many informed advertisers NOW using Nation’s Business? 


International 
Harvester 
Trucks 


i POR IATIC 


1) 


Beech 
Aircraft 





Air 


Express 


Association 
of American 
Railroads 





Greyhound 
Package 
Express 





American 


Trucking 
Association 


ee Ae age : ‘ 
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Hertz 


American 
Motors 





To get more corporate executives without the 
corporation wives. Advertising costs being what 
they are today, it’s an expensive luxury for 
business advertisers to use magazines which 
have an equal appeal for executives’ wives. Few 
of them buy trucks. Or business machines, or 
business insurance. 

That’s why a growing number of advertisers 
are turning to NATION’S BUSINESS. Practically 
all of its 750,000 subscribers are businessmen. 
Twenty-three thousand are executives in 499 
of the top 500 industrial corporations. The rest 
manage some 500,000 other companies that 
also are large-scale users of trucks and trans- 
portation services. These customers can’t be 


National 
Truck 
Leasing 





Chevrolet 


Trucks 











Baltimore = 
& Ohio 
Railroad 


reached by advertising in any other manage- 
ment magazine—none has enough circulation. 

With NATION’s BUSINESS, you tell your story 
out in the territories where your salesmen and 
distributors are working. And you get direct 
sales action: leads to follow up—many of them 
medium-sized prospects your salesmen seldom 
have time to call on. 

So . . . if you want to move deep into the 
nation’s business where there’s plenty of new 
business to be had (and do it economically with- 
out paying for a lot of ‘non-working’ circulation), 
NATION’S BUSINESS is the magazine to carry 
your advertising. More and more informed 
advertisers are using it. 


oNe 


Eastern 
Express. Inc. 
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YOU USE NATION’S BUSINESS...TO SELL MORE OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS 





ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, 711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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-WITH STAINLESS STEEL 


Three of many . . Typical of the consumer ads being 
run by metals producers to boost the sale of products 
made of their respective metals are these of Sharon 


Steel is for staying bright 


9 United States Stee: 


Steel (left), Alcoa (top right), and U.S. Steel (bottom 
right). The dress in the Alcoa ad is made of aluminum 
cloth. 


~ Metals makers battle for 
the retail sale 


The nation’s metals producers are spending 
millions of dollars to advertise their cus- 
tomers’—and sometimes, customers’ custom- 
ers’—products at the wholesale and retail 
levels. This special IM report gives the rea- 
sons for, and details of this major marketing 
development. 


By Bud Reese @ IM Associate Editor 


Ggép The nation’s metals producers are waging a 
widespread promotional battle. Their battleground 
ranges from business papers to general magazines 
to television—with skirmishes in other media. 

The objective of the metal makers: to convince 
everybody in the distribution channel—from the 
immediate customer to the wholesaler to the re- 
tailer to the ultimate customer—of the merits of 
their respective metals. 

In the February 6th issue of the Saturday Eve- 
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Surround yourself with Nickel Stainless Steel 
The gleam of tha- briy 
gives a bright lift to sour bene 


& lien Nickel 


Inco, National . . International Nickel Co. ad urges, 
“Surround yourself with Nickel Stainless Steel,’’ and 
National Steel ad salutes the tin can industry. Both the 





CRUCIBLE 


REPUBLIC STEEL REPUBLI: 

. >) oS — Bae 

Crucible, Republic . . Two other companies promoting 

stainless steel products are Crucible Steel Co. and Re- 

public Steel. Note that the Republic ad contains the 
Steelmark, the industry’s ‘‘hallmark.”’ 


ning Post, for example, are four, full-color ads hy 
Republic Steel, Inco Nickel, Sharon Steel and Na- 
tional Steel. Not one of these companies makes 
consumer goods; yet there they are, advertising 
pots and pans, outdoor grills, ranges, kitchen sinks, 
toasters, coffee pots, auto trim and tin cans. 

The reasons for this reckless advertising to the 
public become clear in a statement by Bay E. 
Estes, marketing vice-president of United States 
Steel Corp.: 

“A woman in a department store, pausing in 
doubt between a kitchen cabinet made of steel and 
a kitchen cabinet made of wood, is facing a deci- 
sion which multiplied some thousands of times, 
can actually affect our mill schedules. If she 
chooses the wooden cabinet, it means one steel 
cabinet not sold; it means less steel cabinets sold 
by the fabricator—and possibly a lower demand 
for steel sheets from which those cabinets were 
made. 

“This is a negative chain reaction that can be 
reversed, or at least moderated, only by marketing 
in depth—by applying the many tools of merchan- 
dising and marketing at every logical point 
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steel and the aluminum companies are aggressively pro- 
moting cans made of their respective materials 
skirmish in the battle of the metals 


— one 


throughout that channel of distribution, from the 
primary customer who bought our steel clear 
through to the home furnishings floor of the de- 
partment store.” 

So why this “marketing in depth” thing all of a 
sudden. Sure, basic materials producers have been 
doing consumer advertising for a long time (Arm- 
co ran an ad in the Saturday Evening Post in 
1914), but most of this was for corporate image 
grooming and stockholder solicitation. Also, the 
volume didn’t begin to reach that of the last few 
years; and there wasn’t this emphasis on inte- 
grated (hitting all levels in the distribution chan- 
nel) customer support. Why are “marketing in 
depth” and “integrated customer support” so im- 
portant today, when they weren't, say, five to ten 
years ago? 


The materials revolution . . The answer con- 
sists of just two words, “materials revolution.” 
What Mr. Estes said is that the materials revolu- 
tion has knocked the traditional methods of mar- 
keting steel into the proverbial cocked hat. 

The American Iron & Steel Institute was re- 
ferring to the materials revolution when, in a 
booklet sent to its members early this year, it 
stated, “Our economy is in the midst of a tre- 
mendous effort to improve standards of living, to 
create new markets. These markets will be shaped 
by new technology, new materials and new habits 
of living. The eventual success of this effort can 
be aided and accelerated by the steel industry; or, 
it can be achieved by competitive materials at the 
expense of steel. 

“Nearly one-third of all steel produced in the 
United States goes into consumer goods. For much 
of its wants, the public can decide to buy a prod- 
uct made of steel, or a product made of a com- 
petitive material.” 

So, the point is that steel is no longer the 
uncontested basic material for most every need 
Aluminum, ceramics, concrete, copper, glass, 
laminates, paperboard, plastics, rubber, wood, etc., 
are finding new markets. And although steel’s 
competitors have yet to capture any real mass- 





tonnage markets (most lack the capacity to do 
so), they’re keeping up a constant nagging pres- 
sure—and scoring annoying break-throughs. 

The steel industry’s problem was more color- 
fully stated by a steel industry executive who 
said, “The steel industry is like a dog with fleas, 
and the competitive materials are the fleas. The 
fleas aren’t about to seriously injure the dog, but 
they’re getting bigger, they bite harder, and there 
are a lot more of them. We're doing a lot more 
scratching lately.” 


Marketing in depth . . So now, in addition to 
the traditional intra-industry competition (U.S. 
Steel vs. Inland, etc.) the steel makers must also 
fight off the other materials on a grand scale. And 
the best way to do that is by “marketing in depth,” 
by selling their immediate customers, their cus- 
tomers’ customers, wholesalers, retailers, all the 
way down to the ultimate consumer. 

But, if this is true for the steel companies, it 
must also hold true for the other materials pro- 
ducers—and these other companies know it. In 
aluminum, to cite just one industry, producers 
also are extending their advertising and sales pro- 
motion efforts down to the retail level. But, 
they’re doing it in an interestingly different man- 
ner. 

The purpose of this article is to describe the 
various marketing-in-depth methods, and to give 
representative examples. 


Company vs. industry approach. . In theory 
at least, the basic materials producers use three 
distinct approaches to sell all levels of the distri- 
bution channels. They are: 


1. The “every-man-for-himself” approach . . The 
aluminum companies are using this approach, Al- 


’ Twenty-Eight Centuries 
of Unnecessa Rust _ 


mA Me, 








coa being the prime example. Here each company 
develops its own consumer and trade advertising, 
works up its own labeling program, etc. Each pro- 
ducer promotes the merits of products made of 
its brand of aluminum. 


2. The hallmark approach . . The steel makers’ 
approach is similar to that of the aluminum pro- 
ducers, with one very important exception. Al- 
though each company plans and places its own ads, 
they all use (again, in theory) the Steelmark, a 
“brandless” hallmark for steel, somewhere in their 
ads. This Steelmark (see pix, p. 43) was origi- 
nated by U.S. Steel and now is the property of the 
American Iron & Steel Institute. It ties all the ads 
of all the steel makers together, and thus greatly 
increases the over-all impact: for steel. The com- 
panies also use the same label, which features the 
Steelmark. 


3. The association approach . . This technique is 
being used by the copper mining companies and 
brass mills, through the Copper & Brass Research 
Association. Everybody chips in and the associa- 
tion plans the advertising and labeling campaigns. 
No individual company names are mentioned in 
either the ads or on the labels. 


Here are the details on each of these repre- 
sentative campaigns: 


The U.S.S. program . . The United States Steel 
Corp. first ventured into consumer advertising in 
1939, but it wasn’t until 1954 that it established a 
true integrated customer support program. That 
was the first year of its now-famous, extremely- 
successful “Operation Snowflake.” 

And although it conducted other integrated 
programs (aimed at boosting sales for gas and 
electric appliances, steel kitchens, bedding, bridal 
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THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., Middletown, Ohic wees 
The first . . 
to run a consumer ad, with this spread which appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post in 1914. The ad at right is 
from the company’s current integrated customer support 
It ran in the Post, and is part of an automotive 


Armco Steel was the first wala « company 


program. 


co 


muffler market support campaign which includes con- 
sumer media ads, trade paper ads, direct mail to fleet 
owners, dealer point-of-purchase material and special 
presentations to the automotive companies. Armco’s ad 
styles change, but still push one point—better metal. 
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shower gifts, outdoor furniture, stainless steel flat- 
ware, canned foods and soft drinks, etc.) Snow- 
flake remained U.S. Steel’s major integrated sup- 
port program until 1958. 

1958 was the year of the “new look” at U.S.S. 
Alfred Politz Research had conducted a study to 
find out what the general and business publics 
thought of steel, of products made of steel and of 
U.S. Steel. The finding was that the public as- 
sociated steel with machinery and construction— 
and not with the fashionable durable, they were 
buying for their homes. Steel, Politz found, was 
considered heavy, durable, but expensive. 

The general public was ripe for a consumer 
durables invasion by materials the public con- 
sidered more fashionable and less expensive, such 
as aluminum or plastic. 

Politz also discovered that although people 
recognized the corporation, few identified its af- 
filiates as belonging to U.S. Steel. They knew Cy- 
clone Fence, for example—but Cyclone wasn’t 
getting the benefit of its association with the cor- 
poration, as far as the public was concerned. 

This was particularly disturbing in the light of 
another finding: people don’t dislike bigness—in 
fact, they figure that the bigger you are, the better 
your products. Long beset by attacks on its big- 
ness, U.S.S. had been playing down its size. 


Five-point program .. As a result of these find- 
ings, U.S. Steel and its agency, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, developed its five-point new 
look program. The new look included: 


1. New ad theme . . A new advertising theme 
emphasizing that “Today’s U.S.S. Steels Lighten 
Your Work ... Brighten Your Leisure . . . Widen 
Your World.” 


2. A new label program . . The labels were of- 
fered to manufacturers of consumer products to 
identify clearly all items made of steel irrespective 
of whether it was U.S.S. steel. The label featured 
the Steelmark. 


3. A restyled U.S.S. trademark . . Because the 
public liked bigness, it was to the corporation’s 
advantage to be identified with all affiliates. The 
image of U.S. Steel would be transferred to the 
subsidiary, and the good product image of the 
subsidiary would redound to the corporation’s 
benefit as a whole. 

Lippincott & Margulies, industrial designers, 
came up with a new, modern trademark, which is 
used by the corporation and all affiliates. 


4. An identification program . . A uniform identi- 
fication system was developed to more clearly 
interrelate the corporation and its affiliates. 


5. “Steel Plus” .. An advertising program beamed 
at direct users of steel, featuring U.S. Steel’s spe- 
cial marketing assistance (the customer support 
program) as well as its metallurgical, research 
and facilities services. 
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Today's (s8) steels lighten your work 


Consumer products promotion .. At the same 
time, U.S.S. also launched the “second phase” of 
its promotion for consumer goods made of steel. 

Because of the consistent success of Operation 
Snowflake, this major appliance promotion at 
Christmas time was continued unchanged. But, 
the other vertical market promotions (kitchen, 
housewares and bedding) were absored in a new 
campaign designed to stimulate the sale of all 
products of steel through a national marketing 
program emphasizing the valuable properties of 
“today’s versatile steels” (see illustrations). 

Under the new program, ads with the “Lighten 
... Brighten . . . Widen” theme were run in the 
Saturday Evening Post and Time and on the “U.S. 
Steel Hour” on the CBS television network. Trade 
ads, merchandising the consumer ads and urging 
dealers, manufacturers, etc. to tie in with their 
own ads, also were run. 

In addition, promotion materials were made 
available to utilities, banks, distributors, retailers, 
etc., and a newspaper service was distributed to 
daily newspapers and to the 4,000 subscribers to 
Metro Newspaper Service. The service suggested 
news features and ads to be used locally. 


Operation Snowflake . . Here are the details on 
this highly-successful, many-faceted campaign: 
Its purpose was, and is, to help U.S. Steel’s appli- 
ance manufacturer customers raise their low De- 
cember sales curve by using and publicizing the 
slogan, “Make It a White Christmas—Give Her a 
Major Appliance.” Using magazine, newspaper, 
radio (six daytime commercials), television (six 
commercials on the “U.S. Steel Hour’), point-of- 
purchase displays, business paper and direct mail 
advertising, this program offered manufacturers, 
distributors, dealers and salesmen of major home 
appliances a chance to identify themselves and 
their products with a national campaign. 





brighten your 


leisure...widen your wo 


‘Lighten, Brighten, Widen’ . . U.S. Steel promotes ‘today’s 
versatile steel’ in its consumer magazine ads and tv com- 


mercials. Note how the Stee!mark is integrated into this ad. 


(ss) United States Steel 


Imagine the impact: U.S.S. and the manufactur- 
ers promote major appliances on a national level. 
This means dozens of ads on tv, radio, in con- 
sumer magazines, newspapers, etc. 

Then, prompted by U.S.S.’s and the manufactur- 
ers’ trade advertising (and their own good sense), 
retailers, utilities, banks, etc., promote major ap- 
They use the same theme, the same 
This means hundreds of local 


pliances. 
selling message. 
newspaper, radio and tv ads. 

All this at the same time, Christmas, with 
everybody in a spending mood. A lot of major 
appliances are sold. And it takes a lot steel to 
make all these major appliances. 


Steelmark .. Just after U.S. Steel announced its 
“new look,” it hit upon an idea to greatly increase 
the effectiveness of the merchandising mark used 
on its labels. 

It decided to invite all steel makers to put the 
Steelmark in their ads and on their labels. This 
would put so much promotion behind the labels 
that end product manufacturers would have a 
hard time passing up using them. 

Also, the Steelmark would identify each pro- 
ducer’s advertising with that of the others, and 
the over-all impact of the steel companies’ adver- 
tising would be tremendously increased. Remem- 
ber, people like bigness. 

The other steel makers balked. They felt that 
the design of the Steelmark, the three diamonds 
enclosed in a circle, was too similar to the new 
U.S.S. trademark, the U.S.S. initials enclosed in a 
circle. 

To try to convince the unbelievers of the in- 
herent promotion power of the Steelmark, U.S. 
Steel promoted it to 80 million consumers a month 
via the Saturday Evening Post, Life, the “United 
States Steel Hour,” and daytime tv all through 
1958 and ’59. Over 400 manufacturers began using 
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‘Operation Snowflake’ . . The many facets of the Snow- 
flake campaign are pointed up in this ad, which ran in 


appliance trade publications. 


the Steelmark labels and about 25,000 retailers 
sent in for Steelmark mechandising kits. 


AISI takes over .. The other steel makers were 
convinced. And at a January meeting of the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, they decided to 
go along. The only change was that the mark is 
now the property of AISI, which will police its use 
both on labels and in ads. 

While it’s still too early for measurable results, 
most of the steel producers at the AISI meeting 
indicated that they will use the mark in their 
advertising and promotion. Inland Steel’s ad man- 
ager, Dick Killelea, predicted, “You'll be seeing a 
lot more of the Steelmark from now on.” If he’s 
right, the over-all impact will be impressive in- 


deed. 


U.S.S. 1960 program .. U.S. Steel Corp.’s 1960 
integrated customer support program is little 
changed from that of ’59. It will continue to pro- 
mote the Steelmark and the “Lighten, Brighten, 
Widen” theme in all its horizontal consumer ad- 
vertising. It will also expand the vertical consumer 
products program to include, in addition to Snow- 
flake, campaigns for canned soft drinks, inner- 
springs, housewares and home furnishings, office 
furniture, home modernization and automobiles. 


The Alcoa campaign . . Of the many materials 
competing with steel, the most aggressive is alu- 
minum. 

And while steel men are fond of pointing out 
the gap between the Jan. 1 rated aluminum capac- 
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ity of around 2.4 million tons a year and the steel 
industry’s current rated capacity of about 148.6 
million tons a year, they also know that aluminum 
capacity, spurred by defense needs, has increased 
over 300% since the end of World War II. Steel 
men are also well aware of such comments as the 
one made by C. H. Patterson of Ford Motor Co., 
who said that by 1963 the average passenger car 
will contain 100 to 120 pounds of aluminum. (The 
average late-model car contains about 60 pounds.) 


Big Steel vs. Big Aluminum . . Symbolic of this 
rapidly increasing competition between the steel 
and aluminum industries are the U.S. Steel and 
Alcoa buildings in Pittsburgh. Located just a 
“stone’s throw” apart (“None have been thrown 
yet, but . . .” said one adman), these two build- 
ings are constructed, both inside and out, almost 
entirely of their respective materials. 

They’re about the same size, and to the passerby, 
Big Aluminum is every bit as large as Big Steel. 

But you needn’t travel to Pittsburgh to see the 
signs of the U.S.S. and Alcoa battle for the retail 
sale. Just page through a consumer magazine or 
turn on your tv or radio set. There’s plenty of 
evidence that Alcoa also realizes the importance of 
integrated customer support. 


Company first .. The Aluminum Co. of America 
started its integrated customer support program 
about four and a half years ago. According to 
Alcoa’s advertising manager, T. M. Hunt, and 
advertising promotion manager, Jay M. Sharp, the 
Alcoa program preceded that of U.S.S., which, 
they say, copied their program. U.S.S. advertising 
director John Veckley and his assistant, Harold 
Hoffman, believe Alcoa copied U.S.S. 

But, regardless of which was first, the programs 
are quite similar. Actually, they differ in only two 
significant ways: 


. These three ads, from Alcoa’s Forecast 
series, feature aluminum playground fixtures, Paul Mc- 


‘Forecast’ . 
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1. Whereas U.S.S. consumer advertising pro- 
motes products made of steel, playing down the 
company identification, Alcoa advertising pro- 
motes products made of Alcoa aluminum. U.S.S. 
promotes the unregistered Steelmark, and asks 
other steel makers to use it, too. The Alcoa com- 
pany logo and registered trademark are boldly 
displayed in all its advertising. 

The reason for this is obvious: Alcoa’s intra- 
industry competition is right on its heels. U.S.S. 
can afford to be altruistic. 


2. When U.S.S. promotes a consumer product, it 
makes no mention of the product’s manufacturer. 
Alcoa names the manufacturer, who must be an 
Alcoa customer. 

The Alcoa 1960 integrated customer support 
program is composed of four separate programs: 
Forecast, Market Maker, Added Values and the 
label program. Agencies involved are Fuller & 
Smith & Ross; Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove; and 
Wentzel, Wainwright, Poister & Poore. 


Market Maker .. Alcoa’s Market Maker pro- 
gram is aimed at supporting the seven major 
markets of its key customers who manufacture 
consumer durable goods. These markets are hard- 
ware, boats, cookware, furniture, sporting goods, 
residential building products and Christmas gifts. 

These year-’round campaigns are accurately 
timed seasonally and for the most efficient use 
of Alcoa’s field promotion men (the company has 
18 throughout the country). These men keep cus- 
tomers, dealers and the company’s own sales- 
men updated on the manifold advertising and 
promotion programs. 

Major media used in the Market Maker pro- 
gram are tv and radio; the first because Alcoa 
feels tv’s cost per thousand is lowest of all sight 
media, and the second because Alcoa feels radio’s 


Cobb’‘s Forecast chair, and a summer house. Ads promote 
aluminum’s natural beauty and versatility. 
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‘Market Maker,’ ‘Added Values’ . . Ad at left is from 
Alcoa’s aluminum hardware Market Maker program. 
It appeared in merchandising publications. Ad at right is 


cost per thousand is lowest of all media. 

Half the commercial time on Alcoa’s two tv 
shows, “Alcoa Theatre” and “Alcoa Presents” is 
devoted to supporting its customers. Total audi- 
ence is 47 million viewers a month. 

Alcoa’s spot radio reaches another three mil- 
lion listeners a week. 

In these media, Alcoa pushes its individual cus- 
tomer’s products by name. Customers who have 
established distribution outlets are allocated tele- 
vision commercial time on an equitable basis 
commensurate with their purchases of Alcoa alu- 
minum. Smaller customers with regional distribu- 
tion are supported by local and regional radio 
and tv spot commercials. 

In addition to the consumer push, every Mar- 
ket Maker promotion includes trade advertising 
to inform the customers’ dealers and distribu- 
tors; and p-o-p displays to give the dealers con- 
crete evidence that their retail selling efforts 
are supplemented. 


One of seven .. The 1959 “Market Maker” pro- 
motion for the residential building market, to 
cite just one of the seven, ran from Oct. 1 through 
Dec. 31. It consisted of 80 five-minute vignettes 
on “Monitor,” commercials on Alcoa Theatre” 
and “Alcoa Presents,” 12 four-color ads (six in 
House & Garden and six in Sunset), 11 four-page 
ads in House & Home, American Builder, Ameri- 
can Lumberman & Building Products Merchan- 
diser, Practical Builder, and Building Supply 
News; technical folders on building products; 
colorful mobile p-o-p displays, and tailor-made 
showroom displays. 


Forecast . . This is Alcoa’s consumer print me- 
dia campaign. (see accompanying illustrations). 

These ads feature the combined work of lead- 
ing designers and outstanding photographers who 
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from Added Values series, which promotes Alcoa’s tech- 
nical and promotional services—to the company’s own 
customers and prospects 


depict aluminum’s future application for the home 
of tomorrow. Objective: to prove aluminum’s nat- 
ural beauty and utility. 

Theme of the ads is, “There’s a world of alu- 
minum in the wonderful world of tomorrow .. .” 
Both the company symbol and name are prom- 
inently displayed. 

“Forecast” has put dream thinking on a prac- 
tical level. Aluminum users learn more about 
creative design; designers see what can be done 
with aluminum; and the general public learns 
of the beauty and versatility of aluminum and 
of Alcoa’s role as the prime developer of the ma- 
terial. 

The first “Forecast” ad featured a ball gown, 
a woven aluminum job. Aluminum yard goods is 
now widely used in bathing suits, cocktail dresses, 
etc. Then came an aluminum yarn rug, which led 
to the adoption of an aluminum line by several 
carpet makers. The famous Paul McCobb “Fore- 
cast” chair is now in production, as is a shelved 
room-divider designed by Alexander Girard. 

Other designs which have stirred up interest 
among manufacturers include the Noguchi hex- 
agonal table. Don Wallace’s porcelain enameled 
tableware, a wall mosaic by Ilonka Karasz, and 
David Aaron’s playground fixtures. 

Forecast designers have been besieged by manu- 
facturers to explore new ideas for them. Thus, 
these designers have not only been influenced to- 
ward aluminum, but the program also stimulated 
other designers. 

This is in addition to the favorable effect of the 
program on the general public. A recent survey 
showed that eight out of ten American shoppers 
recognize the Alcoa symbol. 


Added Values . . This is Alcoa’s program for 


merchandising its other programs to prospects. 
“Added Values” ads appear in Business Week, 
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CABRA . . The Copper & Brass Research 
Association promotes the products of its 
members’ customers with ads such as 


this one, aimed at home builders. 
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‘Copper Goes Modern’ . . This ad is from CABRA’s ‘’Cop- 


per Goes Modern”’ series, which is building a new, mod- 
ern image for copper and brass. 


Purchasing, Iron Age and Wall Street Journal. 
These ads point out that in addition to the adver- 
tising and sales promotion help Alcoa gives its 
customer, it also offers “unparalleled research and 
development experience, technical know-how. ..,” 
etc. (see illustration). 


CABRA .. The nation’s copper mining compa- 
nies and brass mills work through the industry 
association, the Copper & Brass Research Asso- 
ciation, New York, to market in depth. 

The most widely known of the CABRA cam- 
paigns is its “Copper Goes Modern”’ (see illustra- 
tion). Each full-color ad is based on one wide 
area of copper’s use, with the series covering 
such fields as communications and transporta- 
tion. Both art and copy work to create a colorful 
modern image of the age-old metal. Agency is 
J. M. Mathes, New York. 

Publications used include the New Yorker, 
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Business Week, Scientific American Iron Age, 
Steel, Production Engineering, Electrical Manu- 
facturing, Machine Design, Materials in Design 
Engineering, Industrial Design, House & Home, 
Architectural Record, American Metal Market 
and Daily Metal Reporter. 


Trade Program . . Most of CABRA’S customer 
support effort, however, is aimed at the trade. 
Purpose of this campaign is to “make solid copper 
and brass (as well as bronze and nickel silver) a 
positive selling force for the manufacturer.” 

The key word is “solid,” meaning that the prod- 
uct is wholly or predominantly made from the 
copper metals. The idea, said A. C. Leiriao, the 
association’s consumer product specialist, is to 
distinguish the “real McCoy” from the plated or 
anodized variety which “purport to offer the same 
quality and service for a lower price.” This is 
particularly important,’ Mr. Leiriao pointed out, 
“in these days of self-service retail stores.” 

The trade ads (see illustration) appear in the 
business papers which reach wholesalers and re- 
tails in the following fields: small appliances and 
cookware, marine and fishing equipment, lamps 
and lighting fixtures, home furnishings and gift- 
ware, hardware and plumbing products. 

A typical ad, in Hardware Consultant, reads, 
“For every decor, every taste, every budget 
Solid Brass. The glowing, golden tones of brass 
and bronze enrich a room, home or building like 
no other material can. They blend beautifully in 
traditional decors they warm up modern 
architecture . . . they add character and dignity.” 

The industry label appears in each ad, with 
the accompanying, “To identify and help you sell 
solid brass (or copper, bronze, or nickel silver) 
products, ask your suppliers to use this label.” 
The ads are prepared by Paul Smallen Advertis- 
ing Agency. 

The labels are supplied free to domestic manu- 
facturers. 


More to come . . What of the future of integrated 
customer support programs by basic materials 
producers? The fact that marketing in depth is 
here to stay is attested to by the following state- 
ment of Richard F. Sentner, executive vice-presi- 
dent-commercial, U.S. Steel Corp.: 

“Until recently, many companies in the Ameri- 
can manufacturing cycle, including my own, con- 
ceived of their function as ending with the pro- 
duction and sale of their own product to their 
own immediate customers. Today, however, more 
and more segments of our business community 
are coming to recognize that the only point at 
which the real sale is made is when the ultimate 
consumer ‘exercises his ‘right of selection’ and 
makes his decision to buy a particular end prod- 
See 

“We realize, for example, that unless the con- 
sumer elects to buy a product made of steel, our 
chance of selling steel is remote.” a 





What in the world 
is happening at Crane? 


The controversial Thomas M. Evans has 
taken hold of Crane Co. and shaken up that 
104-year-old industrial valves and fittings 
manufacturer from top to bottom. Here’s 
how the shakeup has affected marketing. 


fg After nearly a year of director hassles, dis- 
tribution shakeups, company acquisitions, mass 
dismissals of employes and ad agency switching, 
Crane Co., Chicago, is getting down to business— 
and it thinks business looks good. 

Within the past 45 days, the control question has 
been decided, distribution channels streamlined, 
five newly acquired companies integrated into the 
corporate structure, and a dramatic advertising 
and promotion campaign introduced. 


Evans . . The much-publicized recent history 
(and to be sure, the future) of Crane Co. centers 
around Thomas Mellon Evans, the company’s con- 
troversial new board chairman. Young (48) Mr. 
Evans has, within 20 years, parlayed a $10,000 in- 
vestment into a $60 million fortune. 

He built the H. K. Porter Co.’s $9 million sales 
volume in 1949 to $136 million in 1958, and net 
earnings from $190,000 to as high as $7.5 million 
during intervening years. He has fought for and 
won undisputed control of Crane Co. A lot of 
heads have rolled in the process (including that of 
past-president Neele F. Stearns). 

But, as Mr. Evans put it, a company that is as 
sick as Crane was must undergo an operation, and 
the sooner it is done, the earlier the patient will 
be on the way to recovery. Here’s how Mr. Evans 
operates: 


Distribution switch . . The day after Mr. Evans 
took over as Crane board chairman in April, 1959, 
(after threatening a proxy fight) he sent out or- 
ders that Crane branches were to be disposed of 
wherever the firm could get adequate distribution 
through independent industrial distributors and 
plumbing and heating wholesalers. 

In short, then, where Crane traditionally sold its 
products through its own branches, it adopted a 
new policy of discontinuing many company- 
owned branches and setting up sales through in- 


dependent industrial distributors and wholesalers. 

Also, where half of the sales volume through 
Crane branches had been derived from competi- 
tive products, the emphasis will now be on Crane’s 
own extensive line. 

At last count, the number of branches have been 
reduced from 130 to 53. To broaden distribution in 
weak areas and plug holes caused by the shutdown 
of certain factory branches, Crane signed up in- 
dependent outlets, now totaling about 1,100. 

(Although Crane is known to the public pri- 
marily as a manufacturer of plumbing and heating 
items for home use, actually two-thirds of its do- 
mestic factory sales are valves and fittings for in- 
dustrial use. Under the new distribution pattern, 
more sales outlets will probably be of the indus- 
trial type than was the case before.) 

According to Mr. Evans, “Crane Co. is primarily 
a manufacturer. I think that manufacturers com- 
peting with their wholesalers is a big mistake. 
That’s why we've been selling our branches. 

“We will continue to get rid of our branch out- 
lets in markets where we can get good distributors 
for our products. In those areas where we can’t 
get good wholesalers, we will have branches. But, 
I would like to see Crane selling entirely through 
independent wholesalers.” 


Products, vp’s ‘discontinued’ . . Meanwhile, 
Mr. Evans forced out vice-presidents right and 
left (and a total of seven directors have resigned 
since last April); retired a full third of Crane’s 
common stock with surplus cash plus proceeds 
from bank loans; drastically cut inventories; 
dumped marginal products; swung selling empha- 
sis to higher profit items. 

And it seemed that the “patient” was recovering 
while still on the operating table. Just six months 
after Mr. Evans took over, he announced that in 
the 1959 third quarter Crane had cleared $1.33 a 
common share as against just 8¢ a share in 1958. 
That brought nine months’ earnings to $2.64, vs. 
59¢ in 1958. 

Mr. Evans told fellow stockholders that in just 
two quarters he had slashed selling and adminis- 
trative expenses a hefty $7 million, cut the cost of 
goods sold by another $10 million. Result: though 
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over-all sales in the nine months dropped by $10 
million (to $238 million) costs fell far more sharp- 
ly and net rose. 

Also, by retiring shares at less than their book 
value, Evans had raised the equity behind each 
share of Crane common from $73.55 to $89.73. 

For the year ending Dec. 31, net income was 
$6,517,746, compared to 1958’s net earnings of 
$2,167,345. Based on current shares outstanding, 
Crane cleared $4.03 a share, against just $1.14 for 
58. 


Decentralization . . The latest Evans-sponsored 
change was a comprehensive reorganization of 
operations of the main plant in Chicago and the 
five recently acquired companies. Announcement 
of the change was made by Wesley A. Songer, 
new Crane president (who is also Mr. Evans’ 
personal financial adviser). 

Mr. Songer said the company has been formed 
into five groups. They are: (1) the industrial 
products group, Chicago; (2) the plumbing-heat- 
ing-air conditioning group, Johnstown, Pa.; (3) 
Crane Supply Co., Chicago; (4) systems and con- 
trols group, headquarters yet to be named, and 
(5) international group, New York, an entirely 
new function. 

The new arrangements unite Crane Co. with the 
five companies purchased since last September. 
These five are the Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., 
Springfield, Mass.; Pipe Fabricators, East Chicago, 
Ind.; Swartwout Co., Cleveland; National-U.S. 
Radiator Corp., Johnstown, Pa.; and Canadian- 
Pittsburgh Piping, Ltd., which has become part of 
Crane, Ltd., Canada, a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Crane Co. 


Divisions’ products, functions . . Mr. Songer 
said the industrial group will be headed by Charles 
H. Lovelace, a recently-appointed vice-president. 
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Then . . Before aie: of this year, Crane ites its 
valves and fittings with ads such as these. The spread 
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He will make his headquarters at Crane Co.’s 
Chicago works. The group’s manufacturing plants 
are three Crane Co. factories in Chicago, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and East Chicago, Ind.; the Chap- 
man Valve Mfg. plant at Springfield, Mass.; and 
two National-U. S. Radiator factories: Powdered 
Metals at Johnstown, Pa., and Cyclotherm at Os- 
wego, N. Y. 

The industrial group will have responsibility for 
the manufacture, engineering and sale of valves, 
fittings, fabricated piping, steam generators and 
powdered metals. 

W. D. LaRue will head the group’s marketing 
department; J. P. Magos will direct engineering, 
and Walter Kovalick will be in charge of manu- 
facturing. 

T. B. Focke, former president of National-U. S. 
Radiator Corp., will head the plumbing-heating- 
air conditioning group. Its nine manufacturing 
plants consist of two Crane potteries and seven 
National-U. S. Radiator Corp. facilities. 

R. W. Lindsay has been named the group’s di- 
rector of marketing; L. N. Hunter, director of en- 
gineering, and L. L. Hotsenpiller will head manu- 
facturing. 

The Crane Supply Co., Mr. Songer said, is the 
company’s nationwide network of 53 sales branches 
and warehouses. H. R. Riggs, former manager of 
the Crane branch at Pittsburgh, has been named 
general manager. 

The fourth division—systems and controls group 
—is expected to play an important part in ad- 
vancing Crane Co.’s entrance into the fields of 
automation and automatic valving. It is made up 
of Crane’s Hydro-Aire factory at Burbank, Calif., 
and the Swartwout Co. Hydro-Aire produces air- 
craft components, actuators and an anti-skidding 
device called Hytrol. Swartwout is the original 
developer of fully-electronic process control 
equipment. 
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ALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE» PLUMBING + HEATING * AIR CONDITIONING 





was aimed at distributors; the one-page ad, at pulp ue 
paper manufacturers. 





eee A whole new 


marketing, manufacturing and research concept 
to meet the challenges 


of the Soaring Sixties 
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Now . . The new campaign, introduced to distributors 
via the spread at left, promises better service and new 
products. The first new product, a gate valve, was an- 


The international group is an entirely new func- 
tion for Crane, Mr. Songer noted, adding that the 
group will include several newly created or ac- 
quired companies. Ad agency for this group is 
National Export Advertising Service, New York. 


Purpose of decentralization . . Purpose of this 
decentralization into semi-autonomous divisions, 
all reporting directly to president Songer, is to 
give the product and sales groups more flexibility. 
Over the 104 years of Crane Co. existence the or- 
ganization became top heavy. Marketing decisions 
were too slow in the making; too many okays were 
needed before action could be taken. 

Also, each division’s company salesmen can 
specialize on product lines. As a Crane adman 
pointed out, “Our salesmen were selling toilets in 
the morning and valves in the afternoon.” 


New ad agency, campaign . . Meanwhile, 
Crane had switched advertising agencies, from 
Buchen Co., Chicago, to N. W. Ayer & Son, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia and offices in seven 
other cities. One of these seven is on Chicago’s 
LaSalle Street. 

The resulting new ad campaign epitomizes 
Crane’s attitude toward the 60s. Theme of the cam- 
paign, introduced in the February issue of Supply 
House Times and the March issue of Industrial 
Distribution, is “Direction ’70 . . .” (See accom- 
panying illustration). 

Copy reads, “The next decade promises to bring 
great advances in automation, industrial prod- 
uctivity and in construction—both industrial and 
residential. . . So, Crane Co. announces Direction 
’70—a three-pronged, right-now program to lead 
the way in valves, electronic controls, piping, 
plumbing, heating, and air conditioning. 

“The broad objectives— 

“Steamline distribution to provide better and 
faster service to customers. [“Crane had a hell of 
a reputation for poor delivery,” a Crane executive 
admitted. } 

“Acquire new plant facilities to broaden the line 
of Crane products. 


q@cranep 
meal 


nounced with a three-page ad (first page layout at right) 
in about 10 chemical petroleum, power, engineering and 
purchasing publications. 


“Accelerate research to improve existing prod- 
ucts, develop new ones. 

“Yet, Direction ’70 is more than a plan—it is 
action! 

“Already... 

“The Crane distribution network has been re- 
vised and strengthened. 

“Five established companies have been acquired 
recently by Crane. 

“Announcement promotions are being readied 
for seven new products. 

“You'll see a lot more of this Crane Direction 
‘70 tomorrow and in the years ahead. Many far- 
sighted distributors are a part of this exciting new 
team. It’s profitable to become a partner in Crane 
Direction °70.” 

The first of the new products promised in the 
announcement ad was introduced this month. It’s 
a new gate valve, and it was announced with a 
three-page ad which ran or is running in vertical 
business papers in the petroleum, power and 
chemical fields and in horizontal engineering and 
purchasing publications. About 10 publications in 
all will carry the ads. 

According to Crane industrial adman Robert E. 
Kenton, about a half dozen new industrial prod- 
ucts will be introduced in the near future. They 
will be advertised in about 25 business papers 
reaching the power, chemical and chemical proc- 
essing, pulp and paper, petroleum, marine, guided 
missle and atomic power fields. . 

In addition, Crane’s distribution policy will be 
spelled out in an ad “very soon.” This is some- 
thing Crane has never before made public. 

When asked for this year’s ad budget “in round 
figures,’ Mr. Kenton replied, “from $500,000 to $1 
million.” That’s pretty round. He did say, however, 
that this year’s ad schedule will not be substan- 
tially different from that of last year. 

Mr. Kenton also explained that his department 
is preparing “complete selling kits” for Crane’s 
own salesmen and wholesaler salesmen. 


Patient recovers . . It looks as though Thomas 
M. Evans’ patient is doing fine. ” 
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.. TO COMBAT THE SERIOUS LOSS OF PROFIT 
. TO INDUSTRY CAUSED BY $10 BILLION 
ts WORTH OF ECONOMICALLY OBSOLETE 
PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 
A TOP MACHINE TOOL PRODUCER ANNOUNCES 
A REVOLUTIONARY LEASING PLAN 
REQUIRING NO CAPITAL OUTLAY... 
NO PURCHASE OPTION OR OBLIGATION... 
AT HALF OF TRADITIONAL LEASING RATES... 
AND WHICH IS TOTALLY PAYABLE OUT OF 


Unie Woes the customer can put + $20,000 lathe on te perro!’ 
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Announcement . . Full-page ad announcing lease plan 
ran in Feb. 4 Wall Street Journal. One week later, J&L 
shipped the first machine leased under plan. 


J&L aims for 25% sales hike 


through new lease plan 


Jones & Lamson hopes to stabilize—and substantially increase—its 


business through a new machinery leasing plan that requires no 
capital outlay. Here’s the story of the new lease plan, the advertising 


that promotes it and its initial success. 


By Ted Sanchagrin @ |M Eastern Editor (for profit and productivity) and says it is unique 
in that it requires no down payment or security 


iy Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, deposit and no monthly payment until 30 days 


Vt., has launched a machinery leasing plan, which after shipment. J&L will lease its own standard 
it hopes will: and special metalworking tools and some perish- 


able tools. It also will lease non-competitive 
1. Increase its business 25% above normal. metalworking tools made by other companies. 
Since no capital outlay is required, tool rental 
will be paid, in effect, out of profits derived from 
their use in current production, the company says. 
J&L calls its plan the “Profitivity Lease Plan” The tool lease plan was introduced at a New 


2. Help smaller metalworking companies mod- 
ernize and expand without capital outlays. 
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domes & Lameon Machine Company, S17 Clinton 


Street, Springfield, Vermont. 
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Brand-new! A tully automatic tracing lathe 








Follow-up . . J&L’s “‘impact’’ ad promotes lease plan in 
February, March and April issues of metalworking busi- 
ness publications. Two-color ad consists of four consecu- 


York press conference in January and aroused 
immediate interest in the metalworking industry. 

The company already has leased five machines 
worth $65,000, and is negotiating leases on an ad- 
ditional $200,000 worth of machines, Jordan D. 
Wood, manager of J&L’s new marketing services 
department, told IM. “We have also received 15 or 
20 inquiries from officers of top companies. Most 
of them say, ‘Please send a salesman to call on us.’ 
This normally is unheard of,’ Mr. Wood said, in 
describing the early success of the plan. 


A problem solver .. The J&L lease plan was de- 
veloped principally by company treasurer Nor- 
man T. Harrison, who says one of the plan’s chief 
selling points is its no-down-payment-no-secu- 
rity-deposit provision. Mr. Harrison, who de- 
veloped the J&L plan after a six-month study of 
existing lease arrangements vs. installment or 
cash purchases, said, “Many small companies find 
it hard to make even a down payment for leasing 
* machine tools on existing plans.” 

The company believes the plan will help the 
metalworking industry solve its problems because 
it makes it possible to lease machine tools on a 
mass basis. (For itself, J&L hopes, the plan will 
level out the peaks and valleys that traditionally 


tive right hand pages. First two pages are shown above. 
First page announced lease plan, other three promoted 
specific J&L products 


plague machine tool builders.) 

Major problems faced by metalworking manu- 
facturers are critical shortages of after-tax cap- 
ital; obsolete machine tool equipment (the J&L 
lease plan was partly triggered by an American 
Machinist survey which showed 45% of machine 
tools now in use were installed before 1945—this 
represents $15 billion worth of equipment that 
should be replaced immediately); the squeeze on 
industry by higher labor and raw material costs; 
need for new, more efficient machinery to step up 
production to offset the upcoming shortages of 
skilled labor; infiltration of foreign-made ma- 
chines into domestic markets, and federal tax 
laws which impede investment on modern equip- 
ment by restrictions on rates of depreciation and 
tax life of equipment for amortization. 


Advertising the plan . . The new lease plan will 
play a major role in J&L’s 1960 advertising. First 
ad in the lease campaign was a full page ad in the 
Feb. 4 issue of The Wall Street Journal. (The ad- 
vertising agency is Henry A. Loudon Advertising, 
Boston.) 

The company’s regular “impact advertising” 
series (four consecutive right hand page ads, pre- 
ferred position opposite solid editorial) will ad- 
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a > “ask 
Fast action . . This $22,000 machine was shipped to 
a Charlotte, N.C., manufacturer under the new lease 
plan 3 weeks after plan was announced to the press and 


vertises the lease plan in Feb. 22 American Ma- 
chinist, March Machinery, Mar. 24 The Iron Age, 
Mar. 28 Steel and April Production and Tooling & 
Production. A black-and-write page replica of the 
first “impact” page is scheduled for Mar. 4 Elec- 
tronics, Mar. 5 Business Week, March Automatic 
Machining, Factory, Metalworking, Mill & Fac- 
tory and Industrial Quality Control; April Auto- 
mation, Grinding & Finishing, Machine & Tool 
Blue Book, The Tool Engineer and Western Ma- 
chinery & Steel World, and May Modern Ma- 
chine Shop. 

Some small space ads will be placed in a couple 
of Sunday business section editions of The New 
York Times. 

J&L’s 1960 advertising and promotion budget is 
$300,000—up $20,000 from last year—and in addi- 
tion the company has a new “marketing services” 
budget of $50,000. 


Salesmen get advance notice . . To build up 
sales enthusiasm while avoiding leaks to the press 
and hurt feelings within the company, J&L pre- 
sented the plan to its salesmen from nine district 
offices, plus field representatives for the South- 
west and West Coast, with a sales meeting Jan. 11 
in New York and the next day in Cleveland, close 
to ten days before the New York press conference. 

Canadian representation was soft-pedalled. Can- 
ada is a particular problem at the moment since it 
has a 30% customs duty. How J&L will be able to 
put the lease plan into effect in Canada has not 
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1 week after announcement ad ran. Shown in photo are 
(I. to r.) J&L plant superintendent E. W. Simonds and 
domestic sales manager Kenneth A. Henn. 


been solved yet, but “we’re working on that now,” 
Mr. Wood says. 

In addition to space advertising, direct mail will 
be used to promote the lease plan. A reprint of 
the one-page business paper ad was mailed Feb. 8. 
A week later the reprint was sent to officers in the 
same companies considered influential in pur- 
chasing decisions. — 

To those prospects: and customers seeking details 
on the lease plan, the company mails a specimen 
lease, a four-page folder describing the plan, and 
a 12-page pamphlet explaining the company’s 
avoidable costs replacement formula. 


Questions & answers .. About the plan itself, 
IM asked Mr. Wood a series of questions. Here are 
the questions and the answers: 


Q@. How can you send out these expensive tools 
with no security deposit? What’s the point in leas- 
ing perishable tools? 

A. “When a standard machine tool is adapted to 
a customer’s job, it requires cutting tools and tool 
holders. Cutting tools are included in the original. 
It makes good business sense to include the cut- 
ters first time around. There is no risk with no 
security deposit. The prospect is checked out in a 
credit rundown.” 


Q. Is there any option to buy in connection with 
the plan? 

A. “No. This is a true lease plan. It includes no 
option to purchase, either at a stated time or at a 





fixed amount.” 


@. Are the other tools you'll be leasing competing 
machines? Does J&L make money on the leasing 
of these other machines, or is this provided as a 
service to the customer? 

A. “These are not competing machines. We'll 
lease non-competing machines. This is a service to 
the customer. The customer orders what he wants. 
But we won't lease competing tools.” 


Q. Just what types of tools and machines are in- 
volved? 

A. “Any major machine tools. J&L’s present line 
includes turret and automatic lathes, automatic 
die heads, optical comparators, thread grinders, 
precision boring machines, numerical control 
equipment and threading taps.” 


Q. What lease periods are available? 

A. “One to ten years. But logic points at the five- 
year lease as the smart one. Our sheets are based 
on five years. Rental is $20.50 per month for each 
$1,000 of equipment.” 


Q@. Does this perhaps have anything to do with 
the fact that the National Machine Tool Builders 
Association show is held every five years? 

A. “Yes. The NMTB show is coming up this year 
—in September, in Chicago. We hope to capitalize 
on it. The next show will be 1965, the leases will 
be toward the end of their lives, and we think it’ll 
be a good deal, with the new tools due five years 
from now.” 


Q@. Have you had any kind of time payment plan 
for past purchases? If so, how will lease payments 
compare with purchase payments? 

A. “We had—and still have—the pay-from-pro- 
ductivity plan, under which the customer pays 25% 
down and makes monthly payments for from one 
to five years. But buying on installment, a com- 
pany has to put the machine on the books as an 
asset. It’s taxable under the time-payment plan. 
Of course, we’ll still sell for cash, too.” 


Q@. How does maintenance work? Is this done at 
J&L’s expense and for how long a period? 

A. “Maintenance is the normal one-year guaran- 
tee of all tools in the package, as if bought out- 
right. This one-year guarantee applies to any new 
machines, J&L’s or others.” 


Q. How long will J&L lease a particular machine? 
That is, how long before it will be retired from 
the leasing program? What happens to it after 
that? Does rental decrease as the machine grows 
older? 

A. “We'll lease one to ten years, and at the end of 
the initial lease period the lessee may continue to 
lease on a year-to-year basis at one-third the 
original rate, or return the machine to J&L with 
no further obligation—J&L paying the freight—or 
lease a new replacement machine. Beyond five 
years, for example, a one-third increment would 


be $6.83 monthly rental per $1,000 of equipment.” 


@. Can you describe how J&L would serve a 
typical small company through a lease plan? 

A. “Simple. Our engineers will survey a plant and 
make a quotation. 

“The engineers also will remind the prospect, of 
course, that with the lease plan he can take ad- 
vantage of applicable tax deduction provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Service code, and that lease 
payment is the same whether one, two or three 
shifts are run, with no extra charged for multi- 
shift operation.” 


25% increase foreseen . . J&L did $12 million 
in business last year, and estimates $17.5 million 
this year. In addition, it expects “up to a 25% sales 
volume increase this year beyond the pre-lease 
estimate with the new plan,’ Mr. Wood says. 


Other leasing action . . Leasing plans are not 
new in the machine tool industry. But no-down- 
payment plans appear to be. Kearney & Trecker is 
a pioneer in the machine tool industry with a 
down-payment lease plan (February 1954 IM). 
The J&L plan is bound to have its effect in the in- 
dustry. According to the lead news article in Feb. 1 
Purchasing Week, many machine tool makers in 
Cleveland and Boston admit they are not pushing 
leasing. Several said they were definitely against 
the idea. 

One company said, “We’re in business to sell 
our equipment.” Another said, “Leases go only to 
triple A-1 credit risks and those who have cash 
to make down payments.” But a third company 
said it has its own “tailor-made” leasing plan and 
“will bend it” to suit the customer’s needs. 

Meantime, Hertz Corp., known principally as an 
auto rental company, announced Feb. 1 it will 
lease a wide variety of industrial goods, such as 
office and production machinery, electronic and 
other scientific devices, over-the-road trailers, 
fork lift trucks, bulldozers, interchangeable con- 
tainers, aircraft equipment—and machine tools. 
And Deere & Co., a major manufacturer of agri- 
cultural, industrial and construction machinery, 
has entered the leasing field through Boothe Leas- 
ing Corp., San Francisco, which specializes in the 
leasing of industrial equipment and business ma- 
chines. The plan is limited to Deere’s industrial 
and commercial customers through the Deere 
dealer organization. 

In the Hertz plan, through its new Hertz Equip- 
ment Leasing Corp., a typical example of a lease 
would provide for a piece of equipment for three 
years at 3.2% of the original cost per month. The 
customer would have the option to renew the lease 
at 5%-a-year at the end of the 36 months. In the 
Deere plan customers could arrange for the pur- 
chase of goods by Boothe, which would lease them 
for three- to five-year periods. Normal Deere 
dealer-and-customer relationships will not be 
changed under the leasing plan. a 
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The 100 
hands of 


advertising 


The copywriter goes to work . . 


The photographer 
gets the 
illustrations . . {gy A movie that portrays the development of an 
industrial advertising campaign by showing only 
the hands that “built” the campaign has been pro- 
duced by a San Francisco industrial adman and a 
Denver advertising agency to help sell the value 
of industrial advertising. (Some of the key shots 
The ortist from the film are shown on this page.) 
adds his The 15-minute sound and color movie, “The 
touch . . Hundred Hands of Industrial Advertising,’ was 
directed by William F. Haddon, advertising and 
sales promotion manager of Western Machinery 
Co., San Francisco. Co-producer, with Mr. Had- 
don, was Wescott-Frye & Associates, Denver. 
The movie covers every major step in creating a 
The careful complete industrial advertising-sales promotion 
work of program, including marketing planning, trade ad- 
the engraver . . vertising, direct mail, trade shows, publicity, pub- 
lic relations, bulletins and catalogs. It shows dra- 
matically the essential parts played by the various 
people whose skills develop such a program. It 
also illustrates the importance of sales and adver- 
tising teamwork. 
The typographer The campaign portrayed in the movies was a 
sets it real one—a campaign introducing and promoting 
in metal . . ’ 7 2 Western Machinery Co. products to the aggregate 
(sand, gravel and related products) industry. Ac- 
cording to Gilbert C. Frye, president of Wescott- 
Frye, “Thanks to this campaign and an aggressive 
sales effort, over 43% of Western Machinery Co. 
sales were in the aggregate field within two years 
after initiating the program.” 

The producers’ aim is for advertising and mar- 
keting men to use the film to promote their value 
to management. “It is our feeling,” said Mr. Frye, 
“that the more management is made aware of the 
skill and experience that are so essential to the 
successful advertising-sales promotion-marketing 
program, the more they will respect—and place 

Finally the confidence in—the men of advertising.” 
salesmen : Copies of the film are available to advertising 
mokes his calls . . sa lia s 
groups or individuals at cost (approximately $100) 
from Wescott-Frye & Associates, 333 W. Colfax 
Ave., Denver, Col. * 


Trade show 
experts 
add to impact . . 
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Case No. ie small pump-manu- 
facturing company spends $5,000 on 
marketing-concept-based research and 
ends up with a sensible blueprint for 
marketing a new product. 


Case No. 3 - « An aircraft compa- 
ny spends $3,000 on research to find 
where to direct advertising for new engi- 
neers. Result: an estimated $250,000 are 
saved in recruitment advertising over six 
years. 


Case No. a - « An electronics com- 
ponent manufacturer develops a new 
measuring device useful in its own indus- 
try. Through marketing-concept-based re- 
search it uncovers new markets which in- 
crease the product’s potential 300%. 


What's Your Problem? . - 


These capsule case histories tell how three 
companies used marketing concept tech- 
niques to solve marketing and advertising 
problems. You can do the same. The article 
below tells how. 


How to make the marketing 
concept make sense 


Here’s proof that the small industrial company can make use of the 
principles of the marketing concept just as well as the large. 


By George F. MacKenzie @ Research Director 

Chambers, Wiswell, Shattuck, Clifford & McMillan 
Boston 

fg Often a new idea or concept suffers in its 
formative years from a barrage of ivory tower 
double talk used by the more sophisticated early 
practitioners. Such is the case with today’s “mar- 
keting concept.” ! 

Naturally, the corporate giants that had the 
foresight and finances to back the studies that led 
to the marketing techniques we know today feel, a 
certain pride of ownership. And as a result, they 
have contributed to the cloak of mystery which 
still surrounds the practical and workable mar- 
keting methods hinted at in the publicity given 
the marketing concept. 

This is unfortunate, because the concept—minus 
the double talk—can build a practical and down- 
to-earth approach to profits for any company. 
Even the small manufacturer can take advantage 
of this pioneering done by the larger corporations. 

In fact, it is the capitalization on the billions of 
dollars’ worth of the promotional and research ex- 
perience of the large companies that will enable 


smaller companies to win a growing share of the 
markets. The very key to the smaller competitor’s 
success will be his awareness of the vast pool of 
marketing knowledge—and the effectiveness with 
which the small manufacturer applies it to his 
own operations. 


How the giants do it . . But before explaining 
how the smaller company can use this informa- 
tion, let’s take a brief look at how the successful 
giants got that way. 

Perhaps the most startling fact that points up 
the degree of success that has been obtained by 
some of the giants is that the lion’s share of any 
given market is dominated by an extremely small 
number of companies. In any industry, about 
80% of the goods or services are sold by approxi- 
mately 20% of the total number of companies 
competing for the market. 

In analyzing what they do to achieve this lion’s 
share of their market, we find there are six 
broad areas of marketing activities that they 
utilize thoroughly: (1) research, (2) selling, (3) 
sales promotion, (4) advertising, (5) merchan- 
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dising and (6) public relations. 

There are, of course, scores of other activities 
that fall within each of these broad categories, 
but for our purpose, these six provide an easy 
and understandable grouping. 

Initially, the larger corporations have an ad- 
vantage in the form of financial strength. This has 
permitted the acquisition of highly experienced 
individuals as staff supervisors or department 
heads in each of these six major areas. Secondly, 
the large corporation can adequately budget funds 
to do a thorough job in each of these areas. With 
the advantages of skilled specialists and substan- 
tial budgets to support its operations, the large 
corporation is able to study, reach and acquire 
a large share of its market. 

These advantages need one major addition in 
order to produce a successful result, namely 
frugality. Although their financial strength per- 
mits much larger efforts than smaller competition 
can afford, only effective investment has allowed 
them to reach and retain the positions of strength 
that they hold. It is here, by observing how the 
successful giants have learned to invest effective- 
ly, that the smaller competitor can learn to apply 
these same techniques in proportion to its size, 
financial strength and objectives. 


One major factor . . The frugality mentioned 
above, with which successful companies invest 
their marketing dollars, is made possible by one 
major factor in their operations—research. Re- 
search in its many forms (and fancy names) adds 
up to one relatively simple word: facts. It is facts 
in the form of customer wants and characteristics 
that enable the marketing concept to increase 
the profitability and efficiency of all phases of a 
company’s operations. Shown in box on the op- 
posite page are some typical examples of how re- 
search facts can contribute to sounder decision- 
making in the day-to-day operations of any in- 
dustriai company. 

These are just a few of the types of facts that 
can be gathered in the research phase of the mar- 
keting concept. Any of these facts could well con- 
tribute to more profitable decisions for every op- 
erating division of a company. When each of the 
five other major marketing activities—selling, 
sales promotion, advertising, merchandising and 
public relations—is planned on the basis of ac- 
curately defined market facts, the marketing con- 
cept is in operation. 


Most important activity . . Research to find these 
market facts is perhaps the single outstanding ac- 
tivity that has led to the success of some of the 
U.S. giants. In its many forms, research has en- 
joyed considerable publicity, much of which, un- 
fortunately, has been of the obscure protective 
jargon variety. If these down-to-earth and prac- 
tical techniques were publicized and reported in 
simple, easy-to-understand language, many other 
manufacturers and service organizations could 
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quickly and _ intelligently utilize them to 
strengthen their own marketing programs. 

Here is an example of a valid and practical 
marketing technique in the research area pre- 
sented, on the left, as you may have seen it pub- 
licized, and on the right, with the jargon trans- 
lated into understandable language: 


Jargon Plain talk 


Really means: If we ask 
a man what kind of car 


Motivations research depth 
interview techniques pro- 
vide accurate data on he wil buy, and he says 
consumer self-image and a Cadillac, he probably 
self-evaluation in testing says this to make himself 
brand preferences and _ look better in the eyes of 
buying intentions. the person asking the 
question. (He probably 
will not buy a Cadillac, 
and by further question- 
ing we may find he will 
actually buy a Ford.) 


Motivation research is one of the valuable tech- 
niques available to everyone through consulting 
organizations to find out why people really buy 
what they do, and how their products can be 
made to satisfy more closely the buyers’ actual 
wants. 


In industrial field . . This technique applies 
both to consumer and industrial marketing prob- 
lems. In the industrial field, for example, thou- 
sands of manufacturers face the problem of sales 
volume limited to _ split-purchasing practices, 
where competing products are very similar in na- 
ture. Here the motivations researchers can find 
out why the purchasing agent divides his pur- 
chases among the several salesmen calling on 
him and what can be done to obtain a larger 
share of his business. 


Let's look at market research . . Here’s an- 
other jargonized definition—and its translation: 


Jargon Plain talk 


Market research provides Really means: By asking 
accurate detailed data on the right questions of 
a sample basis, which typical customers or pros- 
when expanded to market pects on a limited basis, 
universe statistics, allows accurate national and 
national potentials to be 
accurately established 


territorial sales potentials 
can be defined 


Market research can be performed by trained 
personnel in any sized company or can be ob- 
tained at reasonable cost through consulting or- 
ganizations who specialize in this service. Any 
manufacturer or service organization which un- 
dertakes market research is capitalizing on the 
experience and efforts of the successful blue chip 
companies who have spent millions of dollars 
building a storehouse of market facts. 

By sponsoring their own research programs, 
building large research staffs, bringing pressure 








Facts possible from market, product or 
motivation research... 


Dollar volume of potential markets. 


Operating departments which can draw 
on these facts... 


Finance: Can accurately plan quantity and timing 
of capital requirements. 





Product unit volume market 
potentials. 


Production: Can accurately plan equipment, labor 
and materials requirements. 





Location of buying 
individuals in the market. 


Sales: Pin-point direction of sales force for maxi- 
mum sales at minimum cost. 





Geographical market 
location (by territory). 


Administration: Plan personnel requirements to 
match market locations. 





Define best methods of 
distribution. 


Sales: Plan distributor or jobber location in high 
potential areas. 





Forecast effects of new 
products on long and short 
range planning. 


Management: Allow sound acceptance or rejection 
of new products. 





Define market wants for prod- 
uct design or modification. 


Engineering: Design or modify products for in- 
creased saleability. 





Define status of competition. 


Management: Make policy decisions to counteract 
competitive strategy. 





Determine price sensitivity 
of market. 


Finance: Allow costs and selling prices to fit mar- 
ket wants and produce profits 





Define buying objections of 
potential markets. 


Advertising: Develop theme to anticipate and over- 
come future objections 





Define market potentials 
by product or product line. 


Finance: Make proportional budget allocations in 
terms of potential return. 





Define market potentials by 
product by territory. 


Sales: Establish accurate sales quotas and evaluate 
performance of salesmen, distributors or jobbers. 





Locate products with unprofitable 
future potentials. 





Management: Sound basis for decision to drop it 
before costly sales efforts are expended in a de- 
clining market. 








to bear on educational institutions to train per- 
sonnel along these lines and co-sponsoring a 
great many private and governmental research 
projects, the pioneers have made available a 
wealth of basic research statistics in every indus- 
try that can be used by any who choose to do so. 

Many manufacturers feel and will quickly stip- 
ulate that they have always used and continue 
to use “research” in planning their operations. 
This has been in many cases a logical, but often 
misleading, use of the field sales force as a source 
of market information. For example, if we draw 
an analogy to the motivation research question 
to the potential car buyer, the answers of the 
salesmen and retailers are often biased to provide 
an answer they think is expected and one which 
will enhance them in the eyes of the asker. 


How many times has this type of question been 
asked of the salesman: “What do you think the 
reaction would be if we came out with a new 
XYZ? Do you think it will sell?” The salesman 
(conditioning his answer to increase his stature 
in the bosses’ eyes) has replied: “I think it’s a 
terrific idea, you go ahead and make ’em, and 
don’t worry I'll sell ’em.” Reactions of this type 
can be dangerous and costly if used as a basis for 
major marketing decisions. Reactions can also be 
negative from the field throwing a wrong light on 
a product that actually has good potential. 


Putting the marketing concept to work . . 
The following brief case histories are examples of 
how some widely diverse companies have put to 
work the techniques of the marketing concept 
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economically and with excellent results. 


Case No. 1 .. A small New England pump manu- 
facturer had developed a brand new principle of 
pumping which offered many advantages over 
conventional pumps. This new pump could han- 
dle practically any material from high-acid solu- 
tions to large particle sludge and explosives. Com- 
pany management realized at the outset that there 
was little doubt as to the market accepting this 
new pump enthusiastically. They also realized 
that there was a vast area of information that 
they lacked about where and how to begin. The 
following questions immediately became neces- 
sary to answer: 


@ What size and capacity pumps should they 
manufacture? 

@ What kind and how much production equip- 
ment would they require? 

@e How much financing would be required to 
launch the manufacturing and selling operations? 
@ What methods of selling would prove most 
efficient? 

® Should they advertise, and if so, where and 
how much? 

@ What models should be offered and to what in- 
dustries? 

@ What individuals by name or title would be 
the actual buyers in each industry? 

@ How many could they expect to sell to each 
industry annually? 

@ What price should be charged to assure ac- 
ceptance by the market? 

@ Who were the immediate prospects? 


Questions such as these face any manufacturer 
when he introduces a new product. This com- 
pany chose to undertake a market research study 
to find the answers to these and other questions 
before committing funds to the production and 
promotion of their product. 

A mail survey was drawn up and sent to a 
large sampling of companies in the many indus- 
tries known to be, or suspected of being, substan- 
tial buyers of pumps. Care was taken to avoid 
any hint of a sales approach to prevent recipients 
from “freezing up.” The data was requested from 
them as experienced authorities who could be of 
assistance in this study. 

Approximately 5,000 
mailed. Forty per cent were returned with com- 


questionnaires were 


George F. MacKenzie is director 
of research for Chambers, Wis- 
well, Shattuck, Clifford & Mc- 
Millan, Boston, marketing and ad- 
vertising consultants. Before join- 
ing that organization, he was 
vice-president of Technical Mar- 
keting Associates. He is a grad- 
uate in industrial design and has 
done graduate work at the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology 
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plete information provided. Because the surveys 
were pre-coded with Government S.I.C. (Standard 
Industrial Classification) and by number of pro- 
duction workers in each plant, it was possible 
to define the product requirements, number of 
potential sales and models most suitable for each 
industry surveyed. In addition, the name of the 
individual most concerned with pump purchases 
was obtained from the signature block on the re- 
turned questionnaires providing immediate and 
fully qualified sales leads as a by-product of the 
research. The data provided the answers to all 
the questions posed, allowing this manufacturer 
to set up his production and sales facilities with 
minimum costs and assuring him of a good share 
of his market at the right price and profit levels. 
This survey conducted with the assistance of out- 
side marketing counsel cost a total of $5,000. Its 
success was best summed up by the company 
president, who, when viewing the results, com- 
mented that he could easily have spent three to 
four times this amount in developing just one 
prototype model without knowing its ultimate 
saleability. 


Case No. 2... An electronics component manu- 
facturer had developed a low-torque measuring 
device in the process of controlling accurate 
torque measurement in its own_ production 
processes. Seemingly a useful and clever device, 
it was patented and became one of the products 
sold by the company. This product quickly 
reached a relatively low plateau of sales in its 
first year and continued at this same level for 
a period of five years. The company decided, on 
advice of its marketing and advertising agency, 
to undertake market research and analysis to 
uncover new markets and define potentials for 
this product. 

The product was then being sold to relatively 
few industries—only those associated with elec- 
tronics. The nature of the product was broader 
than this field, but the only channel of distribu- 
tion available to the company was an electronic 
representative organization. A mail survey was 
sent to 60 different industrial categories asking a 
number of questions about the measurement of 
torque and the buying plans of the recipients. A 
33% return on the questionnaire uncovered 35 re- 
sponsive market areas where torque measuring 
problems existed that could be solved by this 
product. A total market potential of approximate- 
ly 25,000 units was discovered in these 35 indus- 
trial categories. Some of the areas responding, 
such as the toy and game industry, and the food 
industry, never would have been reached by the 
existing sales organization. 

It was learned that torque equipment of this 
type was normally sought either directly from the 
manufacturer or from industrial supply distribu- 
toys. This re-oriented sales—using direct mail and 
selling to distributors. In addition, the annual 
sales potential was found to be 300% over that 





previously attained. 

Advertising and direct mail efforts could then 
be directed with pin-point accuracy at the po- 
tential market areas. In addition, a costly uphill 
fight to obtain a share of a declining market was 
avoided. The normal course of events would have 
been to intensify efforts (and increase costs) to 
sell to the electronics industry which the survey 
showed to be within one year of saturation. This 
manufacturer can now profitably promote and 
sell this product for approximately a five-year 
period to the new markets disclosed by the sur- 
vey. In addition, he will know when sales have 
reached the total potential and can divert his in- 
terests and money to new, more profitable direc- 
tions. 


Case No. 3.. An aircraft company seeking engi- 
neering personnel had, through its agency, put 
the principles of the marketing concept to work 
in the recruiting of specialized enginering per- 
sonnel from all over the country. Engineer re- 
cruiting of high-caliber personnel has been a 
continuing and costly operation to thousands of 
companies. Facts again form the basis of this un- 
usual and successful approach to the problem. 

At the outset of this program, a decision was 
made to pursue research studies to divulge as 
much information as possible about the availa- 
bility, location and motivations of the “engineer 
market.” By working closely with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and a host of engineering pub- 
lications and societies, a storehouse of data was 
gathered on the areas these engineers came from 
and the type of working atmosphere that had the 
most appeal. 

The normal methods for recruiting engineers 
had been one of acquiring as much money as pos- 
sible from company finances and then saturating 
newspapers and trade magazines with advertising 
designed to lure the engineer into the fold. This 
broadside approach has been a costly, hit-or-miss 
one resulting in a national average cost-per-engi- 
neer-hired of $1,000 for advertising alone. 

The marketing approach provided a technique, 
based on research facts, which enabled this com- 
pany to focus its efforts into the most potential 
areas. This was done by utilizing government and 
association data and keeping alert to geographical 
shifts in contract awards to pin-point areas and 
times when groups of engineers became avail- 
able or restive due to contracts being missed or 
completed by their current employers. 

As a result, this company consistently obtained 
hundreds of high-caliber engineers over a period 
of six years at less than half the average national 
cost. The initial research conducted by this com- 
pany’s agency cost a total of $3,000. The approxi- 
mate net saving over this six-year period has 
been close to $250,000. Here again is sound evi- 
dence of the value of investing comparatively 
small amounts of money in basic marketing re- 
search to produce far greater results and sav- 


“Once the cloak of mystery is removed, 
smaller companies can compete on the same 
basis as the successful larger corporations 


by operating under a research-based market- 


ing concept.”’—George F. Mackenzie 


ings in the cost of obtaining the objectives. 


The foregoing are just a few examples of the re- 
search-based marketing concept in operation. 
Others are available to illustrate the use of the 
five other tools in the complete or total market- 
ing concept—merchandising, advertising, selling, 
sales promotion and public relations. 

Case histories like these in a wide variety of 
industries are being developed every day, but as 
yet they are infinitesimally small in numbers com- 
pared to the approximately four million business 
enterprises in the United States which can take 
advantage of these techniques. 


Some startling facts . . The most evident proof 
of the success of the marketing-oriented company 
can be found by analyzing what is happening in 
the introduction of new products to the market. 
At present, 80°% of all new products fail. If we 
consider for a moment the total amount of wasted 
and lost profits this figure represents, the aspect 
is a little frightening. 

While new products are failing at this alarm- 
ing rate we see the successful giants consistently 
achieving growing sales and profits from new 
products. What does it mean? Simply this: The 
new products these companies introduce certain- 
ly do not fail, but rather they account for better .- 
than half of the total profits for many of these 
companies. Why? Because the new products these 
successful companies introduce are fully tested 
in light of the market facts before thousands of 
dollars are invested in producing and attempting 
to sell them. Testing these products while they 
are still just ideas is the real key to their ultimate 
success; if the relatively few dollars spent in re- 
search give a product the green light to proceed 
into production and selling efforts, its chances for 
profitable survival are greatly increased. On the 
other hand, if research shows that market poten- 
tials do not warrant pursuing a product, literally 
millions of dollars in pilot production, sales at- 
tempts and promotional efforts can be saved by 
advance and certain knowledge that the product 
is not worth following through. 


Anyone can do it . . Because the techniques for 
testing these products (essentially the marketing 
concept we have been discussing), have not been 
made easy to understand, many business men 
have felt that the principles were not for them. 
Any manufacturer or service organization can 
compete on an equal footing with the larger mar- 
keting-conscious companies by training internal 
personnel to gather market facts or by utilizing 
the services of outside counsel. a 
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Are you loading salesmen 





with too much promotion? 


Looked at the back seat of one of your sales- 
man’s cars lately? If you did, chances are 
you found it cluttered with ad reprints, sam- 
ples, order forms, and a couple bulky pro- 
motional displays. Salesmen don’t like hav- 
ing their cars turned into combination 
offices, showrooms and warehouse. Neither 
do their wives. Here’s why the problem exists 


— and why it shouldn't . . 


By W. A. Patrick 


Ggé> A man who sells “the plushest bottom rest 
sold to the institutional markets” insists his wife 
is fast becoming neurotic because she must occa- 
sionally ride in the family car in the company of 
toilet seats and other such items. 

The situation developed this way: The com- 
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pany for which this young fellow works furnishes 
cars for its salesmen with the knowledge that they 
will be used for personal as well as business travel. 
These cars are not marked outwardly but as the 
salesman’s pretty blond wife explains, “The in- 
side of our car looks like a combination office, 
showroom and warehouse.” 

Of course this problem would not exist if the 
salesman simply removed company property 
whenever he and his wife used the car to drive to 
the store or to visit friends. “But that takes time, 
sweat and energy,” the young man points out. 
“And the whole load must be replaced before I go 
out again into my territory.” 

Is this fellow being unreasonable? He doesn’t 
think so, nor do a half dozen other industrial 
salesmen who were questioned about the increas- 
ing number of “tools” they are required to haul 
around as part of their selling job. 








5 tips for sales managers 


from industrial salesmen 


1. Give me enough—but not too much— 
promotional material. 


2. Keep supplies current. 


3. Send bulky displays direct to the dis- 
tributors. 


4. Fasten cartons with tape, not glue 
(easier to open and reclose). 


5. Don’t ask me to fill out promotion ma- 
terial inventory check lists. 








From printer to salesman. . An electrical parts 
salesman insists his company must be saving 
thousands of dollar every year on storage facilities. 
“Instead of the boys in the ad department arrang- 
ing to store literature and displays until we need 
them, many of these items are sent direct from the 
printers to the territory representatives. My car is 
down on its springs and the garage is so crowded 
with cartons I have to park in the driveway,” he 
says. 

A new man selling in the metal fabricating field 
expressed a similar view: Along with a half dozen 
of his fellow salesmen he was called into the 
office of the company’s sales vice-president for an 
informal talk. He didn’t mention the subjects dis- 
cussed but instead recalled that the “VP’s desk 
was as clear and smooth as his bald head. And no 
wonder. All the stuff he’s responsible for is hur- 
ried out to my home.” 


"Too much’ . . These salesmen aren’t about to re- 
volt, but they do feel they are being snowed under 
by too much of a good thing. As one salesman who 
has just 75 prospects and customers in his area 
explains, “The element of waste must be tremen- 
dous.” He elaborated by saying that when he is 
mailed preprints of trade paper advertisements he 
invariably receives several hundred. “And not 
only that,” he added, “I get a two-page letter with 
each lot telling me what the ads are, how I should 
use them, and what to say to prospective buyers.” 

A plant maintenance supply salesman who is a 
bit of an amateur psychologist feels that by play- 
ing “hard to get” in handing out samples, his 
company could automatically attach value and 
importance to these items. 

He goes a bit further in analyzing the situation 





by suggesting that the samples be mailed direct to 
prospects with a card carrying his picture and a 
very, very brief message over his processed sig- 
nature. “This would bring me to the attention of 
prospects at far less cost than a personal call and 
would lay the groundwork for man-to-man selling 
when I get around to the possible buyer.” 

With the hope of being constructive an auto- 
motive products salesman suggests that sales and 
advertising executives make an occasional check 
to determine how salesmen fit literature, samples, 
displays and the like into their limited transpor- 
tation and storage facilities. “Don’t simply look 
into a fellow’s car trunk or at the back seat of his 
car. Ask to see how he accommodates the excess 
in his garage or basement. And don’t overlook 
checking his wife’s reaction,” the salesman added. 

This latter recommendation was prompted by 
the claim of the salesman that once every few 
weeks he stumbles over a carton deposited on his 
living room floor by the parcel post or express 
man. “These packages are too bulky and heavy for 
my wife so they sit just inside the door until I 
come home in the evening. And I know my wife 
don’t like them cluttering up the house.” 


Car files . . A salesman who has four children 
uses a nine-passenger station wagon for his per- 
sonal and business use. To provide space he re- 
moved the rear seat and put in two conventional 
letter size files side by side. He fastened these to a 
dolly with side handles and bolted the entire set- 
up to the floor with easy-to-remove wing nuts. 

His very practical wife then fashioned a cush- 
ion to be placed on top of the files for the comfort- 
able seating of two of their children. 


Salesmen’s suggestions . . The salesmen inter- 
viewed offered these suggestions to their sales 
managers to help solve the problem: 


e “Feed me enough but not an excess of material 
to be used in promoting sales.” 


e “Keep supplies current. Don’t anticipate my 
needs for months in advance.” 


e “Send bulky displays direct to customers (dis- 
tributors) with memos that I’ll be around to set 
them up (if that’s necessary). Simply mail me 
carbon copy of memo with date of mailing.” 


e “Fasten cartons with tape instead of gluing 
down top flaps. This permits me to reclose carton 
and protect contents after I remove only a portion 
of the packaged material.” 


e “Don’t mail me an inventory check list to fill in. 
You know I'll give you only a guess-estimate, 
and I know you'll probably never look at the list 
after I return it.” 


e “If you think I’m asking too much then load 
up your car with the same assortment of material 
I carry and ask your wife and family to climb in 
for a ride some Sunday afternoon.” s 
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UU. S. postmarks make 
offbeat ad copy 


Ray Ewing Co. ran an ad campaign in which all copy was 


reproduced from genuine U. S. postmarks. It got results . . 


= Paul L. Krueger, advertising 
manager, Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, 
Cal., feed supplement manufacturer, 
says that if tv quiz programs ever 
become popular again, his category 
will be “Post Offices of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Krueger’s company conducted 
a successful ad campaign consisting 
of nothing but a series of postmarks, 
plus the company signature. When 
strung out vertically in a one-col- 
umn ad, the town names spelled out 
telegraphic-sounding messages such 
as “Ray Ewing Story Superior 
Quality Mix Quick Supply.” The 
postmarks for this particular ad, for 
the benefit of philatelist readers, 
were from Ray, Minn.; Ewing, Ind.; 
Story, Ark.; Superior, Mont.; Qual- 
ity, Ky.; Mix, La.; Quick, W. Va. 
and Supply, N. C. 

Some of the ads even named Ew- 
ing field salesmen in the interest of 
readers in those territories. One, for 
instance, said “Henry Wilder Sells 
Ray Ewing Premium Quality Mix.” 
(Henry is in Illinois and Wilder is 
in Minnesota.) 

Preparing the series was time- 
consuming, says adman Krueger, but 
it was fun, and it was also inexpen- 
sive. In fact, Mr. Krueger confesses, 
he kiddingly refers to the campaign 
as “The Taxpayer’s Revenge,” since 
the U. S. government (through the 
Post Office Department) furnished 
all art and copy—except, of course, 
the Ewing signature. 

The first step in creating the ads, 
Mr. Krueger recalls, was to write 8- 
to 13-word sentences based on Ew- 
ing services, products or personnel. 
Hundreds were dreamed up and 
then discarded when the almanac 
failed to reveal towns with exactly 
the names needed. 

Step two caused some trouble. 
Letters were sent to the postmasters 
of towns with the desired postmarks 
asking that the recipient supply 
clear hand-stamped reproductions 
of his town’s postmark on the en- 
closed blank sheet. The letter also 
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explained the purpose of the re- 
quest. 

It was then that adman Kreuger 
and friends learned all about Sec- 
tion 145.6 of the Postal Manual. 
That regulation forbids postmark- 
ing “plain slips of paper submitted 
for philatelic or other purposes.” 
He knows because a number of 
postmasters wrote and told him. 

At the same time, Mr. Krueger 
found out that postmasters can be 
nice people. One reply was from a 
postmaster in North Dakota. He, 
too, quoted Section 145.6, regretted 
his inability to comply with the re- 
quest and then ended his letter: “I 
have placed a clear impression of 
our postmark on your return en- 
velope.” Several other postmasters 
went out of their way to make the 
envelope impression clear. Other 
postmasters apparently did not feel 
the request violated postal regula- 
tions and complied by postmarking 
the blank paper. 

The series of eight one-column 
ads ran in one magazine only— 
Feedstuffs (a weekly)—for 13 con- 
secutive issues. After each of the 
eight ads had run once, the remain- 
ing five issues contained repeats of 
ads which mentioned specific names 
of sales representatives. 

“Our sales representative in the 
Southern California region had seen 
the ads in the layout stage and 
wasn’t too impressed with them,” 
says the Ewing ad manager. 

“However, the day after the first 
ad appeared, three different mill ex- 
ecutives commented to him on how 
clever they were. Since then he has 
been a staunch disciple of this ap- 
proach.” The comments were typical 
of those received by Ewing field 
representatives throughout the 
country. 

And, adds Mr. Krueger, it may be 
a coincidence, but for the three 
months following the first of the 
three consecutive insertions, Ewing 
had the largest quarterly sales vol- 
ume in its history. * 
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Intriguing . . Un- 
usual appearance 
of Ewing ads got 
plenty of reader- 
ship, drew many 
favorable com- 
ments. Each ad 
succinctly put 
across sales 
points for Ewing 
or its dealers. 

















Did you know that Newsweek is 
read by more male “Managers, 
Proprietors and Officials” than 
any other newsweekly? 





Of course Im sure. 
I read it 
in Newsweek 


Number of male Managers, Proprietors 
and Officials who read each newsweekly 


When you advertise in Newsweek, 
your advertising dollar buys many 
more readers in this important 
occupational group. 


Number of male Managers, 
Proprietors and Officials 
per advertising dollar 


Newsweek............. 

ee vm 54 

U.S. News & World Report 106 
These facts, like hundreds more 
of equalimportance, arecontained 
in a new non-sponsored research 
study by Sindlinger & Co., inde- 
pendent Business Analysts. In- 
dustrial advertisers will find it a 
vital aid to marketing. For your 
copy of this study, entitled 
“Characteristics of the Reading 


Audiences of Newsweek, Time e 
and U.S. News & World Report,”’ i, P ss 





and its companion working tool, 
a Ready Reference Chart show- 
ing comparisons, cost analysis, 
etc., write 
Director of Research, 
Newsweek, Dept. IM, 
444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


MA 


te ee eee 





The world-wide newsweekly tor communicative people 





& 
he im encyclopedia of marketing 


he one most serious sales weak- 

ness exposed by the recession, 
according to a report distributed by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, was the great prevalence of 
sub-standard salesmanship evident 
in almost every category of busi- 
ness endeavor. 

But, the report pointed out that 
only part of the blame lies with 
salesmen—that sales management, 
too, is at fault. The NICB survey 
tied the poor sales performance to 
a need for better management, bet- 
ter planning, better coordination of 
all sales efforts and more “alertness 
on the part of sales management.” 

Quite naturally, many firms and 
many sales executives are doing 
something to correct this situation. 
Some are stepping up sales training 
programs. Others are concentrating 
on sales conferences, sales clinics 
and are using other types of sales 
development procedures to in- 
crease the productivity of sales- 
men. Quite a few are offering spe- 
cial guidance to sales supervisory 
personnel. This latter training is 
aimed at improving middle man- 
agement’s selling and managerial 
skills, bettering their knowledge of 
the market, updating them in new- 
business prospecting techniques, etc. 
Other firms are training top sales 
management as well as line super- 
visors. 

But, sales training where it counts 
most—at the point of sale, at the 
salesman’s level—will be helpful 
only if we take a good, hard, eval- 
uative look at the selling weaknesses 
that most salesmen seem to ac- 
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A basic guide to 
Managing Salesmen 


By William J. Tobin 


quire in spite of their own best 
efforts, and those of sales manage- 
ment. These are weaknesses that 
salesmen must guard against eter- 
nally. 

The act of guarding against them 
is also a continuous function of 
sales management. It is important 
to realize that many of the weak- 
nesses have a way of growing on 
salesmen; they became ingrained 
habits of work. Drastic, complete- 
ly new sales training approaches 
are frequently required to correct 
them. 

After more than a quarter cen- 
tury of observation, of working for 
and with salesmen, I have come 
to believe that there are seven of 
these basic selling weaknesses. They 
are: 


Failure to Sell the 
Visual Sense 


Seeing is believing, it is said. Yet, 
this bit of wisdom is all too fre- 
quently unheeded even by the most 
experienced salesman. In most sales 
interviews, there is far too much de- 
pendence on oral expression and 
the use of the written sales mes- 
sage. All this is true in spite of the 
fact that numerous studies by com- 
petent educators, business and gov- 
ernment researchers have proven 
the value of “visual selling.” 

It isn’t enough to read or listen 
to words, however powerfully 
phrased. The visual sense must not 
be neglected. 

The father of modern-day sales- 


manship, John H. Patterson of Na- 
tional Cash Register fame, fre- 
quently alluded to the fact that the 
eye, the visual sense, was 20 
times as powerful as the ear in 
conveying a sales message. There’s 
ample statistical evidence to sup- 
port the truthfulness of this ob- 
servation. 

Studies made by psychologists in- 
dicate that 87% of all the messages 
conveyed to our brain are carried 
there via the visual sense. Compare 
this with the number of mental 
images the brain receives by way 
of the next most valuable sense, 
the sense of hearing. The same 
studies indicate that only 7% of all 
our mental pictures are conveyed 
to the brain by the sense of hear- 
ing; 4% by smell; 1% by taste, and 
1% by the sense of feel. 

Still other studies, made by the 
Navy during World War II, prove 
that memory is immeasurably aided 
by the visual sense; most particu- 
larly when the eyes are used in 
connection with one or two of the 
other senses. For example, if the 
ear and the eye are used together, 
35% more of the material presented 
is remembered. 

Think of the implication of this 
for the visual aids you use in sales 
training; for those that you supply 
your salesmen to show to cus- 
tomers; for those that you use in 
your advertising, sales promotion, 
direct mail brochures, bulletin 
boards and stockholder reports. 


Questions to ask yourself: Are 
you making frequent enough use 
Continued on page 69 














How one piece of paper 
leads to another ... ft 








PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


.. write that first piece of paper: 
specs on projects to meet public needs. 
Then to reach qualified contractors, 
they use another effective piece of 
paper: their ACP Regionals in which 
they annually place thousands of lines 
of bid information each year. 





with the aid of ACP Regionals 


The man who does the figuring calls 
on his experience—the unit bid tabu- 
lations and other information in his 
ACP Regional to figure the job re- 
quirements and his bids. 





This is the piece of paper 


that sparked the sale... 


Equipment Needs 


Now the wheels begin to turn. The 
contractor uses his ACP Regional as 
an important source of information 
both for the job and required equip- 
ment with which to do it profitably. 


ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN 


Construct 


i 1969 


ACP Regionals Provide 
Equipment Information 


ACP provides more pages of “what's 
new” than any other media. This is a 
service that ACP Regionals deliver in 
depth to their readers. . . another im- 
portant plus for advertisers. 





CONTRACTORS 


... transform bid invitations into 
dollars and cents, They read ACP 
Regionals thoroughly for bid and 
award news as well as information on 
equipment to keep competitive. In a 
recent survey, contractors rated ACP 
their most valuable source of infor- 
mation. 





Contract Awarded to 
Successful Bidder 


This is the pay-off. The returns are 
in. Public officials screen the bids, 
select the low bidder, award the bids. 
And news of the awards is carried in 
the columns of the ACP Regional. 


DEALERS 


... are the all-important link in the 
chain between customer and you. 
They know that the successful bidder 
will become a buyer—so they follow 
bid and editorial news. And success- 
ful dealers know the value of keeping 
their name in front of their prospects 
in ACP Regionals. 





And this is your payoff, too! Armed with his award, the successful bidder heads 
to your dealer and buys your product. See how every step of the way ACP 
Regionals have figured heavily in his business? See how one piece of paper 
(the invitation to bid) has led to another piece of paper (the SOLD sign) which 
leads to another piece of paper (greenbacks) in your firm's bank account? 
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offers complete 





Market Coverage at the Local Level 


This is a strong statement—but one that can be backed up and 
substantiated. A detailed publication preference study conducted 
by a leading construction equipment manufacturer shows the 
importance of acp regionals to men who buy and use construc- 
tion machinery. This booklet can be yours by contacting any 
member of the 14 acp regional network or by writing the Office 
of the Secretary, 1022 Upper Midwest Buiding, Minneapolis 1, 


Minnesota today. 
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of visual aids? Do your salesmen 
use the visual aids with which you 
provide them? Are the visual aids 
you use the most effective you can 
devise? Are you using visual aids 
with enough frequency in_ sales 
training, in communications, in cus- 
tomer contacts? If not, why not? 


Failure to Plan 


his failing is so obvious, so reg- 

ularly observed that it hardly 
bears repeating. Yet, any spot check 
of poor sales producers is almost 
certain to uncover the fact that one 
of the reasons for the poor per- 
formance is poor planning. It’s a 
weakness of some member of every 
sales force. The “busy” salesman, 
quite often the most conscientious 
performer, is nearly always guilty 
of this offense. There is hardly a 
salesman who could not _ benefit 
from a refresher course detailing 
ways to use his time better. 

It is good to remember that how- 
ever recently you may have cov- 
ered this subject with your men, 
circumstances, conditions, 
customer demands and the sales- 
manship needs of your firm have 
changed rapidly in the last few 
years—and will change with equal 
rapidity in the future. 

There is no universally applica- 
ble formula for instructing sales- 
men to make more effective use of 
their time, to plan their work and 
to maximize the results of good 
planning. This is training that is 
individual. The how-to of planning 
is different for every firm, every 
industry. It requires—simply be- 
cause the sales pay-off makes it 
so worth while—your most serious 
consideration. It is sales training 
that you must come back to periodi- 
cally with fresh thinking, new ap- 
proaches and more up-to-date tech- 
niques for making every minute of 
a sales day count. 


market 


Questions to ask yourself: Do 
you know in what areas of plan- 
ning your salesmen are weakest, 
need most help? Where do you need 
to take specific action? What can 
your salesmen do right now to 
make better use of their time, to 
organize their work day, to travel 
so that they eliminate wasted min- 
utes and hours, to find more time 
for face-to-face salesmanship? 

Do you have a job description for 
each selling job in the office, in the 
field, in town, on the _ road, 
at headquarters, in regional and 
district sales offices? How do 
job descriptions match actual work- 
ing conditions? Are job descrip- 
tions realistic? Do they allow time 
for planning? 

Is planning and time management 
part of sales training? Do you know 
how (and why) your best salesmen 
save time, work more effectively, 
cover more sales territory, make 
more calls than your poorer sales- 
men? Should you devote your next 
sales meeting to a discussion of ap- 
proved time management proce- 
dures? 


Failure to Mechanize Selling 


Mv too little attention has been 

given to the mechanization of 
personal salesmanship. The efficient 
salesman makes use of all kinds of 
mechanical sales aids (he would be 
the last to say it quite this way.) 
to increase his effectiveness as a 
seller, to extend his coverage of his 
sales territory, to exploit new fields 
of business and to do a hundred and 
one other things that he alone, per- 
sonally, couldn’t hope to do in a 
lifetime. 

Modern, successful, profitable 
salesmanship depends more and 
more on mechanization to extend 
the effective reach of its sales-mak- 
ing powers. Everyone knows of the 
availability and the selling power 
of the telephone. Everyone knows 
that a persuasive sales letter can 


be a powerful sales producer. We 
are all familiar with time-saving, 
work-saving office machines (tape 
recorders, dictation machines, re- 
printing and duplicating machines). 

But, how many salesmen actually 
make more than passing use of 
these convenient, mechanized sales 
tools to multiply their efforts, to in- 
crease the circulation of their sales 
messages, to conserve their selling 
time, to make themselves (how- 
ever indirectly) more quickly and 
more universally available to pros- 
pects and customers? Not many. 

Salesmen don’t make enough use 
of the mails or of the many office 
machines that, with a minimum ex- 
penditure of extra effort, can quick- 
ly and economically produce thou- 
sands of duplicate sales messages 
(letters, customer memos, impro- 
vised advertisements, etc.). 

A stencil can be a_ wonderful 
sales tool when it is used properly. 
You don’t have to be an expert to 
make good use of it. Every well- 
trained secretary is a skilled opera- 
tor who can cut stencils for any 
salesman who takes the time to 
produce a thoughtfully worded sales 
letter, a timely memo about a “hot 
item,” or a newsworthy description 
of his product or service. Almost 
every business has some facility for 
reproducing sales letters in quan- 
tity. 

The modern tools of sales com- 
munication—direct company 
publications, all the various forms 


mail, 


of advertising and sales promotion 
—can be made to help every sales- 
man’s personal salesmanship. It’s 
done every day. 

The more personal communica- 
tion instruments, such as the tele- 
phone and telegraph, can 
hours and sometimes days of a 
salesman’s time. The telephone, 
particularly, is an extremely val- 
uable sales tool. It will be time 
well spent if you take a few mo- 
ments to check your local tele- 
phone company on how best to use 
the phone to sell more of your 
products and services. You won't 


save 


‘be disappointed. Phone company 


sales promoters have a huge store- 
house of excellent, how-to-sell sug- 
gestions that will materially add to 
the effectiveness of your sales 
staffs telephone salesmanship. It’s 
worth a check. 


Continued on page 72 
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for sellers 
to the 
Chemical Process Industries 


Makers of 


MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT, 
MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES... 


Attention, Please! 


Today in the modern chemical plant, the balance of 
power has shifted. Maintenance is rapidly replac- 
ing operations as the major labor-consumer. The 
newer, highly-automated plants now find as much 
as 60% of their labor force here, and even in the 
average chemical plant with about 20% on main- 
tenance, the norm is highest of any industry. 

More specifically, DuPont reports maintenance 
increases of 125% in wage roll from ’40 to ’57 and 
150% in over-all cost from ’46 to ’57. Outlays are 
high as productivity levels usually fall below 50%. 
One chemical company reports work levels of 40%, 
another 35% — and these figures are derived by 
counting as productive, time taken for job plan- 
ning, sketch making and cleanup afterwards, as 
well as the actual repair time. The 60% non-pro- 
ductive time is spent traveling to and from the 
job, waiting for materials, etc. 

Right now, we’d say CPI-Management is eager 
to hear from anyone with ideas on cutting down 
and controlling maintenance costs. 
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IT'S WHAT'S UP 
TOP THAT COUNTS! 


At year’s end CHEMICAL WEEK circulation hit an 
all-time high of 43,000. Nothing earth-shaking 
here if you’re strictly a “mass” numbers player. 
But if you want “class” buying influence, remem- 
ber this 12-month, 3,000 subscriber gain is among 
CPI-Management . . . in all functions, from lab to 
plant to front office ... and at all levels, from de- 
partment heads and above.’ Remember, too... 
CHEMICAL WEEK is read, preferred and subscribed 
to independently by more management men than 
any other CPI publication. Ask your own salesman 
if real purchasing power isn’t “up top” with CPI- 
Management. Then ask your CW man to prove 
we've got it. 


HOW TO GET MORE 
FROM YOUR 
TRADE-SHOW EXHIBIT 


Trade-show managers say lack of know-how by 
exhibitors results in the waste of many thousands 
of promotional dollars annually. One chronic rea- 
son — after signing the contract, no one does any- 
thing until zero hour, a month or so before the 
show opens. Another common ill is too many ex- 
hibitors seem unsure of what they want to accom- 
plish. Here are the experts’ tips for future show 
exhibitors: 





@ Develop a trade-show 
strategy. Want to attract 
a great deal of traffic? Or 
is your aim target cus- 
tomers and prospects? 
Your goal is the key to 
booth size and location, 
equipment display, layout 
and personnel. 





e Employ a “stage de- 
sign”. Lighting, group- 
ings of salesmen, 3-D ar- 
rangement of elements 
should pull together to 
draw visitors. 


e Coordinate advertising, promotion and pub- 
licity with the exhibit. Spark interest in your 
booth with pre-show promotion, follow up with re- 
prints when the show opens. 


Feature new products and ideas, with publicity 
on hand for visitors and the press. 





CPI 
INVESTMENT 
INSURANCE 


Total U.S. R & D spending will top $12-billion over 
a 12-month period in ’59-60. Up 250% in 7 years. 
When you realize that just about 40% of all basic 
research is “chemical in nature” and some 10-15% 
is carried on by “strictly CPI” companies... well, 
it’s something to contemplate. And it makes chem- 
ical process sellers even more thoughtful because 
R & D is where new products are born — and who 
innovates more than the CPI? Don’t forget — it’s 
today’s research that pays off in big plant, equip- 
ment and materials spending tomorrow. 





DO YOU HAVE THESE 
CW MARKETING AIDS? 


These recently released research reports will help 
you know your CPI market better...its size, 
growth potentials, buying influence and specific 
applications for your products... 


Equipment (market study) *« Equipment (The 
CW Story) + Plant Site Selection » Heat Exchang- 
ers * Protective Coatings (4 reports) * Plastic Pipe 
* Control Systems « Fork Lift Trucks & Front-End 
Loaders * Pumps « Engineering & Construction 
* Consulting Engineers (a directory) « Computers 
* Textile Bags « Multiwall Bags « Ethyl] Alcohol & 
Ethyl Chloride » CPI Market for Cans « Fibre 
Drums « Census of CPI Plants «+ Markets, Men & 
Magazine (CW Fact File). 


Ask your CW representative or write the maga- 
zine’s Research Dept. for copies of these reports 
...and if your product isn’t listed, ask for “The 
Index of Market & Media Research” 


SUCH A COMFORTABLE 
CLIMATE FOR SELLING... 


Equipment sellers — hear this! We’ve long said 
your first sales target was the CPI management 
man—and the best place to sell him was CHEMICAL 
WEEK. Now, thanks to you, our job’s getting 
easier. This year 26 brand-new advertisers are 
using CW to sell equipment with a boost in space 
of 132 pages in this category alone. 


Top display gainer in 59, CW is still rolling in ’60. 
The total for the first two months hit 502 pages — 
up more than 6% over last year and 16% over ’58. 
So, how about it? Next time our representative 
calls, let him show you what CHEMICAL WEEK can 
do for you. 


TOWARD BETTER 

EQUIPMENT 

ADVERTISING 

Looking for a sure way to catch CPI-Manage- 
ment’s attention? Show and prove your prod- 
uct in action. These advertisers did... and 


came up with the three top-scoring equipment 
ads in Reader Feedback last year. 








@® or nce Fe 7 
* 




















DOW uses case-history approach 
to demonstrate merits of its 
Saran-Lined Pipe. Neither pix 
nor copy deters from “all-busi- 
ness” tone . . . but CPI-Manage- 
ment read and remembered! 





U.S. RUBBER has similar format, 
here lightened with human-in- 
terest angle in plastic-piped Mr. 
Usco. Again, facts dominate... 
again, product proof is proven 
performance. 











ALCOA in spread-size ad works with several examples showing why 
“Alcoa aluminum makes a good design habit”. Body copy is general 
— illustrated applications speak out in specifics. 


Oiatesence:) 


Week— 
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Questions to ask yourself: How 
can you help your salesmen make 
more profitable use of their time 
by showing them how to mechanize 
their salesmanship? What office 
equipment might you make avail- 
able to help mechanize their sales- 
manship and increase the distribu- 
tion of their written and oral sales 
messages? What training can you 
provide to increase the effectiveness 
of their telephone salesmanship? 

What’s wrong with the sales let- 
ters your salesmen write? 

Can you provide your men with 
form letters (that they can change 
at will) to excite new buying in- 
terest? Should you establish more 
flexible sales policies with respect 
to the frequency with which your 
salesmen may make use of tele- 
distance telephone 
calls, direct mail, local newspaper 


grams, long 


advertisements, calling cards? 

In what other ways can you pro- 
vide your men with the means to 
increase the circulation of the best 
of their more powerful sales argu- 
these 
suaders work en masse? 


ments—so that sales per- 


Failure to Develop the 
Full Potential Customer 


_ ee any check will reveal that 
75% of your sales originate 
with 25% or less of your customers. 
It is a rare company indeed in 
which these two percentages do not 
apply. It is an equally rare firm 
that conscientiously develops these 
full-potential customers. And it is 
a rare salesman, too, who takes the 
time to study his sales records to 
determine where he can apply his 
imagination, his creative salesman- 
ship and selling pressures to maxi- 
mize the business he gets from 
these prized customers. 
Few salesmen know the 25% of 
customers who produce the 75% of 
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their sales. Most know the big cus- 
tomers, but few can identify the 
most important 25%. The most 
profitable exercise any salesman. or 
sales executive might participate in 
is to undertake a study of cus- 
tomers with the object of deter- 
mining which are worth intensive 
cultivation and which are not. 

Salesmen should be trained to go 
where the sales are. But the de- 
mands of the small order customer 
are many and time consuming. The 
big customer, the good customer, 
the regular customer is a steady 
buyer. The steady customer is the 
customer you can depend on. He 
is always there with a re-order. It 
is easy to sit back, to take him for 
granted and to neglect this one best 
source of business. 

All this, of course, doesn’t mean 
to imply that you will ever ap- 
proach the ideal and devote ezx- 
actly 75% of your selling time to 
servicing and selling 
tomers who produce 75% of your 
business. But, by concentrating on 
the full-potential customer you will 
make the most effective use of your 
selling time. 

That’s where the biggest sales 
rewards lie. It is a fairly safe bet 
to say that you are not doing this 
right now, however’ well-inten- 
tioned your aims. A re-direction of 
your selling efforts, wisely planned 
and executed, is the one single, 
greatest—yet most neglected— 
source of increased business that’s 
available to any aggressive, sales- 
minded executive. 


those cus- 


Questions to ask yourself: Ex- 
actly what accounts produce 75% 
of your business? Does this per- 
centage approach 25% as it does for 
so many other companies? What 
proportion of your salesman’s time 
is given to the full-potential cus- 
tomer? How close are you coming 
to the ideal distribution of selling 
time? 

What can you do about shifting 
an excess of selling time from the 


small-order customer to those cus- 
tomers producing more sales? Do 
you maintain adequate records of 
sales, of number of calls made and 
selling time given to each call and 
each customer? Are these records 
available by month, by quarter, an- 
nually? Would you benefit from a 
time and work analysis to discover 
how you and your salesman cover 
accounts by industry, by types of 
products and services sold, by types 
of key buying con- 
tacted? 

Can you make a list of steady, 
regular customers from whom you 
know you can win extra sales pro- 
viding you make an extra sales 
effort? What obstacles—such as 
excessive paperwork, travel, mar- 
ket research, supervision—prevent 
your salesmen from developing the 
full sales potentials of your best 
customers? In what areas do you 
need more guidance, closer super- 
vision of your sales staff to as- 
sure the proper allocation of time 
and effort to the full potential cus- 
tomer? 

In what ways are the small-order 
winning an 


executives 


excessive 
of attention and _ selling 
How can you reduce this 
waste? Are you fully acquainted 
with all the reasons why the full 
potential customer doesn’t give you 


customers 
amount 
time? 


more of his business? 


Failure to Establish 
Permanent Relations 


secret that many 
know just about 
everyone there is to know within 
each account’s organization. Neither 
is it a secret that many times sales- 
men “visit” accounts, call on ac- 
counts that are easiest to sell or 
that maintain an open-house atmos- 
phere. These customers offer fewer 
obstacles to selling. They are easiest 
to get along with. 

The important thing to recognize 
here is that a salesman’s first job 
is to sell; not to pass the time of 
day, not to visit, not to make so- 
cial acquaintances. He should be 
out to sell and to make friends of 
business men who are in a position 
to buy or influence the purchase 
of his goods or services. 

Far too many salesmen establish 
intimate, friendly relations with 


A 


Continued on page 74 
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everyone except the key purchas- 
ing executives. These are influen- 
tial top management men who have 
the most to say about important 
buying decisions, purchasing pol- 
icies, new purchases, recommenda- 
tions as to a supplier’s reliability, 
integrity and ability to meet speci- 
fications and purchasing deadlines. 

In far too many instances Mr. 
Rightman, the key sales contact 
within a firm, is insufficiently culti- 
vated, is neglected for long periods 
of time, is quite often a “passing 
acquaintance.” Obviously this 
shouldn’t be. Mr. Rightman is 
worth all the attention you can give 
him. He is worth getting to know 
as intimately as possible so that 
he can be serviced and sold and 
made a staunch friend and business 
booster who will push, suggest and 
promote your products whenever 
the occasion presents itself. He is 
the fellow who should be thorough- 
ly sold on your company and its 
ability to supply him with the goods 
and services he needs. 

Mr. Rightman is the key pur- 
chasing influence worth many times 
the selling effort expended on “as- 
sistants,’ and the dozen other 
down-the-line “purchasing agents” 
whose responsibilities and in- 
fluences are far removed from the 
final, essential buying decision that 
every important purchase or sale 
demands. 

In this connection, a challenging 
exercise is to make a list of each 
of the key purchasing executives 
within each of your more important 
accounts. And, then, to have your 
salesmen report, without telling 
them that this list has been de- 
veloped, on the number of sales 
contacts they have made on each 
of these key buying contacts. It is 
almost a foregone conclusion that 
your analysis of your list and the 
list submitted by your salesmen, 
along with the number of calls they 
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make and the coverage they give 
to each sales contact, will be shock- 
ing. For one, there will be amazing 
gaps in coverage. To you, logical 
and important sales contacts are 
completely neglected, never called 
on, never sold. Salesmen will indi- 
cate that they make calls on other 
contacts which, to you again, will 
seem to be a complete waste of 
time and effort—will seem to be 
extremely illogical. 

The check and subsequent analy- 
sis you make, however, will help 
you overcome one of the most fre- 
quent selling mistakes: Failure to 
see and sell Mr. Rightman as often 
as he deserves. Do everything you 
can to correct this weakness, to di- 
rect your sales force’s selling effort 
along the more productive lines 
suggested here, and you will have 
tapped a big source of new sales. 
Chances are you will notice the 
change in sales within a relatively 
short time after you take correc- 
tive action. 


Questions to ask yourself: Can 
you name and list every one of the 
key purchasing contacts within each 
of your more important accounts. 
Can your salesmen list these execu- 
tives? Do you have records to show 
how often your salesmen call on 
them? 

What types of sales literature, 
product features, purchasing ad- 
vantages and benefits most influence 
the buying decisions of these key 
executives? What types of sales 
promotion literature seem to find 
most favor with them? What per- 
sonal and business obstacles seem 
to prevent your salesmen from de- 
veloping close business relation- 
ships, rapport, with key buyers. 
What steps can you take to mini- 
mize these difficulties? 

What sales training is logically 
called for here? In what ways doe 
your most successful salesmen de- 
velop strong business relationships 
with the key buying influences 


within their important accounts? 


Failure to Appreciate 
the Power of Words 


he inability to communicate 

effectively in face-to-face con- 
versations with customers, in oral 
and written communications, and 
in the preparation, organization 
and planning of sales presentations, 
is a stand-out weakness of almost 
every generation of salesmen. This 
is a combination of skills that sales 
makers must constantly re-eval- 
uate and improve as they develop 
their abilities to be more effective 
sales representatives. “How you say 
it” is just as important as what you 
say. 

A good sales presentation is usu- 
ally jam-packed with facts, product 
knowledge, market data, ways in 
which the customer or prospect 
benefits when he buys the salesman’s 
products or services. But, the prep- 
aration of an effective written-vis- 
ual presentation, aside from its oral 
presentation, requires considerable 
planning and thought. Often an 
otherwise good sales interview falls 
flat for the lack of a good written- 
visual presentation of the product 
benefits and features. 

A good fact-packed sales presen- 
tation will have six important in- 
gredients: 


1. A theme—This is a central cus- 
tomer-benefit to which everything 
in the sales presentation points and 
supports. A phrase like, “Better 
Buy Buick,” is typical of such a 
theme idea. This phrase might be 
the central theme of a sales pres- 
entation around which a great num- 
ber of reason-why sales _ ideas, 
product features and customer 
benefits might be assembled and 
presented for the customer’s con- 
sideration and action. 


2. A promise—A good sales pres- 
entation usually postulates, fairly 
early, a definite, clearly understood, 
promise of a customer benefit that 
will result once the customer or 
prospect purchases the product or 
service. This is the most important, 
timely, customer benefit that the 
salesman can think of. 


3. A problem—The problem is cen- 
tered on the customer’s need for 
Continued on page 76 
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the product or service. The prob- 
lem is the need that the salesman’s 
product or service will fulfill. 


4. A solution—This will be the 
most thoughtful presentation possi- 
ble of how the salesman’s product 
or service will solve the customer’s 
problem and make the purchase ex- 
tremely wise and well worth while. 


5. Proof—This is a marshalling of 
facts, marketing statistics, case his- 
tories and a dozen other reasons- 
to-buy stories that illustrate in one 
or more dramatic and highly be- 
lievable ways that the product is 
everything that the salesman claims 
it is. 


6. An action suggestion—Every 
well-constructed sales presentation 
demands a buying decision of the 
customer. This may be a suggestion 
that a purchase be made two years 
hence or at the conclusion of the 
sales presentation. Whenever it is 
made it is there for a purpose: to 
get the customer to make some 
positive, constructive step toward 
a decision to invest in, explore the 
possibility of, or consider the ad- 
vantages of an immediate purchase. 

Effective written-visual commu- 
nications is based on_ research, 
planning and logical organization 
of the most effective sales points 
that can be brought to bear on the 
selling situation. 

Much the same thinking applies 
to other types of written sales com- 
munications. The how-to of organ- 
izing and planning them are skills 
that salesmen must be taught. For 
the most part this should be a rela- 
tively easy task. Nearly every sales 
m.anager has a plentiful store of 
examples of sales _ presentations, 
customer sales memos, sales letters, 
sales bulletins, product informa- 
tion sheets and other data that have 
helped salesmen in a variety of 
selling situations. These can serve 
as excellent how-to-do-it-again 
examples. It is simply a matter of 
gathering the material and pre- 
senting it properly to the sales 
force. 

Oral 


area of sales 


is another 
from 


communication 
development 
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which sales management and sales- 
men are likely to reap a barrel of 
new sales results. Skill in saying 
what you have to say is an essen- 
tial pre-requisite of successful 
salesmanship. Salesmen must be 
adept at vocalizing every important 
communication given in face-to- 
face interviews or telephone con- 
versations. 

This is a tall order. Words are a 
form of intangible muscles that 
strengthen every sales communica- 
tion. But sloppy speech habits fre- 
quently find salesmen improperly 
vocalizing, enunciating and using 
both the English language and sales 
language (there’s a difference). 

Salesmen should be trained to 
talk more effectively, persuasively, 
tactfully. They should be trained to 
favor preciseness over boastfulness. 
It is obvious, but true, that it is 
more effective to say just what you 
mean—no more, no less—than to 
smother your thoughts under “big” 
words, exaggerations. 

Any check of customer likes and 
dislikes of salesmen’s use of words 
in a sales talk invariably uncovers 
the fact that customers dislike 
salesmen who boast excessively, ex- 
aggerate, use an abundance of tech- 
nical language, and misrepresent 
what the product will do (often- 
times because of inability to com- 
municate with proper, descriptive 
sales languages). 

The whole field of written and 
oral communications, as it is used to 
convey sales messages and win 
customers, could benefit from a 
closer appraisal by sales executives 
responsible for its daily application 
and use. For stimulating, what-to- 
do-about-it ideas check the Na- 
tional Society of Sales Training Ex- 
ecutives. Check competition, too. 
What are they doing now that you 
admire most? What sales aids, what 
oral communication devices (such 
as canned sales talks) are they now 
using that you feel are more effec- 
tive than those you use? Is there 
any way you can improve on com- 
petition’s ideas, get them working 
more surely for your salesmen? 


Questions to ask yourself: If you 
don’t have one, to what extent 
would your salesmen benefit from 
an organized sales presentation? 
Can you set up a recommended 


procedure for planning, outlining, 
and constructing a sales presenta- 
tion that would be of use to your 
men in almost any sales situations? 

What types of sales presentations 
do your star salesmen use? Can you 
analyze the elements that make 
them a success? Would it be worth 
while to interview your sales cham- 
pions to discover the reasons they 
think their sales presentations are 
more effective than those used by 
their less successful associates? 

Exactly what written-visual sales 
tool do your salesmen find most 
useful? Which of these are con- 
sidered least useful? Would it be 
worth while to make an informal 
survey of customers to discover 
which of the written-visual sales 
aids they like, which they find most 
helpful and informative? 

Can you set up role-playing sit- 
uations in which salesmen talk to 
each other as customer and sales- 
man? Can you create spontaneous 
sales training sessions in which you 
ask your men to: “Talk to me as 
though I were a customer.”? 
Should you use outside sales train- 
ing consultants—as an_ unbiased, 
third party—to train your sales- 
men as more effective communica- 
tors? Are you acquainted with the 
free telephone sales training fa- 
cilities available from your local 
telephone company? What good- 
communications ideas can you get 
from your local sales executives 
club, business college or univer- 
sity, trade association? (Don’t be 
surprised if you discover a gold 
mine of ideas here!) 


Failure to Relate 
Products to Benefits 


his is a failing that nearly all 

salesmen have to some degree. 
Most salesmen are fairly well in- 
doctrinated as to product features. 
However, they are usually less in- 
formed as to what meanings these 
features have for customers and 
prospects. 

A large part of the fault lies with 
sales management. Sales executives 
are product-oriented, feature-ori- 
ented; and as a result, far too much 
of sales training is similarly ori- 
ented. Relating product features to 
customer benefits is one of the most 
difficult skills for a salesman to 

Continued on page 82 

















8,072 counties in the U.S.A. 


but where is the real 


_ industrial buying power? | 
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Just one of the thousands of important marketing 
facts in MILL & FactTory’s new Industrial Market 
Analysis. It serves to point up a basic viewpoint in 
industrial marketing — there’s no such thing as a 
“national” market — it’s really a collection of local 
markets, each with its own characteristics and per- 
sonality. Most of these industrial trading centers are 
comprised of just a single county; less than 1/10 of 
all the counties represents 4/5 of your market. 


Things have changed 


For instance —you should have 2% times as much 
sales representation today in Florida as you had 10 
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years ago—twice as much in Delaware or California— 
half again as much in Texas or Kansas—if you want 
to fit today’s all-industry marketing pattern. 


You can lose substantial business if the allocation of 
your “marketing mix” is the same today as it was.a 


few years ago. 


Your MILL & Factory representative is thoroughly 
conversant with the all-industry market; works 
closely with many industrial advertisers in the plan- 
ning of their marketing strategy. You too may find 
that he can be helpful to you in your re-analysis of 
your own company’s market coverage program. 





ATION reaches more 
buyers in the Giant 
Drilling-Producing Industry 


WoRLD OIL’s buying power coverage stands alone —the only publication in 
its field with such coverage confirmed by the oil companies and drilling con- 
tractors themselves. Regular cross checks are made between WORLD OIL sub- 
scriptions and lists* of personnel furnished by companies responsible for 98% 
of the industry’s purchases. This is industry-deep penetration . . . penetration 
needed to carry your sales message to the men who this year will buy more 
than a billion dollars in equipment and services. 


*Continuing Survey of Industry Buying Influence,” conducted by THE Composite CATALOG OF O1L FIELD EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES. 
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More than 25,000 subscribers pay to read WorLD OIL 
... the most quoted, referred-to publication in its field. 
Its sought-after, job-help engineering-operating editorial 


fills the need of today’s industry specialist who must 


keep abreast of trends and technical developments in 


his changing, highly competitive field. Only WorLD 
OiL’s vertical, specialized circulation coverage can so 
effectively carry your sales message to an intensely in- 


terested audience in the drilling-producing oil industry. 





Pipe Line 
/mpusTay 





GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


HOUSTON - TEXAS 
WORLD OIL (gP 
World’s Largest Specialized Publisher to the Oil Industries 











USE ONE, TWO OR ALL THREE FOR SPECIALIZED AND MAXIMUM COVERAGE- 54,949 TOTAL CIRCULATION 
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master. It is made doubly hard be- 
cause the right kind of sales train- 
ing in this area is frequently hard 
to come by. 

Product features are anything at- 
tached to, or descriptive of, the 
physical make-up of the product it- 
self. Customer benefits are the ad- 
vantages that these product features 
give the customer. Customer bene- 
fits answer the oft-repeated, self- 
centered question that all customers 
consciously or unconsciously ask 
themselves every time they approach 
a buying decision: “What’s in it for 
me?” 

Customer benefits are pleasant 
physical: sensations and mental con- 
cepts that buyers value greatly. The 
knowledgeable salesman ties these 
to the product features he knows 
exist in the products or services he 
sells. The _ successful salesman 
dramatizes these benefits, makes 
them irresistible, frames them in 
terms of customer-centered concepts 
that have so much more meaning 
for the listener than any dry out- 
pouring of product features can ever 
have. 

What’s called for here is an in- 
tensive sales training procedure that 
continuously, repetitively, con- 
sciously interprets the meaning of 
product features in terms of cus- 
tomer benefits. 

A rewarding task for a sales man- 
agement executive is to attempt to: 
(1) list all of the known product 
features of his product or service 
and (2) in a separate, adjacent col- 
umn spell out what these mean in 
terms of customer benefits. 

I recommend this any time you 
want to pass along a wealth of new 
sales advice to a lagging sales force. 

Even the best salesmen have a 
tendency to rely too much on prod- 
uct knowledge. Generally this is be- 
cause there is such a great abund- 
ance of product knowledge around 
the sales shop. This heavier-than- 
necessary emphasis on product fea- 
tures is a weakness that creeps into 
nearly all sales promotion literature 
and advertising. 

You can spot it everywhere. Next 
time you have the occasion, look for 
it in your company newspaper and 
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business paper advertisements, listen 
to it in the tv commercials you see 
at home, note how it shouts at you 
on big outdoor billboards, see how 
it is cutting into sales at the retail 
level. 

You will be more than a little 
surprised at the great amount of 
boastfulness concerning product 
features and the amazing lack of 
what these features mean in terms 
of customer benefits. 

Next time you have a moment, 
check the sales interview techniques 
of your salesmen. Nine times out of 
ten their sales presentations will 
sound good to you. But be careful. 
You are product-oriented. A closer 
look will show that what you liked 
so much about the sales presenta- 
tion was the knowledgeable way in 
which your salesmen spoke about 
product features. A re-examination 
will disclose a glaring lack of inter- 
pretative presentation. 

Product features are rarely con- 
verted into customer values, bene- 
fits, gains. These “good” sales 
presentations, heavy on product in- 
formation, leave it up to the cus- 
tomer to sell himself, leave it to 
customer to interpret the meaning 
of the product features in terms of 
how they will fill his needs, satisfy 
his requirements, make him a more 
successful business man. 

This is the selling job that the 
salesman should be doing. It is a job 
that most salesmen don’t do nearly 
often enough. The fault, as noted 
earlier, frequently lies with sales 
management, with sales training too 
heavily based on product knowledge 
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and short on how to interpret this 
knowledge in ways that motivate 
customers to buy more of your 
products and services. 


Questions to ask yourself: Do 
you know exactly what product 
features your customers buy when 
they purchase your product? Do 
you know the significance of each 
one of these product features in 
terms of customer benefits? How 
well versed are your salesmen, how 
skilled are they at converting prod- 
uct features into customer benefits? 

Can you, can your salesmen, cite 
four to five customer benefits for 
every product feature that you 
know customers appreciate, value 
most? Is the art of converting prod- 
uct features into meaningful cus- 
tomer benefits an integral, important 
part of your sales training? Have 
you ever taken the time to query 
customers about the meaning, value 
and usefulness of product features? 
(This is one of the easiest and fast- 
est ways to accumulate a whole 
new batch of powerful sales notes 
for your salesmen to use in a great 
variety of new selling situations.) 

Have you consulted the specialists 
—the product engineers, company 
technicians, scientists, sales promo- 
tion experts, your advertising agen- 
cy contacts—to determine still other, 
possibly neglected, customer: bene- 
fits that can be “read into” known 
product features? 

Have you checked your best sales- 
men to determine what customer 
benefits they find most effective? 
Can you take the time to analyze 
how your top salesmen skillfully, 
persuasively, repetitively relate cus- 
tomer benefits to product features? 

What steps can you take—day-in- 
and-day-out—to remind your sales- 
men of the customer benefits that 
are most effective in persuading 
customers to consider, try, buy, or- 
der and re-order your company’s 
products and services? What kind of 
helpful answers would you come up 
with if, after examining each prod- 
uct feature, you were to ask your- 
self: “What does this mean in terms 
of customer benefits?” 

How might you improve the sell- 
ing effectiveness of all your sales 
promotion and advertising material? 
Just what are the customer benefits 
you sell—can you list them? ® 
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Anybody here seen Kelly? esr ea 


He was equipment buyer for an auto accessory plant 
in Flint. Where is he now? 


If we don’t already know, we soon will . . . Kelly 

sees to that. Having paid for a subscription to a PP ag 
McGraw-Hill magazine, he wants it. And he lets us ‘ 

know where he’s going. 


You can multiply Kelly by thousands, because 
executives in business and industry are constantly 

on the move.* New jobs, new titles, new locations— 
inevitably they become a matter of record in our 
subscription files. 

Even when we aren’t notified of a change of address 

. .. and it sometimes happens . . . Kelly’s subscription 
must come up for renewal, as does every subscription 
to McGraw-Hill publications. When it does, he’s 
traced, and either located or dropped as a subscriber. | 
It’s the best way we know to maintain an active, 
alert market place for our advertisers. 


_ a, McGraw-Hill 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd ST., N. ¥. 36, N. ¥. 


Selected and bought by men in industry who want the best in editorial service. 


*Ask your McGraw-Hill representative for our 
18-year circulation analysis, ‘‘Men On The Move.”’ 
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A man who takes pride in his work gets a 

lot of solid satisfaction out of businesspaper 
advertising. It’s a medium that’s strictly for pros— 
you and the men you’re talking to. You get a kick 
out of writing the kind of knowing advertising it 
takes to sell businessmen . . . in businesspapers. 
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SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, NEW YORK AGENCY PHOTO ON LOCATION BY ARNOLD NEWMAN. 


Advertising in businesspapers means business 


as any advertising man who knows his business will tell you — because 


men who read businesspapers mean business (]}}:|:@; 


good business advertising works best in a good businesspaper—an ABC-audited, bought-and-paid-for ABP paper. 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS « 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y.* 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois * 1004 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. \ 
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Did Marketing Flop. . 
Or Was It The Product? 


gp One of the readers of this column is Ted 
Isaacs, who has an up-and-coming industrial 
distributor’s business in Cincinnati, and who was 
kind enough to write me a pleasant letter the 
other day. 

Attached to his letter was a reproduction of a 
Willie Lumpkin cartoon which you may have 
seen. It depicted a discussion of the problem of 
selling dog food, with everybody chiming in about 
the wonderful factory, fine equipment and big 
advertising campaign—but no sales. The punch 
line: “Maybe the dogs don’t like it.” 

Mr. Isaacs suggested that perhaps there was a 
business moral for industrial manufacturers in 
this cartoon strip, and I agree with him complete- 
ly. There are uncounted instances in which time 
and effort are spent trying to determine what’s 
wrong with the pricing, the discount structure, 
the distribution system, the sales force, the ad- 
vertising, and the delivery service . . . time which 
is essentially wasted because the important thing 
that’s wrong is the product. 

What’s wrong with the product doesn’t have to 
be a big, glaring thing. As a matter of fact, when 
there is a glaring product weakness this is very 
easy to correct, because everyone sees it and rec- 
ognizes it. It is only when the weakness or weak- 
nesses are on the small, unimportant side that 
they are likely to be overlooked, ignored or talked 
down by the production people and the market- 
ing people, too. They don’t seem to be important 
enough to argue about, and yet, in these days of 


products with very small differences, they may ' 


often be tremendously important. They may, all 
by themselves, make more difference on your or- 
der books than all the pricing, service and pro- 
motion activities you can bring to bear on the 
product. 

I am certainly not one to talk down the im- 
portance of marketing, but even the most ardent 
devotee of the total marketing concept won’t 
argue about the necessity for having something 
worth while to market—a meritorious product or 
service at least as good as your competitors’—be- 
fore the best marketing ideas and practices in the 
world can do you much good. 

In the last few months I’ve had this lesson em- 
phasized for me, personally. I bought an auto- 


mobile (which shall be nameless) which has given 
me more trouble and annoyance than any car I 
have ever had. It goes, but I am constantly being 
plagued with things wrong. It has gotten so that 
I almost expect something to happen as soon as 
I put my key in the door lock, and unfortunately, 
I am often right. 

It happens that I am (perhaps I should say was) 
completely sold on this car. I felt, and still do, 
that it is the best-looking car around; I felt, and 
still do, that it makes sense for me. I like its ad- 
vertising, its general approach. I bought it be- 
cause I found a retail automobile dealer who 
did not try to high-pressure me, who acted as 
though he was genuinely interested in selling me 
a car, and who convinced me that his agency ac- 
tually went out of its way to give excellent service. 

He was right, too. I have no complaint whatever 
about the dealer. They have taken excellent care 
of me, and have several times done things for me 
that could very well be considered as beyond the 
call of duty—such as making some relatively ma- 
jor repairs without charge well after the guaran- 
tee period had expired. 

So I like the salesman, I like the service, and I 
still “like” the car in a basic sort of way. But I 
shall probably have gotten rid of it by the time 
you read this, and, believe me, it will be one hell 
of a job to sell me another of that make. 

On the other hand, I can think right off of at 
least one thing I buy regularly—and so can you, 
I'll bet—where I kind of hate the salesman’s guts 
and it wouldn’t make me too unhappy if the fac- 
tory burned down, but I go on buying the product 
regardless because I’m honestly convinced it’s bet- 
ter than any other similar product at the same 
price. 

Actually, recognizing the prime importance of 
the product does not mean we are depreciating 
the importance of the marketing, selling or adver- 
tising function in any way. It simply means that 
we've got a realistic outlook on the situation. 

When—as has often been the case in the bur- 
geoning electronics industry—a manufacturer has 
a product which at the moment has clear su- 
periority over anything else in the field, even 
mediocre selling and advertising will sell it. All 
it needs is exposure. 

In these days few products have such clear-cut 
superiority, at least for very long. So marketing, 
selling, service, advertising, etc., are extremely 
important. But no marketing man in his right 
mind has ever thought that first-class marketing 
makes up for second-class products. 

So don’t take product excellence for granted. 
These days in particular, when so much engi- 
neered product excellence is dissipated on the 
production and inspection lines, make sure your 
product going into customers’ hands is not only 
properly designed and engineered, but that you’re 
actually shipping the kind of product you think 
you're turning out. And I’m sure you know what 
I mean. * 
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They don't buy bulldozers 
the way they buy beer 


Bucking a current popular trend, this adman 
says emotions have nothing to do with the 
industrial buyer’s purchasing decisions. He 
marshalls some strong arguments to back 
up his contention. 


By Arthur R. Tofte @ Manager 
Publications & Industrial Press Department 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 


{gp Is an industrial buyer the same kind of per- 
son as a buyer of consumer goods? 

Does a hard-headed engineer approach the buy- 
ing of a piece of mechanical equipment in the 
same way he buys a television set for his home? 

Lately there has been a rash of articles on this 
subject—all in the affirmative. It has been popu- 
lar to declare that a human being is a human be- 
ing is a human being. . 

I don’t believe it! 

In article after article in the advertising publi- 
cations, motivators keep shaking their fingers at 
us and saying we, in industrial merchandising, 
should direct our appeals to these “human be- 
ings.” And our appeals should be to the basic in- 
terests: greed, love, comfort, pride, to name a few. 

I say, bosh! 

For consumer buyers, this may work. For in- 
dustrial buyers—no! 


Why not? .. I contend that industrial buyers 
are not human beings. 

Oh, of course, they bear a faint resemblance 
to human beings. They wear clothes; they like 
steaks and martinis; they kiss their wives; they 
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read the sports page. But the list soon runs thin 
and we discover them for what they truly are. 

To deal with them as merely human beings with 
human feelings and human frailties is economic 
suicide for the industrial advertising man. And 
yet a recent motivational research study has been 
widely quoted as claiming that “the line sep- 
arating Mr. Consumer from Mr. Industrial Buyer 
(who is the same man) is exceptionally thin, if 
it exists at all.” 

My contention is that they are not the same 
man (except physically). They do not think alike 
or act alike—more important, they do not buy alike. 

The above mentioned study concludes that “the 
industrial buyer is one man, a human being, all 
the time, whether at home or in the office.” 

This is absurd on the face of it. All we have to 
do is look at the facts. 


How does he buy?.. An industrial buyer with 
an engineering background does not buy out of 
his heart but out of his head. Whatever he speci- 
fies is getting his professional endorsement. It’s 
his job to check and triple check the wisdom of 
the purchase. His job may well depend upon the 
infallibility of his recommendations. He buys, 
therefore, on a cold let-the-facts-speak-for-them- 
selves basis. He buys what he thinks will demon- 
strate his ability to select what is best for his 
company. He knows he is sticking his neck way 
out if he buys the unknown or unproved. So he 
buys what is recognized as the correct engineer- 
ing choice. 

But does he buy this way as a consumer? Hard- 
ly. The average man visits an average of less than 
two tailoring shops and tries on an average of less 

Continued on page 89 


MARKET SERVICE 


A Look At 1960—A comprehensive, 

36-page report on more than 40 major 

industries. ..where they stand today... 

where they are headed. Compiled and 

edited by the McGraw-Hill Depart- 
ment of Economics, 
it gives you a full 
picture of what lies 
ahead as reported 
by editors and econ- 
omists who are au- 
thorities in their 
fields. 


Teli Us About Your New Products— 
Interested in publicizing a new prod- 
uct? This folder gives you a check list 
of do’s and don’ts, tells what will best 
assist business publication editors in 
using the material you furnish. 


18 Basic Copy Themes—From an 
analysis of business publication adver- 
tisements, the McGraw-Hill Research 
Department has drawn 18 basic copy 
approaches that can be applied to meet 
your specific advertising objectives. 


Survey Of Foreign Operations—A 
study of the foreign operations and 
plans of U.S. industrial companies. 
Compiled by our Department of Eco- 
nomics, it covers both industries and 
regions. 


The Chemical Process Industries — 
1959 Census, Plants & Employees 
— Based on the latest McGraw-Hill 
Census of Manufacturers, this 136- 
page report gives de- . 

tailed data on the 

distribution of plants 

and employees in the 

CPI. A wall map is 

included. 


Men On The Move—How great is 
the turnover among buying influences 
for your products? This brochure, 
based on an 18-year analysis of 
McGraw-Hill subscribers, will give 
you some revealing facts and figures. 


Buying Influences Self-Analyzed 
— Most industrial purchases involve 
group action, but what is the relative 
influence of each member? This BUSI- 
NESS WEEK Research Report shows 
how 346 persons in 106 companies 
weigh the influence of themselves and 
their associates in the purchase of 211 
items. 


A Changing World Market Place — 
Complete with graphs and ~— this 
booklet details the 

$100 billion estimated 

1968 overseas markets 

for American business- 

men. we 


Creativity—The Facts Behind The 
Fad—A summary of some of the facts 


February-March, 1960 


brought to light by a recent Harvard 
conference, reprinted from PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING. 


The Mathematics Of Selling —- 
Compiled from various industry 
sources, this study shows why the cost 
of personal calls is rising so rapidly, 
and how business 
publication adver- 
tising can help the 
salesmen. Available 
as desk top presen- 
tation for use with 
your management, 
orina printed folder. 


The McGraw-Hill Directory: 
Services, Marketing & Ad- 
vertising Aids, Publications 


This complete directory details all in- 
formation and advertising aids avail- 
able to advertisers and agencies from 
McGraw-Hill. Fully indexed by sub- 
ject; 72 pages. 





CONTINUED 


FILMS AND FILM STRIPS 
(For a preview, contact your McGraw- 
Hill representative.) 


Smitty Steps Up—-A bright, animated 
16mm color movie spotlights the prob- 
lems of an industrial salesman. De- 
signed for use at sales 

meetings. Conclusion 

gives facts that vali- 

date the need for ade- 

quate advertising to 

support salesmen. 

Time: 12 minutes. 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Rhodes-Haverty Building 
JAckson 3-6951 
Boston 16, Mass. 
Park Square Building 
HUbbard 2-7160 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
McGraw-Hill Building 
MOhawk 4-5800 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
1164 Illuminating Building 
SUperior 1-7000 
Dallas 1, Texas 

The Vaughn Building 
Riverside 7-5117 
Denver 2, Colo. 

Mile High Center 
ALpine 5-2981 

Detroit 26, Michigan 
Penobscot Building 
WOodward 2-1793 
Houston 25, Texas 
Prudential Building 
JAckson 6-1281 

Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
1125 West 6th Street 
HUntley 2-5450 

New York 36, N.Y. 
500 Fifth Avenue 
OXford 5-5959 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Six Penn Center Plaza 
LOcust 8-4330 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. W. Oliver Building 
EXpress 1-1314 

St. Louis 8, Mo. 
Continental Building 
JEfferson 5-4867 

San Francisco 4, Calif. 
68 Post Street 
DOuglas 2-4600 
Bonn, Germany 
Mittelstrasse 39, 

Bad Godesberg 
London, E.C. 4, England 
95 Farringdon Street 
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More Time for Selling — This 16mm, 
color motion picture shows manage- 
ment and salesmen how advertising 
functions, and its important contribu- 
tion toward increasing the effective- 
ness of personal selling. Time: 14 
minutes. 


Information Plus — A color sound 
slide film to show how McGraw-Hill 
can help advertisers and agencies solve 
marketing and selling problems. It 
summarizes a few of the many aids 
such as sales and market data, re- 


search surveys, economic reports and 
printed material available from 
McGraw-Hill sales representatives. 
Time: 9 minutes. 


Research—At Your Service — The 
story of research at McGraw-Hill is 
told in this color sound slide film. It 
shows the important part research 
plays in all the facets of business- 
paper publishing, and also how it can 
be used to check advertising effective- 
ness. Time: 1114 minutes. 








Ask your McGraw-Hill 
Representative for copies 
of this material... 
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than three suits before he plunks his own hard- 
earned cash down on the barrel head. He can 
hardly wait to get out of the shop. 


Other factors . . Then, take the industrial pur- 
chaser on other buying factors. 

There’s reciprocity, for example. This evil of 
buying and selling is a common factor in the pur- 
chase of many important industrial products. The 
industrial buyer recognizes reciprocity as a legiti- 
mate (if tainted) reason for a buying choice. For 
one thing, it usually relieves him of responsibility 
and he likes that. 

As a consumer, he rarely if ever buys on a basis 
of reciprocity. It just doesn’t enter into consumer 
buying. Furthermore it subtly gives the feeling 
of not quite getting one’s money’s worth. 

Or take the corollary of this—the friendship 
basis for buying. No purchasing man, in his right 
mind, will ever admit that he buys on a friend- 
ship basis. (Of course salesmen’s expense accounts 
are full of cute little items that show that buyers 
are assiduously being pursued on a friendship 
basis.) At least for the sake of argument, we can 
agree that no industrial purchasing man ever 
gives an order on a friendship basis. 

How different this is from the consumer buyer. 
He'll go a mile out of his way to buy his gas and 
oil from a gas station where his friend, Joe, works. 
He'll go halfway across town to patronize a barber 
that he’s had for ten years and who flatters his 
ego. He'll buy at a certain department store be- 
cause a favorite niece is a clerk there. The con- 
sumer buyer is full of “personal” reasons for 
purchasing where he does. The industrial buyer 
insists that “personal” reasons never interfere 
with his good judgment. 


The facts, man . . Let’s get down to the specific 
steps of buying. 

It's generally accepted that the consumer in 
buying an auto is more concerned with looks than 
with nuts and bolts data. In fact, as cars get more 
and more complicated, the average car buyer is 
actually embarrassed to show his engineering 
ignorance and is inclined to limit his technical 
interest to a kick at the front tires. 


A. R. Tofte is manager of the 
publications and industrial press 
department at Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. Before he 
assumed this new position in 
1958, he was advertising man- 
ager for 13 years. He is a past 
vice-president of the NIAA (now 
AIA), and is a past president of 
the Milwaukee chapter of that association. He is a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin with a major 
in advertising. 


Not so the industrial buyer. Facts are what he 
asks for and demands in appraising the value of 
an industrial product. Most industrial manufac- 
turers go to great lengths to provide him with ex- 
tremely technical catalogs and reference books. 
And he uses them. In most large purchasing de- 
partments, men specialize in buying certain groups 
of products. There’s a specialist in steel, a special- 
ist in lubricants, a specialist in machine tools, etc. 
These specialists pride themselves on their knowl- 
edge of their product specialties and their ability 
to spot superior values. 

Indeed the very operating rules of these buying 
specialists require that they get a number of bids 
and weigh all bids against commonly accepted 
standards. All of this, of course, makes impulse 
buying practically impossible. And where would 
consumer buying be without impulse buying. To 
hear the consumer advertisers talk, it is the great- 
est single factor in consumer buying. 


Jekyll and Hyde .. There are many other mo- 
tivating impulses in buying. But the point, I hope, 
is already made—that the consumer buyer and 
the industrial buyer are not the same man. 

For industrial advertising and sales promotion 
people to assume that they are the same men, 
thinking and acting and buying alike, is a tragic 
mistake. And yet there are people today who con- 
tinue to claim that the industrial buyer and the 
consumer buyer are the same man. 


Praise be for nuts and bolts . . One of the best 
things about being an industrial advertising man 
—I have always felt—is that we could deal with 
honest, bona fide facts. I have always looked with 
pity upon the harassed consumer advertising man 
who must limit his story to impressing people 
who are supposed to be buying on whim or primi- 
tive urges. He is judged by how clever, how cute, 
how emotional, how dramatic and eye-catching 
he can be—not on how he supplies buying in- 
formation. 

In the consumer field, it is apparently satisfac- 
tory if the advertising effort is empty of data. Nuts 
and bolts facts are disdained. No one reads them. 
Why clutter up the copy with them? 

Thank heavens, we in industrial advertising can 
usually avoid this superficial approach. There’s 
something deeply satisfying about dealing with 
irrefutable facts. It’s good to know we are provid- 
ing information, not just emotional appeals. 

It would be a tragedy if industrial advertising 
men took the word literally that the industrial 
buyer is the same as the consumer buyer. Then— 
heaven help us—we would descend to the level 
of consumer advertising. 

It should be self-evident that the best adver- 
tising is the kind that provides a factual and per- 
tinent guide to buyers. And it is because the in- 
dustrial buyer is a different man than the con- 
sumer buyer that we in industrial advertising can 
turn out the superior advertising that we do. = 
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How to give your 


marketing a longer reach 


Many industrial marketers are discovering 
that they must concern themselves with not 
only their own immediate selling problems 
but also their customers’ selling problems. 
Some of these more progressive marketers 
are supplying customers with complete 
marketing programs. Here’s how several 
companies are using such tactics to boost 
their sales. 


By Robert A. Coplin @ Vice-President 
Martin A. Pokrass, Inc., New York 


Gigy In today’s marketing economy, the basic ma- 
terials supplier’s doctrine concerning customers 
must be: “We can’t sell ours if they don’t sell 
theirs.” 

It is not enough for basic materials suppliers 
merely to assist customers in producing their prod- 
ucts. The distribution and sale of customers’—and 
customers’ customers’—products to the final pur- 
chaser must also be of vital concern. 

However, marketing assistance for most basic 
materials producers is a far cry from the services 
they habitually offer. Marketing service means 
offering aid designed to move end products through 
distribution channels to the final purchaser. It im- 
plies the need for specialists—personnel whose 
experience, abilities and activities are closely al- 
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lied to merchandising an end product. 

This specialist might be termed “the customers’ 
customers’ man.” In one company he is called “di- 
rector of merchandising services.” In another he 
is “marketing services manager.” In still others, 
he is an experienced outside consultant retained 
to render this service. 

Regardless of the title or the place on the com- 
pany organization chart, the services offered must 
be such that they will help end-product makers 
market their merchandise more profitably at all 
distribution levels. Often a single promotion idea 
or contribution can provide the key to an end- 
product maker’s entire merchandising effort. 


An example .. Such was the case in regard to a 
new type of lightweight luggage recently intro- 
duced by a basic material producer’s customer’s 
customer. 

This luggage was particularly serviceable be- 
cause of the extreme durability of the covering 
material—the product of the basic material pro- 

Continued on page 92 





For the full story of how the metals 
companies, U.S. Steel, Alcoa, etc., are 
selling their customers’ customers see 


page 39. 
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from Mercury to Mars 
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For the first time... perceptive and informative discussions on 
electronic systems by leading scientific authorities are compiled 
and presented in a single publication of Astronautics 

. This is important to advertisers because the readers of 
Astronautics are the architects and builders of the 7 - 
billion dollar astronautical industry... and electronics represent 
more than 48**per cent or 3.2 billion dollars of this market. 


Editorial range will cover electronic systems starting with project 
Mercury ... up to and including the Mars Probe. Th 1is issue of 
Astronautics ‘js certain to become a standard reference 
work. 


Make the most of this outstanding opportunity. The trail of lead- 
ers clearly shows that the first important step into space mar- 
keting is through Astronautics... edited for and read 
by the men who pioneer and perpetuate the 7 billion dollar (and 
just beginning to grow) astronautical industry. 


Space is limited — contact your rep today or call 


PsN d gel ar- lena (eot_; 


5300 FIFTH AVENUE+>NEW YORK-:PE 6-6845 


*as published by DOD for FY 1960 
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LONG RANGE MARKETING .. 


continued from page 90 


ducer, adapted for use on luggage by his pre- 
fabricator customer who in turn supplied it to the 
luggage manufacturer. This material afforded the 
quality appearance of leather but reduced the 
weight of the luggage by reducing the need for 
interior reinforcement and by its own inherent 
thin-walled construction. It provided a durable, 
scuff-resistant surface unmatched by any conven- 
tional luggage covering. 

The basic material producer agreed to help the 
luggage manufacturer introduce his new line by 
offering the counsel of our organization, his mer- 
chandising services group. At a joint meeting, we 
suggested that a set of this luggage be flown 
around the world, incorporating numerous changes 
in planes. It would be subjected to all the rough 
handling usually associated with extensive travel. 

The luggage manufacturer welcomed the idea, 
and tentatively adopted “’Round the World” as 
the name of this new luggage and as the theme of 
his advertising and promotion. On behalf of the 
basic material producer, we agreed to send the 
luggage from New York to London, Paris, Rome, 
Bombay, Tokyo and back to New York. 

The program was executed without mishap or 
damage to the luggage. These bags were subse- 
quently displayed in the manufacturer’s show- 
rooms and by his sales representatives across the 
country. Orders and re-orders from retailers sig- 
.nalled the successful launching of the over-all 
* promotion. Total cost to the basic material supplier 
was under $200, the fee charged by the air lines 
for transporting the luggage. 


Package testing . . Panel-testing proposed pack- 
aging is a marketing service which was recently 
offered by one basic materials producer to a cus- 
tomer. A housewares manufacturer was preparing 
to change the material of which one of his stand- 
ard kitchen basins was made. In so doing, the cost 
of the item was increased slightly, putting it a few 
cents higher than any other similar products. But, 
the item’s durability and serviceability were im- 
proved considerably. 

A model of the basin made of the new material 
was shown to us as the marketing services con- 
sultant of the basic material producer. It indicated 


@ Robert Coplin is vice-president 
of Martin A. Pokrass, Inc., an 
organization which for the past 
10 years has served as marketing 
and merchandising consultant to 
numerous consumer goods manu- 
facturers. As marketing services 
consultant to several leading plas- 
tics, packaging materials and tex- 
tile producers, the oganization 
also has planned marketing pro- 
grams for its clients’ customers. 
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**A supplier who provides customers 
with competent marketing services 
soon finds he has added an invalu- 
able tool to his salesmen’s port- 
folio.” 


that the manufacturer planned to continue using 
the same label design and legend (which described 
the many uses for this versatile item) as on the 
original product. 

We pointed out that this product is sold pri- 
marily through supermarkets and variety stores, 
both largely self-service outlets. In such stores, 
labeling and packaging have an extremely im- 
portant influence on the’turnover of products in 
these stores. We further pointed out that except 
for the superior material of which this basin was 
made, it was little different in appearance from 
many products long on the market. 

In view of this, probably the most saleable fea- 
ture of this item was the new and more durable 
material of which it was made. 

A second label was prepared, mentioning the 
“in-use” versatility of the product, but highlight- 
ing the “rigid,” “unbreakable,” “boilable” features 
of the new material from which the basin had 
been made. 


Housewife panel . . Two samples of the product 
were sent to a panel of 250 women. A question- 
naire asked which label would convince them that 
the product had merits beyond those of similar 
products they previously had bought. 

Reaction was in favor of the label which fea- 
tured durability. The survey indicated that house- 
wives already knew what the basin could be used 
for, since its general appearance was similar to 
items they had been using. The fault with previous 
products of this type, they felt, was in the mate- 
rial of which the item usually was made—not the 
design of the product. Now they were able to buy 
this accepted, useful, highly versatile basin made 
of a material that wouldn’t break, peel, chip or 
crack, could be boiled, and was completely resist- 
ant to household chemicals. This was new—and 
this attracted their attention. This is what would 
make sales. 


Complete marketing program .. But the two 
examples cited above point out how the basic ma- 
terials producer helped the end-product marketer 
in only one phase of the final marketing program. 
It is entirely feasible that the basic materials pro- 
ducer could benefit by developing complete con- 
sumer marketing programs for his customers. 
Consider, for instance, the plastics industry, in 
which most customers of resin producers are cus- 
tom molders. These companies mold products or 
components for other end-product marketers. 
Many of these end-product marketers are rela- 
tively new companies, comparatively small, and 
Continued on page 94 





Photograph courtesy Union Carbide Plastics Corp 


Current estimates place annual IN 0 A 


sales of all-vinyl children’s shoes, 
shown above, at 5 million pairs—about 
10% of the total children’s shoe market. 
(And these shoes were introduced only 
last year!) As leather goes up in price and 
improved vinyl formulations are developed, 
plastic shoe sales are expected to rise still 
more dramatically. 

Just add to shoes, automotive parts, appliance housings, 
construction materials, furniture, boats, luggage and hard- 
ware, and you'll understand why production of plastic mate- 
rials jumped a million pounds—to 5% billion pounds—in 1959. 

Sales of machines used to produce these new products 
jumped, too. Injection machine sales climbed 54%; extruders, 
23%; vacuum forming machines, 42%; compression presses, 
18%; blow molding machines, 500%. 


GROWING 
MARKET 


If you're selling chemicals and materials, machines, 
motors, tools, dies, supplies or services therefor, you 
can readily see why you should be reaching this grow- 

ing market—a market dominated by MODERN 

PLASTICS—with more editorial material, more 
paid subscribers and more advertising than all 
other plastics publications combined. 
Get the complete market-media picture. Write our 
nearest office for your copy of the MODERN PLASTICS Market 
and Media Data File. 


MODERN PLASTICS 


A Breskin Publication — Authority of the Field for 35 Years @ @ 
Offices: New York, 575 Madison Ave.; Chicago, 101 E. Ontario St.; 
Cleveland, 3537 Lee Rd.; Los Angeles, 6535 Wilshire Blud.; 
Atlanta, 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 
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limited in marketing and merchandising experi- 
ence or capabilities. Too often their products are 
ineffectual because of shortcomings, errors or 
misconceptions in the development or imple- 
mentation of marketing programs for these prod- 
ucts. 

In most cases, guidance or counsel from knowl- 
edgeable sources would have resulted in profits 
instead of losses, and would have sustained 
important customers for these molders, and hence 
for the producer of the basic plastic resin. 


It's been done .. A recent case history evidences 
the benefits resulting from a basic materials pro- 
ducer developing a complete marketing program 
for a customer. 

During a routine call on a custom molder, the 
plastics salesman (a technical representative) 
noted an intriguing juvenile chair in the custom- 
er’s office. The customer said the chair had caught 
his eye while on a trip abroad and he had bought 
it for one of his children. It proved to be poorly 
made, however, and one leg had broken soon 
after he’d gotten it home. The plastics salesman 
visualized a similar chair of much greater dura- 
bility molded of his high-strength materials. He 
described his idea to the customer. 

On a subsequent call, they discussed it further, 
and agreed that such a chair could be made rather 
easily and inexpensively. 

“IT really don’t know how much appeal to chil- 
dren it would have,” said the customer, “nor do I 
know how to even begin selling it if it does.” 

The salesman mentioned his company’s market- 
ing services group, and suggested we contact the 
customer. A model of the chair was formed and a 
meeting was arranged, at which time it was agreed 
that we (as the resin producer’s marketing 
group) would evaluate the chair’s potenial, then 
work up a marketing and merchandising program. 

A survey among wholesalers and retailers of 
similar products confirmed the interest in the 
product, and suggested pricing, discounts, colors 
and packaging. We then prepared our recom- 
mendations, proposing that the chair be introduced 
through a large-volume, rapid-turnover retailer 
with stores located in high-traffic suburban shop- 
ping areas and with promotion facilities best suited 
for the product and the audience (parents, and 
particularly mothers, of pre-school children). It 
was recommended that this promotion be done in 
a manner whereby the chair could be shown in 
use to demonstrate its durability as well as its vis- 
ual appeal. Television was suggested as the most 
suitable medium if a low-cost method of buying 
tv time could be arranged. 


Presented, accepted . . This program for intro- 
ducing the chair was submitted to the customer by 
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the salesman and one of our representatives. Our 
representative concluded his presentation by urg- 
ing that the customer and he meet with the buyer 
of a leading variety-store chain which had the 
type and location of stores recommended and 
which sponsored a children’s ty show on which 
the store’s toys and other juvenile products were 
used. 

This meeting, in turn, resulted in a sizable 
opening order and subsequent promotion on the 
air. Other chains have since ordered the chair, and 
the molder is enjoying a profitable entry into an 
entirely different field. He showed his appreciation 
by buying all of his high-strength plastic resin— 
not only for the chair, but for several other prod- 
ucts now under way—from the producer who gave 
him marketing help. 


Invaluable selling tool . . These examples indi- 
cate the types of marketing guidance or aid which 
our experience shows is most valuable to end- 
product marketers. The basic materials producer 
who can and does provide competent, objective 
service of this type soon finds that an invaluable 
tool has been added to his salesmen’s portfolio. = 








A marketer turns to verse 


Editor’s note: We don’t often run poems in IM, but 
this one seemed to make a point. “Concerning the 
origin of this particular poem,” writes its author, 
R. J. Bricmont, manager of the engineering serv- 
ice department at the A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, 
“part of my job function involves the development 
of new markets for my company’s products. At a 
recent sales meeting, the new market committee 
was subjected to a heavy barrage of “Why are you 
guys playing around with piddling little markets 
that don’t amount to much?” Finally, I could take 
it no longer; something snapped, and this poem 
was born. It could be called, ‘Revolt of a New 
Marketeer’, but I think it is more aptly entitled”: 


SALUTE TO A PIDDLE 


A piddle is something of size so remote, 

That some won’t accept it as worthy of note, 

But piddles make puddles and puddles make ponds, 
More piddles, more puddles, more ponds that will spawn. 


A pond of itself little water will hold, 

A pond here and there is still none too bold, 

But add to the piddles and puddles and ponds, 

And soon there’ll be water where once none belonged. 


The water will flow—indeed it will run, 

Turning piddles and puddles and ponds into one, 
And sooner or later one day there will be, 

No piddles, no puddles, no ponds—Just a sea. 


And should any fool of this truth make light, 

Should he doubt that a piddle can reach such a height, 
| humbly suggest he address this remark, 

To a man called Noah who once owned an ark. 
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“Will you mail this today, Betty?”’ 


All Betty need do is hand that Built-In 
Reply Envelope to the postman! 
Advertisers who mail to 
the home know: 
Home is where inertia sets in. Too 
much trouble to write, to hunt for an 
envelope, to find a stamp. Home is 
where mail gets misplaced, stuffed in 
with newspapers and other things. 
But note this: 
Home is where low-cost Reply-O-Letter 


performs so magnificently — 30% to 50% 
more replies than you’ve ever had. 


Yes, Reply-O-Letter’s Built-In Reply 
makes answering temptingly easy. And 
our skilled staff of writers and artists 
know just how to get the results you want 
and need on mailings to the home. 


For more replies, call in Reply-O-Letter. 
Or write for your copy of “It Was Answers 
He Wanted.” On your letterhead, please. 


REPLY-O-LETTER 


8 Central Park West, New York 23, N.Y. 
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What's wrong with 
engineer recruitment ads? 


Here’s why so many engineer recruitment ad programs fail . . and 
what you can do to make your own program a success. 


By Emanuel Demby ®@ President 
Motivation Research Associates, New York 


gy Competition for qualified engineers has re- 
sembled the battle between “name” brands in 
supermarkets in recent years. In the engineer’s 
“supermarket”—namely the classified ads in the 
various professional and trade journals and in 
newspaper want ad sections in key cities across 
the country, etc—the theory has been that the 
most heavily advertised positions would attract 
more job-seekers than the less heavily advertised. 

It “ain’t necessarily so...” 

If we were to put all the ads side by side and 
erase the names of the companies, they would 
seem like advertisements for “paradise lost.” 
Among the staples offered are: year-long, after 
work vacations with “nearby swimming,” tremen- 
dous “growth opportunities” and similar bait. Yet 
the engineer has moved with reluctance toward 
some of these appeals and with great eagerness 
toward others. 

Why? . . More often than not, engineer employ- 
ment advertising fails to realistically reflect the 
personality of the corporation. These ads are us- 
ually the projections of good layout men and cre- 
ative copywriters as well as sincere advertising 
managers and agency people, but the difficulty lies 
in the insufficient information available to them 
on the psychological characteristics of personnel 
required. As a result, there is a “gap” between the 
personality of the corporation as seen in the ad 
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and the personality of the corporation as seen by 
the engineer; there is a further “gap” between the 
psychological characteristics of the engineers and 
some of the recruitment ads. 

As a result of this “psychological neglect,’ the 
cost of recruiting (and keeping) personnel has 
zoomed to astronomical proportions. Today, re- 
cruiting has become a permanent and substantial 
part of every production budget. 


What causes cost zoom .. In a two-year study 
of how engineers find jobs, keep jobs or are at- 
tracted to new jobs, we learned: 


1. It costs more to recruit when advertising is not 
aware of the working engineer’s current emotional 
reaction to: 

@ Job specification. 

© Name of a company. 

e Type of product being manufactured. 


2. It costs more when an ad has done nothing to 
undo negative attitudes toward a company or to 
combat unfair prejudice. 


3. It costs more when the ads have not created 
a realistic “favorable image” of the company as a 
whole and have not realistically portrayed the 
“empathy” between the company’s and the engi- 
neer’s long range goals. 


4. It costs more to recruit and keep men when 
these psychological factors are neglected and still 
more when they are ignored. 

Continued on page 98 








Everyone 





reads between 





the lines 





An insurance agent does a lot of important reading. 
Every day, business firms send him pamphlets, brochures, financial reports. 
When he looks through this printed material, he unconsciously reads between 
the lines — sizes up the company and its products by the impression these 
booklets make on him. Is the message clearly and tastefully presented? Are 
the pictures sharp? Does the paper have the appearance of quality? Any 
company that shows respect for readers through this kind of attention to 
detail will win respect in return. Respectful printing begins with a good printer. See 
him early. Most likely he’ll prefer a Warren paper, because he’ll get better 
results — and so will you. $. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


\ 


FINE PRINTING PAPERS FOR ADVERTISING LITERATURE AND THE PUBLISHING OF BOOKS 
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ENGINEER RECRUITING .. 


continued from p. 96 


We found that more than any single working 
group in the United States, engineers have been 
given the “right” to equate their jobs with the 
dreams of the kind of lives they want to live. 

These dreams are not static. They have dy- 
namics that make them shift and grow over the 
years. At first, it may involve getting a job with a 
certain kind of company. Then it may turn toward 
acquiring professional status. Later, it may con- 
cern education for children, extended vacations, 
ownership of homes, executive positions, leisure 
time activity, provision for old age, etc. 

When the engineer changes his job, it is not out 
of impatience, necessarily, with the old job. He 
makes the change in the hope of changing his life. 


A different outlook . . He is basically in a differ- 
ent psychological position from many other pro- 
fessional and semi-professional people. The others 
have a “total security relationship” to the company 
that employs them. Not so the engineer. He knows 
he is greatly in demand, and thus his security re- 
lationship is to his professional abilities—to him- 
self rather than to the company. 

Perhaps industry is to blame. It has done little 
to make the engineer more dependent on the com- 
pany. It has been most interested in the engineer 
at recruitment time—and least once he has begun 
working on the job. At the end of a particular 
project, the engineer may expect to be fired. When 
“project” or “team” leaders are chosen from the 
ranks, the engineer has no reason to expect that 
some impartial testing technique will make it pos- 
sible for the “best” man to win the appointment. 

Therefore, the engineer only partially works for 
the company. In his own mind, he is not a com- 
pany man. He is an independent contractor utiliz- 
ing company tools and space and facilities, ready 
to move on to the next job. 

The engineer is not a simple person. We found 
him to be rather rigid and “structure-oriented” 
emotionally, but we also found him free of the 
ultra-security drives of the average skilled work- 
er. 


Don't neglect him . . He is a difficult man to en- 
slave and a dangerous man to neglect if he is to be 
kept within an organization. He hears about the 
neglect of engineers, and he is wary of companies 


Emmanuel H. Demby was one of 

the pioneers in motivation § re- 

search. He was with Dr. Ernest 

Dichter’s organization from 1947 

until 1953, when he left to be- 

come president of Motivation Re- 

search Associates, New York, an 

organization which has done research work for an im- 

pressive list of both industrial and consumer goods man- 
ufacturers. 
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that don’t take care of his brethren. Not even the 
“best” looking recruitment ad can overcome prej- 
udice unless designed to do so. 

There are other characteristics of the engineer 
that are to be considered: 


1. He can estimate his own annual pay better than 
most other Americans. 


2. He is courted, tempted, written about, “bought” 
like a major league baseball player, made aware 
always of “tremendous growth opportunities” on 
the other fellow’s lawn and has acquired a “job 
personality” that sets him off from other skilled 
workers (on whom he looks down) and from 
other professionals (toward whom he has a sense 
of inferiority). 


And the engineer is always looking for a new 
job. He is sure that a new job is always looking 
for him. 

However, to more easily recruit him and handle 
him within the plant, the company must know in 
advance the psychological types of people it us- 
ually attracts—and the kind of people it wants, 
emotionally as well as technically. 

There are no formulae for this, no set-down 
schematics. Each company must conduct its own 
studies independently, and the “gaps” between 
what is wanted and what is being recruited need 
to be psychometrically measured with great ac- 
curacy. 


Inside an engineer .. After all, the engineer 
must be reckoned with as a man who feels that his 
life goals and his dreams are equatable with the 
job he has or the job he seeks. 

He has a secret that he does not easily tell: 

He needs to leave some kind of lasting impres- 
sion somewhere in the world of his engineering 
accomplishments. To do so, he can be tempted to 
travel thousands of miles, to any part of the coun- 
try, to Africa, Asia, Latin America, anywhere. He 
can be oblivious to the political nature of the 
country—and he sometimes feels that “western 
civilization” is now too limiting for him. He does 
not want to recognize frontiers—in work or geog- 
raphy. He needs scope for his creativity. 

How does your ad measure up to this man when 
you are trying to recruit him? 

One more thing about the engineer: 

Though he is notoriously weak in verbalizing 
his goals and his dreams, -he often learns what he 
wants by being able to express what he does not 
want. And quite often, a company will lose a good 
engineer before it finds out what it can do to keep 
him. This “lost” engineer can do more harm to 
recruitment advertising than a bad ad. 

The engineer feels confident that as soon as he 
knows what his dreams are, he can make them 
come true. He also believes himself to be quite 
“sharp.” He thinks he knows a “snow job” from 
the “real thing” when it is presented to him in a 
recruitment ad. » 





CONFIDENCE! 


Advertisers, being practYcal, 
like things that work! That’s 
why the electronics BUYERS’ GUIDE 
and Reference Issue has 42% 
more advertisers than the 
nearest competition. With the 
“GUIDE” advertisers reach more 
of the right people... readers 
get a correspondingly bigger choice of products and services 
to select from. Clear evidence that the ‘‘GUIDE”’ carries 
the most weight in advertiser confidence and acceptance. 
Exclusive! 64-page Reference Section that gives 
buyers basic market, materials, and design data that 
buyers refer to again and again. The only directory in 
the field that contains this valuable reference data, 
Accurate, authoritative, easy to read. 


electronics Buyers’ Guide and Reference issue 
THE ELECTRONICS MAN’S BASIC BUYING BOOK 

A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 

330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. @ @ 


1960 Issue Closing Dates: Published July 20; Complete Plates May 1 





HARD-HITTING, HARD-HATTED, INFORMED, SUCCESSFUL... 


That's Bill Denny, Executive V.P. in charge of the Con- 
struction Department of Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 


Big ideas need big men—men of knowledge, drive and 
imagination. Men like William Denny, one-time “con- 
struction stiff’ who, as head of Merritt-Chapman ®& 
Scott's world-wide building and construction operations, 
has overall responsibility for more than $550,000,000 worth 
of projects covering every field of construction. 

At 58, Bill Denny, known on M-C@S construction jobs 
from California to Massachusetts, and from Labrador to 
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Australia, has more than 40 years of rugged experience 
under his belt—33 of them with Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott, which he joined as a foreman in 1927. 

From his home base in New York, Bill Denny currently 
flies an average of 6,000 miles a month to supervise three 
widely-separated projects—Glen Canyon Dam in Arizona, 
Priest Rapids Dam in Washington and the main generat- 
ing plant of New York's mammoth Niagara Power Project. 
Bill marshalled the men, equipment and resources to win 
these three contracts within a period of 22 months—the 
three biggest competitively-bid construction projects ever 





awarded one company (total value: more than $305,000,000). 

Men like Bill Denny—the men under the hard hats who 
are transforming the face of America with big projects 
based on big ideas—have to keep abreast of new develop- 
ments in all phases of construction: engineering, design, 
financing. These are the men who turn each week—as part 
of their jobs—to Engineering News-Record for the latest 
news and information on the machinery, materials, 
methods, money and manpower they employ in their 
work. These are the men you reach when you advertise in 
Engineering News-Record. 


NIAGARA GENERATING PLANT 
y Merritt-Chapman & Scott Cory 
Power Authority of the State of Nev 


key unit of the Niagara Power Proje 


The f 

largest install 

free world. Located four m ijownstream 
from Niagara Falls, the plant is being built 
into the side of the 314-foot cliff forming on 
wall of the Niagara River gorge. Plant will b 
1,100 feet long when completed. Excavation 
required removal of more 

yards of rock 


GemelelebteleeMeckar(abtls:te MO lon 

M-C&S is constructing 

supervision of Bill Denny 

and 8,000 feet of the Waterways for 


$720-million project 


Read weekly by all the men who 
wear construction's hard hat: 


Engineers - Architects 


Contractors « Owners 


N EW y e ke A MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
- 330 WEST 42ND STREET. NY. 36 
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PART 2 





Should marketing men 
take part in politics? 


Last month we ran the first part of a special “Top Management 
Forum” report on political action by business men in general and 
industrial marketing men in particular. Here is the second part of 
that feature. Most of the top executives commenting on the question 
favor political action, but several have reservations. Here are their 


comments .. 


Warns against mixing 
business with politics 


By T. F. Patton 
President 

Republic Steel Corp. 
Cleveland, O. 


# Our philosophy of government 
gives everyone the right—really 
makes iv e personal duty—to par- 
ticipate in political affairs. The qual- 
ity of government we get depends 
basically upon the degree of in- 
telligent participation by informed 
citizens. For these reasons, market- 
ing executives have a political re- 
sponsibility which they must exer- 
cise and cannot delegate to others. 

I believe, however, that marketing 
executives must distinguish their 
personal right to be active in politics 
from their fiduciary relationships to 
a customer or market group. None 
of us should use our business posi- 
tion to carry out purely partisan 
political objectives—be they party 
or candidate. But contacting people 
who may live in the executive’s 
home precinct, as a regular part of 
party work, is a natural conse- 
quence of active citizenship. Pre- 
cinct work of this kind should be 
encouraged if we’re going to have 
the vigorous two-party system upon 
which our form of government is 
based. 

There also are many instances in 
community life when civic minded 
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executives can contribute experi- 
ence, judgment and organizational 
ability. Our communities are grow- 
ing rapidly and this growth is bring- 
ing about a critical shortage of 
political and civic leaders. Certainly 
marketing executives should take an 
active part in their communities for 
the good of the country as a whole. 

I might add, too, that al! execu- 
tives have a duty to discuss basic 
economic, social and political issues 
that affect their industry, region or 
country—and perhaps their ability 
to service customer needs. Business 
men of both parties can join hands 
on issues that affect them without 
locking horns for purely partisan 
purposes. 


‘Political action 
is fine, but. .’ 


By J. A. MacLean 
President 

Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


= It is my belief that participation 
of marketing executives as well as 
other industrial executives in pol- 
itics is good so long as this is done 
as individuals and not as official 
representatives of the company. 

In our economy we believe that 
it is important both for the compa- 
ny and for the country that the 


leaders of industry should take 
time to study major political and 
economic factors affecting the na- 
tion. This is important because as 
leaders of industry they both have 
an influence on, and are influenced 
by, these political and economic 
factors. Such inter-action demands 
the intelligent study of the prob- 
lems involved. (This study, we be- 
lieve to be justified on a coldly 
business basis from the profit and 
loss standpoint of the individual 
company.) 

After these marketing executives 
have made a study of problems 
affecting the government and econ- 
omy of the nation and have come to 
conclusions regarding these prob- 
lems, we believe they should en- 
deavor to make their conclusions 
effective in government as well as 
in industry. This belief is based up- 
on the constructive effect that such 
action should have both on industry 
and on the executive’s personal life. 

We also believe that as citizens of 
the communities in which we live 
and work, we have a responsibility 
to participate in political affairs of 
our communities and states as well 
as on the national scene. This, of 
course, is essential if democracy is 
to accomplish its greatest good for 
its citizens. 

On the other hand, we believe 
that such political actions must be 
taken as individuals rather than as 
official representatives of the com- 
pany. This is true because of the fact 
that no company has a political en- 
tity as such. Rather all businesses 
being made up of individuals, we 
believe that the individuals should 
participate in politics as individuals. 

We think that the trend in recent 
months of business people becoming 
more active in politics portends good 
for the future welfare of the coun- 
try. We hope that this trend be- 
comes more pronounced and that it 
is of continued duration. 

Continued on page 104 





Beginning early in 1961 


FATRCHILD PUBLICATIONS, wx 


will launch a weekly newspaper 


serving 
THE METALS AND 
METALWORKING INDUSTRIES 


eee 


We are pleased to announce the appointments of 


Wade Fairchild as Publisher & Charles W. Gunter, Editor. 





FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS, INC., Publishers of business newspapers for 70 years 


ELECTRONIC NEWS ¢ DAILYNEWS RECORD * HOMEFURNISHINGS DAILY * WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY 
SUPERMARKET NEWS ¢ FOOTWEAR NEWS + MEN'S WEAR « BLUE BOOK DIRECTORIES ¢ BOOKS 


7 East 12th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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raffic 


.. . highly specialized to 
reach and influence the 
3 major groups responsible 
for traffic control and 
accident prevention 


Only TRAFFIC SAFETY provides 
a highly specialized editorial setting 
for advertising directed to the huge 
traffic safety market. TRAFFIC 
SAFETY is more than a “safety 
magazine’. It goes behind and beyond 
traffic safety news. It digs deep into 
causes, analyzes effects, looks ahead 
to changes that are coming in safety 
techniques and methods. TRAFFIC 
SAFETY is a vital force in the mar 
ket it serves. It affects opinions of in- 
dividuals responsible for traffic legis- 
lation; informs and educates traffic 
enforcement officials; stimulates action 
by vehicle fleet operators and others 
for better traffic safety. 

If you sell a safety product or service, 
or want to do an outstanding public 
relations job in the traffic safety 
market, your most direct and eco- 
nomical means is in TRAFFIC 
SAFETY. 


Write Today 


Traffic Safety 


425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, IH 


Pe Vl@) bay (220 MEG lll. Gant: bla@ Ele). 
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| must exercise his political 





FORUM .. 


| continued from p. 102 


‘Politics and 
business must mix’ 


By R. S. Gerstell 
President 

Alpha Portland 
Cement Cx 
Easton, Pa. 


# Better government is inevitable 
when the sound thinking minds of 
the nation become interested. Peo- 
ple who manage business are, gen- 
erally speaking, those who are best 
suited to manage the welfare of the 
American people. 

To become a good citizen each 
rights 
and share the burden for electing 


the proper person for each office. 
The will of the people is fast be- 


ginning to manifest itself. A more 
sound labor bill is now the law of 
the land because the people de- 
manded it. 

Politics and business must mix 
and must become a daily responsi- 
bility. The Alpha company will 
make large sacrifices in order that 
key employes may take an active 
interest in the political life of their 
communities. A number of our em- 
ployes have served as state senators. 
Right now I can think of four—one 
from Kentucky, one from New Jer- 
sey, another from Maine and still 





ADVERTISING 
DEPT. 
“SPENCER” | 
MANUFACTURING | 








Now I'd like to introduce you to our 
market analyst. 











another from Missouri. It so hap- 
pened that they were equally di- 
vided insofar as party affiliations 
were concerned. That is as it should 
be. I am sure they are better com- 
pany representatives because of the 
part they played in their state legis- 
latures, and I am equally sure that 
the legislatures are better for having 
had them as members. 

The best hope for the future of 
both our company and nation is an 
informed electorate in which all the 
people participate. It shall be our 
policy to further that aim by en- 
couraging all Alpha’ employes, 
whether marketing officials or 
otherwise, to cast aside their apathy 
and actively work for the election of 
more intelligent candidates. 


‘Shunning politics is 
evading responsibility’ 


By W. Noel Eldred 
Vice-President 
Marketing 
Hewlett-Packard Co. 


Palo Alto, Cal. 


= At Hewlett-Packard we feel a 
firm obligation to contribute to com- 
munity progress—not only by de- 
voting time and interest to com- 
munity activities, but by participat- 
ing in political thought and action. 
To shun the political arena is, in my 
opinion, an evasion of one of the 
prime responsibilities of good citi- 
zenship. 

This responsibility does not nec- 
essarily require our full-time par- 
ticipation in politics. It does, how- 
ever, obligate us to study political 
issues and to express our individual 
opinions on those issues, whether 
they be local or national. For the 
common good—indeed, our entire 
democratic progress—is based on the 
free expression of opinions and the 
welding of those opinions into politi- 
cal action. 

It occurs to me that marketing 
executives are in an unusually good 
position to contribute to the political 
well-being of our cities, counties, 
states and our nation. Through 
temperament, training and experi- 





ence, most marketing men under- 
stand human motivation. They deal 
with people—-and people’s wants, 
fears, hopes and countless other at- 
titudes which comprise a “market.” 
These same attitudes comprise the 
field of politics, one in which we are 
well qualified to participate. 


Armstrong Cork urges 
political action 


By C. J. Backstrand 
President 


Armstrong Cork Co. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


= Our company encourages all its 
employes to take an active part in 
politics to the extent of each em- 
ploye’s personal interest. We would 
see no reason why a marketing ex- 
ecutive should not be as free as 
any other employe to accept his 
responsibilities as he sees them. 

With his talent and experience, 
the business executive has much to 
contribute to the political strength 
and economic health of the nation. 
If any considerable number of such 
a substantial group of citizens re- 
fuses to accept its responsibilities 
on the grounds of some temporary 
business disadvantaye, our society 
—and the individual business firms 
in the economy—will thereby be 
the losers. 

Our experience has indicated that 
legitimate and honestly conducted 
political activity of executives has 
no harmful effect on our business. 

In our society we must accept as 
a point of principle the right and 
duty of the individual to express 
his convictions, just as we expect 
as a matter of principle that our 
business enterprises will be op- 
erated on a basis of honesty and 
fair dealing. In the long run, the 
observance by business executives 
of high moral principles, coupled 
with forthright expressions con- 
cerning public policy, will provide 
a basis for respect and confidence 
and contribute to the continuing 
success of the enterprises concerned 
and the economy as a whole. 


He favors political 
action at local level 


By H. P. Bailey 
President 
Rotor Tool 
Cleveland, O. 





s I believe that in the case of a | 


small company, political efforts really 
should be limited to local issues. We 


have put some men into the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Euclid, O., | 


which is a large suburb of Cleve- 
land and this small Chamber of 
Commerce 
effective on some local issues con- 


has undoubtedly been | 


nected with shifting the burden of | 


taxation from the individuals to the | 
companies, even though the efforts | 


have been, perhaps, a bit clumsy. 
They have also been effective in 
arousing interest about school pol- 
icies without taking sides. 

However, when you try to extend 
this effort into the national field, 
first of all you come up against the 
shop union which give its own in- 
structions and does not listen to 
what others may say. It may be 
possible to influence some of the 
salaried people but there, again, a 
good many of the issues are contro- 
versial and in general the salaried 
people figure that somehow some- 
body else pays for all this anyhow, 
and I doubt if the small company is 
smart enough and able enough to 
accomplish very much. 

When it comes to singling out 
marketing men to do this sort of 
thing, you are in a tough spot be- 
cause the customers are all around 


you and resent it. Such a move 


would undoubtedly be helpful to the | 
country as a whole but probably | 


detrimental to the company. As a 
matter of fact, you are pretty well 
handicapped under present laws in 


making any contributions even to | 


such worth while things as the coun- 


| 


ty charter defeated here last fall. | 


Issues like this are so complicated 
that I have sometimes felt they are 
over the heads of the average voter 


| 


| 


who will not get down to business | 


and wrestle through the pros and 
cons. 5 


SPECIFICALLY 
FOR THE MAN 
WHO SPECIFIES 


HEATING 

AIR CONDITIONING 
VENTILATING 
PIPING 

PLUMBING 
REFRIGERATION 


and related Mechanical 
and Electrical Products! 


Dr. W. H. Balka 
Consulting Engineer 
Dallas, Texas 


“‘We find the data it contains 
very useful and use it in our 
engineering department as one 
of the several bibles necessary 
in our operations. The engi- 
neering data as well as the 
catalog sections are in con- 
stant use.” 


Engineers’ Product File is the 
catalog directory referred to 
by 5,000 engineers responsi- 
ble for specifying millions of 
dollars of products in the 
above categories. Engineers 
receiving EPF are qualified on 
the basis of classification (type 
of engineer); number of engi- 
neers in firm; types of clientele 
served (architects, contrac- 
tors, eic.); percentage of specs 
written by type of buildings; 
types of products specified; 
and dollar volume of specs 
written. These are the men 
you MUST reach with your 
product data. Your catalog 
in EPF will accomplish this 


task. 
WRITE TODAY FOR 
YOUR EPF MEDIA FILE 


engineers’ 


PRODUCT FILE 
1801 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 16 
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Helpfulness Sells In Industry 


Are You 
Helpful Enough? 


Engineers specify and 
buyers buy on the basis of 
what they know about your 
products in relation 

to their problems and the 
possible solutions. 


The trick, then, in selling is 

to teach them more about 
your products. That’s why 
you have sales engineers, that’s 
why you publish catalogs. 
That’s also why every 
seller-to-industry needs 

a full-time technical 
information program. 


A technical information program 
helps you by giving your 
customers and prospects helpful 
information through many 
channels of communication: 
feature articles, 

technical data sheets, 

society papers, 

and the external periodical — 

to name but a few. 


A technical information program 
brings together the many activities 
of industrial sales promotion 

with planning, scheduling 

and action. It increases the 
efficiency of your sales by effort 
by adding authority, reach 

and depth to the frequency of 
your contacts with your markets. 


Program Your Helpfulness 


We have designed and delivered 
technical information 

programs for clients with 
technical products for over 

10 years. 


Our concept of the integrated, 
sales-directed program is outlined 
in a single check-sheet, “What 

Is A Technical Information 
Program?” If you're selling to 
industry it will interest you. 


Send for your copy today. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Infomation Programe 


NEW YORK 
41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 


Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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| Washington Report 


Better construction 
statistics are coming 


After the federal government ‘‘lost’’ 1.5 million new houses in its 


| monthly reports on housing starts, it became apparent that some- 


thing must be done to make the whole mass of government construc- 


tion statistics more reliable. Well, something now IS being done. 


Here's the complete report .. which promises vital marketing help to 


| By Stanley E. Cohen 
| IM Washington Editor 


Gg» Government statistics haven't 
always been as solid as we assume 
they are, but they are getting bet- 
ter. Nowhere is the progress more 
encouraging than in construction. 
This area, accounting for 12 to 
15% of our gross national product, 
was recognized long ago as a real 
scandal. Several different agencies 
had toeholds. Some of tae series 
were based on little more than as- 
sumptions seasoned with guesses. 
Last summer all construction 
statistics were centralized in the 
Census Bureau. Methods of col- 
lecting information have been 
thoroughly re-examined, and we 


_are beginning to see the first re- 


sults. 


| First report .. First of the re- 


vamped reports to appear is the 
new series on building permits, 


| which bowed at the end of Feb- 


ruary with a report covering 3,000 
of the most active permit-issuing 
areas, for permits during 
January. 

By mid-year, two other major 


issued 


| reports will appear. One is an im- 


proved series on housing starts. The 
other, an entirely new series, cov- 
ering expenditures for residential 
maintenance and repair. 

Also this year, date still uncer- 


| tain, is another revised report, this 


dealing with construction in prog- 


ress. Certainly one of the most im- 
| portant continuing guides for pro- 


ducers of construction materials and 
“Construction in 


_ companies selling to the construction industry. 


Progress” series will be a big im- 
provement over the somewhat un- 
certain information which has been 
distributed in the past. 

The decision to try to get order 
into the construction statistics by 
putting them in one place was 
made at the Budget Bureau’s office 
of statistical standards. 

Its decision to do 
about 


something 
statistics is 
strongly endorsed by informed or- 
ganizations like the Federal Sta- 
tistics Users Conference. In a long 
term report on what needs to be 
done to improve our information 
in the construction field, this organ- 
ization told the budget bureau last 
fall that construction statistics are 
composed of measures, estimates 
and judgments. “On the whole,” 
it complained, “there have been all 
too few measures and all too many 
estimates and judgments.” 


construction 


Top priority . . When responsibil- 
ity for construction was central- 
ized in Census effective last July 
1, personnel working on construc- 
tion reports elsewhere in the gov- 
ernment were to be _ transferred 
along with the assignment. Actual- 
ly, only two professionals and two 
clerks were willing to leave their 
old agencies. So Census’ construc- 
tion chief, Sam Dennis, found him- 
self breaking in an entirely new 
crew. 

Census gave top priority to an 
evaluation of the government 
monthly report on housing starts. 
In a six-year period, this series 
“lost” 1.5 million starts which 
turned up in the National Inven- 

Continued on page 108 





who needs 


CYou can’t sell anything without them) 


Every month, New Equipment Digest reaches thousands* of 
“yes men”’ at the moment they’re ready to say ‘‘yes’’—when 
they are MEN READY TO BUY! 


These important buying influences extend across all of your 
key markets, and they have the authority to initiate or O.K. 
most every purchase order in their plant. 


Reaching these key men at the right time is the selling climate 
N.E.D. sets up for advertisers. That’s why more advertisers 
than ever before are using N.E.D. to: (1) search out new appli- 
cations for their products (2) locate new buying influences (3) 
uncover important new customers in all industries and (4) main- 
tain complete coverage of their present customers and prospects. 


For an up-to-the-minute picture of industry’s most active buy- 
ing group, write for N.E.D.’s 1960 Data File: ‘‘Profile of Men 
in Industry Ready to Buy.” 


A [ PENTON | PUBLICATION + Penton Bidg.+ Cleveland 13, Ohio 


*Now over 85,000 copies (tota/ distribution) in over 46,000 industrial plants 
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WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 106 


tory of Housing. Experts agreed 
that an index which loses 15% of 
the starts needs bolstering. 
Other areas where Census de- 
cided changes were needed were: 


1. Construction in progress: The 
monthly report is based on “work 
started” information for non-resi- 
dential construction from building 
permits and F. W. Dodge Corp. 
“Progress” has been estimated 
monthly on a “pattern” which is 
largely an assumption. Census de- 
cided a government report on “con- 
struction in progress” ought not to 
be based on assumed “patterns.” 


2. Permits: Government has issued 
a monthly report on building per- 
mits issued for 6,500 permit-issuing 
areas. Preliminary studies showed 
hundreds of important areas were 
not reported, while thousands of 
small and unimportant areas were 
faithfully covered. 


3. Expenditures for residential 
maintenance and repair: Reported 
to be a $20 billion market, but not 
covered by any existing continu- 
ing government report. 


Housing starts . . Here the Cen- 
sus Bureau has shifted to entirely 
new procedures. For permit-issuing 
areas, which is 80 to 85°% of the 
country, information received from 
public officials will be verified two 
ways. In some areas, census per- 
sonnel will contact a sample of per- 
mit holders to make sure work ac- 
tually starts. In other areas, census 
personnel will make field can- 
vasses, driving from site to site to 
see that work is under way. Hard 
work of this kind is needed, it is 
said, to determine the reliability of 
data supplied by permit-issuing 
officials. In non-permit areas, cen- 
sus personnel are lining up 
“sources” of information—building 
suppliers, utilities etc. Through 


“canvasses’—driving from site to 
site—they are learning about the 
reliability of these sources, and de- 
termining the degree of coverage 
they can expect from them. 

The new housing starts series, 
which will probably be introduced 
around mid-year, is expected to 
run higher than figures published 
under the old series. In part, this 
is because non-permit areas are be- 
ing measured for the first time. 
Also because definition of housing 
has been broadened somewhat to 
include farm housing, some season- 
al housing and some low value hous- 
ing which was formerly omitted. 
Main reason for change is to achieve 
comparability with the National 
Housing Inventory and Census of 
Housing. Data will be published to 
provide a basis for comparing the 
new series with the old. 


Construction in Progress . . Plan 
now is to get direct progress report- 
ing from representative contrac- 
tors. This puts reporting on a solid 
basis, eliminating the shifty situa- 
tion which exists if the government 
“assumes” a certain percentage of 
work gets done each month. First 
test reporting from contractors is 
to start during March and to con- 
tinue, for the present, on a month- 
ly basis. Census already has some 
experience to go by. 

Last fall, it jury-rigged a sample 
of 950 contractors with 4,000 large 
projects to get progress information 
during the steel strike. Without this 
source, the “Construction in Prog- 
ress” index would have moved 
right along, just as if no steel strike 
was in progress. 


Permits . . The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics had been publishing infor- 
mation monthly for 6,500 permit- 
issuing jurisdictions. It knew of an- 
other 1,200. A census study turned 
up 2,500 more, resulting in a known 
list of 10,000 permit-issuing juris- 
dictions. New series now getting 
started is cut back to a monthly re- 


**Most of the improvement now taking place in construc- 


tion statistics is below the surface—increased reliability 


for the reports which the government has traditionally 
published.”’—Stanley E. Cohen 
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port on 3,000 jurisdictions—the most 
active ones. Because some of the 
new areas located by census are 
very large, the new report, cover- 
ing half as many jurisdictions, is 
just as big as the old one for 6,500 
jurisdictions, many of which issued 
no reports at all in the period of a 
month. Plans call for an annual re- 
port summing up all 10,000. 


Expenditures for residential 
maintenance and repair .. Ex- 
cept for a one-shot job in 1954, 
this wasn’t done before. On the 
basis of that try, it is supposed to 
be a $20 billion market. Census 
officials think their new quarterly 
survey, just getting started, is go- 
ing to come up with a much bigger 
figure. From a technical standpoint 
this is a tricky assignment. Inter- 
viewer must induce householders to 
recall what they spent for such 
items as paint, and lumber, as well 
as for major repair overhauls. Field 
work, which began in February, 
will be done on a monthly basis 
until the reliability of reporting is 
established. 

In this preparatory stage, census 
technicians have toyed with ll 
kinds of research innovations. 
Among them has. been = aerial 
photography, as one possible means 
of backstopping the field count of 
housing starts. Experiments with 
aerial photography last fall have 
been abandoned now. While photos 
stood up well (in comparison with 
actual count) on new starts, they 
were less reliable on work that was 
under roof. 

Users of construction statistics 
still have a good many suggestions 
for more detailed information they 
would like to get when personnel 
and funds are available. Among the 
priority items are better figures on 
expenditures by utilities and by 
state and local governments. Both 
are relatively simple to get at; not 
beyond possibility once the Census 
Bureau adjusts to its job. Other 
requests, such as construction price 
indexes and information on mate- 
rials use and requirements may be 
further in the future. Census offi- 
cials confess they are “loaded” for 
the present. Unless the users speak 
up loud and clear, this type of pro- 
posal isn’t likely to get much con- 
sideration. s 





» UP 20% 


for: the first 
three months 


Here is the record-breaking 
production predicted for 
the important Concrete 
Products industry in 1960: 


READY MIX 
115 MILLION cu. yds. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
333 MILLION bbls. 


PIPE 13.9 MILLION tons 


BLOCK $2.3 BILLION units 


. And, CONCRETE PRODUCTS 
magazine is moving ahead with the 
booming industry it serves so well. 
More advertisers are investing more 
dollars in CP this year than ever 
before. 


During the first three months of 
this year, CONCRETE PRODUCTS 
is 25 pages ahead of 1959 in 
advertising. 


In February, CONCRETE PROD- 
UCTS carried more advertising 
pages than any previous issue in its 
history. March CP is up, too. 


If you sell producers of READY 
MIX, PRECAST, BLOCK PRE- 
STRESSED or other concrete prod- 


ucts, you'll sell more when you— 
ADVERTISE IN 


NOW 23,045 CIRCULATION a: ae Sa Sa 
Readership a’ _J eB, Oi dl? 

Measured by : 

READEX 


A MaclLean-Hunter Publication 


79 West Monroe St., Chicago 3 
Also publishers of ROCK PRODUCTS 
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__ : 
a. . . 
ONE: WAY. > traffic, traffic! 
Rapidly swelling city areas sprawl out by popu- 
lation expansion to touch the suburban areas. 
Result? More street lights, traffic signals, park- 


ee ing lots, barricades, road signs, police cars, 
TOWAWAY ZONE f = 


marking paint. Even helicopters and closed-TV 
NO STANDING 


8AM — JAN 
4PM — 6PM City managers, mayors, consulting 


sets are needed for safe traffic control.* 


NO PARKING : engineers, city engineers, and other department 
8AM — 6PM 


MON THRU FRI § heads work together to make these costly 
OEPT OF TRAFFIC ; PARKING | 








Jaw 10 7?™ purchases. 


EXCEPT SUNDAY 








To sell products to municipalities— 
whether they be road graders, sewer pipe, or 
multi-million gallon water reservoirs—you need 


to pre-seli all of the officials who buy these 





supplies. 


THE AMERICAN CITY magazine is the monthly 





publication which municipal management men 
read regularly to buy. So once again in 1959, 
THE AMERICAN CITY was first in advertising vol- 
ume, as it has been for the last fifty years in 
its field. 

Detailed facts about this selling oppor- 
tunity are included in ‘‘This is the Municipal 


Market.’’ Write today for your copy. 


The American City 





The . Fe 
American City 
A BUTTENHEIM PUBLICATION 


470 PARK AVENUE SOUTH 


* TODAY THERE ARE 8,000,000 TRAFFIC SIGNS, 4,000,000 STREET New York 16, New York 
AND HIGHWAY LIGHTS, 80,000 POLICE AND FIRE VEHICLES 

EQUIPPED WITH TWO-WAY RADIOS, 7,000 SPEED METERS AND 

VEHICLE COUNTERS, OVER 2,000,000 PARKING METERS, AND 

3,500 CITY-OWNED PARKING LOTS, ALL HELPING TO CONTROL 

TRAFFIC. THIS YEAR 15,000 TRAFFIC CONTROLLERS WILL BE IN- 

STALLED, AND 5,000,000 GALLONS OF ROADMARKING PAINT WILL 

BE PURCHASED. 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 





Vv 





FAST SETTING 
FUCK DRYING 


ene 


*» CARTON INKS 


Conventional vs. ‘tricky’ type 

gy These two ink advertisements appeared in a recent issue of 
Consumer Packaging. Both ads used a reverse plate technique. Sin- 
clair & Valentine Co. used elongated type for its heading, while In- 
terchemical Corp. used type which was more conventional. Which 
ad attracted more readers? See page 112. 
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AUTHORITY 


for the 
"Finishes on Metal” Field 


These companion publications keep 
vital information before the eyes 
-.. at the fingertips of production 
executives throughout the finishing 
field. Thousands of reprints are 
ordered monthly. Editors are con: 
stantly consulted by the industry. 


HOW TO DO IT.. PRODUCTS 
FINISHING is the authoritative 
monthly magazine of the industry. 
Packed with vitally important ar- 
ticles on the newest developments 
in metallic, non-metallic and other 
finishes, it brings the latest on new 
equipment and new methods to a 
circulation of more than 22,300 

WHERE TO BUY IT. . . PRODUCTS 
FINISHING DIRECTORY is the only 
complete buyer's guide to the finish- 
ing field. Quick reference to all ma- 
terials, processes and equipment. 


READERSHIP PRODUCES RESULTS 
- » « Records show constant use of 
both publications produces more 
inquiries, more sales! 


LARGEST TOTAL CIRCULATION 
... over 22.300 copies monthly 


GREATEST PLANT CIRCULATION 
... reaches over 15.039 plants 


LOWEST COST per thousand circulation 
-+. just $10.95 


PRODUCTS 


FINISHING 
431 Main Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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attracted 
more readers? 


= The Interchemical Corp. ad at- 
tracted the greater number of read- 
ers. It had a “noted” score of 18% 
and a “read most” score of 4%, 
while the Sinclair & Valentine ad 
scored 5% “noted” and 4% “read 
most.” 

Here’s how Daniel Starch & Staff, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., which studied 
the two ads, evaluates them: 

We might speculate that the dif- 
ference in the attention-getting val- 
ue of these ads centered around 
the readability of the headline and 


FAST SETTING ey 
Quick DRYING 


CARTON INKS 


Below is 

the answer 

to the problem 
on page 111 





W 


the specific claims made therein. 
Both ads used reverse plates, a 
technique that generally does not 
produce the highest readership. But 
Interchemical’s sharp, to-the-point 
headline, “Fast Setting, Quick Dry- 
ing—Speed King Carton Inks,” 
gives the reader immediate knowl- 
edge about the product. On the 
other hand, the elongated letters, 
set close together in the S&V ad 
made it hard to read. 

The scores, reported by the Starch 
organization, are as follows: 


INTERCHEMICAL CORP. 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 


Cost Ratios 


18 18 4 


~ 100 ~—«*100 





SINCLAIR & VALENTINE 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 5 4 4 


Cost Ratios f : 31. ~=Ss 25 80 


@ Noted 


readers who, when interviewed, said they 


denotes the percentage of 


remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of thé product or advertiser. 


@Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of’readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


@ Read Most denotes the per cent of 





readers who read 50% or more of the 


copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be- 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
“noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would 
mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me- 
lian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
above 100 is above average: below 100 


is below average. 





unposed - 
but not 
unplanned 


Bs é 
Bi NOR 0 


A CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS field editor took this candid picture on a con- 
struction site in the State of Washington. He was lucky enough to have his 
camera slung around his neck “at the ready,” when the Project Superintendent 
spotted an advertisement in CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS, picturing the latest, 
most efficient model of a machine he wanted to replace. 

With a yell, the Superintendent gathered his crew for a discussion —and we got 
the picture. 

Lucky? Not entirely. Forty years of developing job-oriented editorial content, 
forty year's of refining C&E circulation policies and techniques, forty years of 
understanding the construction market, put CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS in that 
man’s hands at the right time, so we could get this unposed picture. 
CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS thinks publishing is a job of planning how to put 
your message before your market in the best possible editorial context. While 
this picture is dramatic proof that our planning pays off, the best proof is 
the results you achieve when your advertising appears in CONTRACTORS AND 
ENGINEERS. 

Write for our new booklet. It tells the full CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS story. 





CONTRACTORS «ai ENGINEERS 


A BUTTENHEIM PUBLICATION 470 Park Avenue South New York, New York 


otf 
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THIS IS TEXTIL 








aes 


Photo courtesy of the Americana Hotel, Miami Beach 
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SNOW TIME A HAPPY TIME for textiles, too! This season 
some 3,500,000 U. S. families will take winter vacations. 
Whether they seek ski slopes or sunny beaches, whether ski 
suits or bathing suits, of this you may be sure—the specialized 
clothing requirements of these free-spending millions is another 
big factor in making textiles the great growth industry that it is. 
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LIVING THE GOOD LIFE at famed resort hotels is 
characteristic of the American way. And wherever you 
see people at play ... you see another great and growing 
market for Textiles, U. S. A. Annual expenditure by 
hotels for “linens” alone—sheets, towels, spreads, table 
napery, etc.—already tops $131,000,000. Investment in 
carpeting, draperies, upholstery is stupendous. Over 2,000 
new hotels and motels are being built each year, each a 
new customer for the products of America’s textile mills. 


Pie | oS . 
NEARLY 7 BILLION POUNDS in 1959! Increasing 
fiber usage, new processes and new textile products pre- 
sent an ever expanding market to suppliers of America’s 
textile mills. Read facing page where TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
tells how you can obtain, at lower cost, a greater portion 
of this profitable business from Textiles, U. S. A. 





Who buys textile machinery and parts? — motors, controls, drives, gears? 


Who buys materials handling, lighting and other equipment? 


Who buys dyes, chemicals, starches, lubricants, packaging and other supplies? 


Which leading magazine is read by these buyers for buying information? 


Which magazine gives you more for your advertising dollar? 


Get more business 
from TEXTILES, U.S.A. 


Major purchasing for Textiles, U.S.A. is done by mill 
officials, superintendents and purchasing agents. TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES is edited primarily for this group. It has by 
far the largest circulation of the leading textile magazines 
among these buyers: 
Total Class 1 Subscribers 
in textile mills throughout the world 

Class 1: Textile manufacturing plants, officials, agents, managers, 
purchasing agents, superintendents, assistant superintendents. 


Textile Industries * Textile World * America’s Textile Reporter 
12,294 8,743 3,766 


Publisher’s Statements, 6/30/59 


Selling those responsible for textile purchasing is accom- 
plished through sales effort and informative advertising. 

Textile buyers look to textile publications for sources of 
supply—not to consumer magazines or general news and 
business magazines. 

Of all the textile publications, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES has 
the largest circulation, the most responsive readership 
among textile mill personnel. T-I features ideas and new 
equipment for buyers. It reaches more textile buyers for 
less money than does any other advertising medium. 

Certainly your advertising belongs in TEXTILE INDUs- 
TRIES. Place your major schedule there. You will get 
more for your money. You will get more business from 
Textiles, U.S.A. 





Of the leading textile magazines, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES gives you 
the largest mill circulation, the lowest cost per thousand. 


Total Mill % of Page Cost per 
Circulation* Circulation* Total Thousand Circ. 


.... 23,506 21,071 89.6 $19.57 
Textile World 20,128 78.8 21.92 


America’s Tex. Reporter . 12,228 7,970 65.2 29.03 
*Publisher’s statements 6/30/59 712-Time B & W rates 


Textile Industries 


Note: Figures above refer to total circulation. Concentrated on U.S.A. manufac- 
turing methods. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES circulation is heaviest among U.S.A. mills; 
has even greater advantage among U.S.A. and Canadian mills. 











Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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Ale Lismdove 


th Woy ra 


Do your sales shots fit the market? 
Depends, of course, on which side 
of the city gate you're selling. 


Gas comes from the field in large 
diameter, high-pressure lines. This 
is the gas transmission side of the 
city gate. 


Then it is loop-lined into smaller 
diameter, low-pressure equipment. 
This is the gas distribution side of 
the city gate—a specialized market 
American Gas Journal is devoted to 
exclusively. 


For concentrated, straight-to-market 
selling that gets through to the 
buyer — go AG/J all the way! 


American 


GSirnal 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO 
B00 DAVIS BUILDING @® DALLAS 
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PROBLEMS 


Off the shelves . . 


IN INDUSTRIAL 


MARKETING 


Promotional literature — 
how to get it used 


© How do manufacturers keep their 
salesmen, distributors and/or deal- 
ers informed of the mass of sales 
promotion literature available to 
to them? What can we do to get 
this material off the shelf and into 
the prospects’ hands?—Joseph Old- 
know, sales promotion manager, 
Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia. 


gy Manufacturers spend a lot of 
time, effort and money to provide 
their salesmen, distributors and 
dealers with promotion literature. 
They should spend a little more to 
make sure these sales representa- 
tives realize just how expensive the 
literature is. 

This is the advice offered by a 
panel of industrial sales promotion 
executives, queried by IM in an 
effort to find the best methods of 
getting sales literature through sales 
representatives to prospects. 

The majority felt that most man- 
ufacturers are making a mistake 
by promiscuously handing out sales 
literature. As Bruce F. Linck, sales 
promotion manager of Elastic Stop 
Nut Corp. of America, Union, N. J., 
put it, “A philosophy of relative 
scarcity seems to obtain more appre- 
ciation than one of excessive multi- 
plicity.” 


Bendix spells it out . . In a bulle- 
tin to his company’s automotive dis- 
tributors, A. E. Distelhurst, adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager 
of Bendix International, New York, 
wrote: 


“In ordering additional quantities 
of literature for general distribu- 
tion, order only the quantity you 
actually need and can use. Remem- 
ber, sales literature and catalogs 
that just stay on the shelf do not 
do you any good and it does not 
impress us when you order larger 
quantities than can normally be 
used. It also adds to our costs, 
which must be passed along.” 

Bendix International initially 
sends only one copy of each piece 
of literature to distributors. The 
distributor decides if the folder, 
leaflet or card is usable in his terri- 
tory, and then orders the quantity 
he thinks he needs. 


Selling salesmen .. Warren P. 
Fisher, advertising production man- 
ager of Art Metal Construction Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y., uses a bi-month- 
ly publication to offer new adver- 
tising items and describe the rec- 
ommended use of each. The mag- 
azine is sent to the company’s deal- 
ers and their salesmen, usually at 
the home address. “This gives the 
salesman a chance to read the pub- 
lication at his leisure,’ Mr. Fisher 
pointed out. “They have the oppor- 
tunity to absorb the information 
and to plan how they can use the 
advertising items offered. They can 
then obtain copies and work the 
item into their own sales effort.” 
Wilbur & Williams, Norwood, 
Mass., attacks our “problems” on 
three fronts. Here’s how Nathaniel 
Frothingham, sales promotion man- 





ager explains the company’s sys- 
tem: 

“The problem of keeping sales 
representatives informed and en- 
thusiastic is a knotty one, to be 
sure, and one that takes as much 
time to handle as any other single 
facet of my job. Basically, we at- 
tempt to solve this problem in the 
following ways: 


1. “By constantly advising our rep- 
resentatives and distributors of the 
promotional material available from 
us. We circularize our representa- 
tives twice a month, and our dis- 
tributors at least once a month. 
These communications not only in- 
troduce new literature, but also re- 
mind the recipient that other ma- 
terial (often with samples en- 
closed) is available for immediate 
use. 


2. “By having our sales managers, 
who take considerable quantities of 
promotional matter with them on 
field trips, instruct distributors on 
the material’s most useful applica- 
tion. From time to time I also get 
into the field to beat the drum for 
more efficient use of this material. 


3. “By constantly streamlining our 
stock of promotional material. A 
good part of the problem stems 
from the fact that many a manufac- 
turer’s stock of literature is too 
varied. We are attempting to get 
around this by reviewing every 
promotional piece at the time it 
comes up for a re-run. 

“In this way we are slowly de- 
veloping a more manageable variety 
of multi-purpose pieces. Naturally, 
some ‘sacred cows’ get sacrificed in 
this way, but the over-all literature 
program gains.” 


Says imprinting helps . . David 
B. Black of Cincinnati Milling Prod- 
ucts, Cincinnati, feels his company 
increases the chances of its litera- 
ture being used by imprinting the 
initial supply sent to each distribu- 
tor with the distributor’s name, ad- 
dress and phone number. Not only 
does this imprinting make the liter- 
ature more valuable to the distribu- 
tor, explained Mr. Black, but also, 
the distributor’s initial enthusiasm 
for a new piece of literature is not 
given a chance to cool while the ma- 
terial is being imprinted. 


W. L. Walsh, sales promotion and 
advertising manager of Cook Bros. 
Equipment Co., Los Angeles, uses 
both the imprinting and an index 
sheet, which is periodically sent to 
dealers to keep them up to date on 
literature available. 

The Glastic Corp., Cleveland, in- 
itiated a system last year of assem- 
bling special distributor sales books 
which contain a copy of each cur- 
rent sales aid. Glastic’s advertising 
and sales promotion manager, 
George Bamberg, explained that the 
book, passed out at the annual dis- 
tributor sales meeting, serves to in- 
sure that the men are up to date on 
literature available. 


Company salesmen great help 
. - All the panelists agreed that the 
success of any sales aids program 
greatly depends on the efforts of the 
company’s direct salesmen. Mr. 
Bamberg explained, “Actually, the 
most effective means of ‘keeping the 
literature moving’ is to continually 
merchandise it to our own sales- 
men. On the average, our men 
spend 25% of their time making 
calls with the distributors’ men. Be- 
cause our salesmen pass out litera- 
ture and get results, the distributor 
salesmen are continuously resold on 


the importance of passing out liter- , 


ature.” 

Wilbur & Williams Co.’s Nathaniel 
Frothingham also expressed the 
need for the “policing by salesmen” 
of literature the distributor has on 
hand. “This,” said Mr. Frothingham, 
“can only be done literally by 
snooping around the distributor’s 
warehouse or office. And it must be 
handled tactfully.” 


Sure solution . . One of the panel- 
ists, L. E. Pratt, sales promotion 
manager of United Electric Controls 
Co., Watertown, Mass., said his 
company has a sure solution to the 
problem: it makes its sales aids so 
valuable that the salesmen look for- 
ward to them. “Our basic literature 
consists of two condensed catalogs 
and 60 odd specification sheets,” Mr. 
Pratt said. “These specification 
sheets are a valuable, proven sales 
tool and our agents love them... 
The more specification sheets the 
agent has the greater chance he has 
of finding something that the cus- 
tomer likes. No problem for us.” 





“NEW” 


is the “BUY’-word 


for the Soaring ’60’s 
in Industrial Education 


= 


=I 


“NpUSTRIAL ARTS j AME. i 


1A VE Delivers the Message 
Where Sales Will Be Made! 


Check these reasons: 


e@ An alert and fighting editorial 
concept led by Dr. John L. 
Feirer, outspoken leader and 
educator. 


A dramatic new format keyed 
to the “Sixties.” 

Paid circulation (21,315-ABC) 
coverage of the key people 
who plan and buy for Indus- 
trial Education. 

Always rated by advertisers as 
one of the best in sales in- 
quiries, the new IA/VE is sur- 
passing its old record. 
Consistent leader in advertis- 
ing pages for 45 years, it now 
has taken a dramatic leader- 
ship in both pages and number 
of new advertisers. 

A market that is dynamic in 
growth and outstanding in in- 
terest in new products and 
ideas. 


Write for surveys, market data 
and further details. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


400 North Broadway 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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FAMOUS LAST WORDS (No. 12) 


"I DONT CARE WHAT 1T COSTS /" 


























... UNTIL THE BILL COMES IN 


It’s curious how quickly the cost factor flies out the 
window when a fresh, creative approach is presented to 
the client, Nine times out of ten he says, “That’s just 
what I want. Go ahead and build it.” 


Although we appreciate that kind of enthusiasm from 
our clients, we believe that it is far better to discuss ex- 
hibit costs before starting production, than afterward. 


Working to a budget figure is to the advantage of both 
the exhibitor and the exhibit builder. It is far easier to 
bring the display and the budget into line in the prelimi- 
nary stage than it is after the assignment is in production. 
In the later stages, changes and revisions are expensive 











in themselves and they can drastically affect the impact 
of the display. 

Budgeting and scheduling go hand in hand as two of 
the most important aspects of display production. To- 
gether they produce economical, effective results. 

Our best evidence of the success of this procedure is 


to be found in our records of repeat assignments from 
the clients we serve. 





WRITE for new folder “Sales-Producing 
Exhibits,” which illustrates and describes 
fourteen sales-stimulating GRS&W-pro- 
duced displays. 


SRS awa” 


GARDNER, ROBINSON, STIERHEIM & WEIS, INC. © 5875 Centre Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania 
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For stamp collector's . . 


niversary of balloon ‘‘Jupiter’’ 


Milford, New Hampshire 


First-day cover commemorating an- 


was mailed from Lafayette, 


Ind., from which spot Jupiter rose 100 years ago. Cover enve- 
lopes create direct mail campaign for Hitchiner Mfg. Co. 


‘Idea-of-the-month’ winner 


The stamp’s the thing 
in this mail campaign 


A New Hampshire manufacturer 
is conducting a prestige mail cam- 
paign which may well be breaking 
some sort of a record in response. 
To date, the company has received 
a cumulative total of 93.7% ac- 
knowledgement to the mailings 
which are confined to a list of 400 
persons. 

Hitchiner Mfg. Co., Milford, N. H., 
manufacturer of precision invest- 
ment castings, sends monthly “first- 
day cover” letters to the select 
group of 400 customers and pros- 
pects throughout the country. 

A first-day cover, as any stamp 
collector knows, is an envelope car- 
rying a cancelled stamp mailed on 
its first day of issue from a _ post 
office chosen as the one most di- 
rectly related to the particular per- 
son or event. The government is- 
sues such new postage stamps each 
month. 

Hitchiner’s mailing containing the 
stamp commemorating the 100th an- 
niversary of the balloon “Jupiter” 
(which carried the first official air- 
mail), for instance, was sent from 


Lafayette, Ind., the city from which 
the balloon ascended. A stamp in 
honor of Abraham Lincoln was 
mailed from Hodgenville, Ky.—the 
closest spot to his birthplace which 
has a post office. 

Besides the stamp itself, the en- 
velopes on which Hitchiner has 
them mailed are steel engraved in 
one corner with illustrations and 
copy briefly explaining the event. 


The Idea Man 


Hitchiner’s identification does not 
appear on the envelope. 

The enclosed letter gives further 
background to the event being hon- 
ored and then ties everything to- 
gether, in a light touch manner, 
with Hitchiner investment castings. 

The letter enclosed with the bal- 
loon mailing will serve as an ex- 
ample. 

“On August 17, 1859,” it begins, 
“John Wise flew the first mail in 
a balloon—from Lafayette, Ind., to 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

“Today—in this era of the bal- 
looning wage-price spiral—correct 
expenditure is important. 

“In this regard—why not send 
Hitchiner some prints for an in- 
vestment casting price quotation? 

“You'll see how down-to-earth 
we really are.” 

Letters are signed by Robert V. 
Weston, manager of marketing 
services. 

The letters are sent to the “one 
individual in a company who is in 
a position to exercise the most in- 
fluence upon our business relation- 
ship,” says Mr. Weston. They are 
sent, he adds, to companies where 
current volume is high or where 
known potential is great. 

The twin objectives of the cam- 
paign, Mr. Weston explains, are to 
establish a high degree of compa- 
ny and product recognition while 
building a closer, more personal 

Continued on page 121 





@ Robert V. Weston 

. . Winner of 
this month’s Sales Promotion 
Idea-of-the-Month award—for 
the idea described in this article 
—is Robert V. Weston. At age 34, 
Mr. Weston is marketing services 
manager of Hitchiner Mfg. Co., 
Milford, N.H. That makes him 
directly responsible for the com- 
pany’s advertising, sales promo- 
tion, public relations, marketing 
research and sales training. 





He joined Hitchiner in 1954. 
Previously he was a _ product 
manager at the Industrial Divi- 
sion of Barry Controls, Water- 
town, Mass., and a sales engineer 
for Fenwal, Inc., Ashland, Mass. 
He was graduated from North- 
eastern University. 

Mr. Weston is a member of the 
Investment Casting Institute, and 
is chairman of that association’s 
marketing research and statistics 
committee, 
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now you can get photography 
TCmiitme for 20% less... 


CASE HISTORY REPORTING, TOO! 


In addition to the complete photo cap- 
tions you receive on every assignment, 
we'll get the whole story for you if you 
wish. Your Globe representative is 
trained to do a thorough job of fact- 
finding, interviewing, and reporting. 
Just let us know where you have an 
important product story. 
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no matter where the location! 


We specialize in giving you the kind of photography 
you’ve been looking for at a price that keeps your 
budget in sharp focus, too. 

No matter where the assignment .. . whether you 
want black and white or color stills, even 16 mm. 
motion pictures in sound and full color . . . you'll 
find Globe prices are as much as 20% below those 
charged by other firms whose service is similar in 
name only. 

Best of all, these economical rates are standard for 
assignments in any part of the country. You pay no 
more for location shots 1,000 miles away than you do 
for those nearby. You get immediate service, top 
quality results no matter where the assignment, no 
matter what its size. 


Small jobs or even individual shots? You bet! We 
handle these with the same care and painstaking 
perfection . . . at even lower rates, of course. No job 
too big . . . no job too small! 

Just let us know the photographs you want and the 
location . . . we’ll take it from there as capably as 
you’d handle it yourself. Instead of “farming out” 
your job to inexperienced local sources, Globe main- 
tains its demanding photographic standards and 
yours by employing only proven professionals . . . 
photographic experts who have handled similar 
assignments for top national advertisers and manufac- 
turers. You can depend upon their job-site diplomacy 
to secure maximum cooperation, complete model re- 
leases, and to create good public relations for your 
organization. 


Write, wire, or phone us collect for a specific quote 
on your next assignment. 


GLOBE INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
and REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 
17 NORTH STATE STREET CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
Phone ANdover 3-5341 


NEW YORK — Phone Enterprise 6236 
LOS ANGELES — Phone Zenith 9-9883 
DETROIT — Phone Enterprise 6260 
PITTSBURGH — Phone Zenith 0466 
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relationship with valued customers 
and prospects. 

Mr. Weston believes the objec- 
tive is being achieved. 

“Orders and inquiries have been 
directly traced to these mailings,” 
he says, “even though this was not 
the specific intent of the program.” 

Letters of thanks are continually 
being received, he adds, plus many 
requests from stamp collectors, and 
friends of stamp collectors, who 
would like to be placed on the 
mailing list. 

The requests, unfortunately, must 
be turned down. As Mr. Weston ex- 
plains, the nature of the mailing 
is such that the list must be kept 
small and must go to influential 
prospects if it is to serve its pur- 
pose. 


Samples for home use put 
across new industrial product 


Imperial Oil & Grease Co., Los 
Angeles, put across a new industrial 
lubricant by providing prospects 
with samples for use around the 
house. 

The new product is called “Molub- 
Alloy,” a metallic lubricant. Its mak- 


Guided tour . 


. To show its new paper warehouse to a group 
of 500 printers, the Case Paper Co., Long Island City, New 
York, chauffeurred the group through the 


er said the product embodied an 
entirely new concept of lubrication 
which in nearly every industrial ap- 
plication required about 50% less 
grease, applied half as often as be- 
fore. 

The trouble was, engineers and 
maintenance men were skeptical of 
metallic lubrication and the claims 
made for it. To combat this skepti- 
cism, Imperial packaged samples of 
a lightweight grade of the new lu- 
bricant in small, collapsible metal 
tubes for salesmen and distributors 
to give to prospects. 

The salesmen passed out the sam- 
ples, telling each prospect, “Take it 
home and try it on the kids’ roller 
skates or bicycles, on your fishing 
reel or lawn mower or the knee 
hinges of grandpa’s wooden leg.” 

The home-use sample campaign 
did the job. “A skeptical prospect 
who tries the sample finds that his 
lawn mower runs more easily, yet 
has required less grease, less often 
applied,’ a company spokesman 
said. “Everything he has lubricated 
from that sample tube is running 
more smoothly than before. 

“Our skeptical prospect begins to 
realize that he can get the same sort 
of results in his plant operations— 
and sooner or later he has sold him- 
self. 

“Many an 


account has_ been 


100,000 sq. ft. 


started and grown into an estab- 
lished volume customer because of 
the samples.” 

Imperial salesmen report some 
unusual applications for their prod- 
uct as a result of the tube-sample 
program. None of these applications 
are likely to lead to a volume busi- 
ness, but all are valuable’ in good 
customer relations. A dentist found 
the metallic lubricant excellent for 
his drill equipment. For one pros- 
pect, it solved the problem of a 
squeaky wooden leg without risk of 
spotting the trousers. And one ex- 
ecutive convinced himself by using 
it on the bearings on his golf cart 
wheels. 


NATION-WIDE PROGRAM .. . 





Worthington gets 
closer to customers 
through symposiums 


A series of “steam power symposi- 
ums” is promoting a closer working 
relationship between Worthington 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., and its elec- 
tric utility customers and prospects. 

The symposium program is a re- 
sult of a survey of electrical utilities 
in 26 cities, which showed that bet- 
ter communications on Worthington 
products and their applications 


building in a fleet of Renault Dauphines. The course was 
marked by signposts bearing the brand names of papers dis- 
tributed by Case—’‘Britelith’’ Blvd., ‘’Doeskin’’ Drive, etc. 
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HOW 40,000 IMPORTANT BUYERS 
CAN SEE YOUR PRODUCT STORY 
EVERY DAY OF THE YEAR 


THE TOOL ENGINEER Suppliers Directory Issue for 1960 will contain 1200 
product listings; 3000 manufacturers; over 20,000 local sales 
outlets—all of vital interest to tool and manufacturing engineers. 


A recent survey of ASTME members made in a wide variety 
of manufacturing industries across the country proved this 
need and acceptance! 


HERE’S WHY: Only THE TOOL ENGINEER Suppliers Directory 
Issue provides this most-needed information: 
@ A geographic listing of local distributors 
e An easy-to-use product information source 
@ Classified product listings, completely cross-indexed 
@ Up-to-date information that is at least 90% complete 
e An authoritative source which exhibits knowledge and interest 
in the specific needs of tool and manufacturing engineers 
THE DIRECTORY HAS 3 BIG SECTIONS 
@ Product Listings @ Manufacturers @ Local Distributors 
. . . plus a special technical editorial section. 
Reserve space today for the best possible position. 


Publication Date: June 15, 1960 

Closing Date: May 8, 1960 

Space Limited To Full Page and Inserts Only 
Full Gutter Visibility 


SUPPLIERS 
DIRECTORY 
FACTS 


quTool Engineer 


<80 
‘ 
° fo 


READERSHIP 
V San Published by the American Society of Tool and Manufacturing Engineers 
RESEARCH 


\ 
Y 


Ok Vv 10700 Puritan Ave. ¢ Detroit 38, Mich. 
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would benefit both the company and 
its utility customers. 

The program has three major ob- 
jectives: 


1. To give the utilities the latest 
information on steam power pliant 
fluid handling equipment. 


2. To explain new application con- 
cepts. 


3. To establish more effective com- 
munication between the company 
and the utilities. 


These objectives are accomplished 
at the symposiums through wide 
screen color film presentations 
showing trends in utility plant op- 
erations, individual product presen- 
tations and discussions by key 
Worthington executives. 

Seven men from Worthington’s 
headquarters office travel with the 
symposium “package.” Key local 
personnel from the company’s dis- 
trict offices in the cities to be cov- 
ered help plan and put on the meet- 
ings. 

Symposiums are being held in 15 
major U.S. cities during 1960, and 
Worthington plans to continue the 
program for the next several years. 


Makes promotion piece 
just like the product 


A pamphlet that folds down or up 
—just like its new dockboard— 
makes an unusual promotion piece 


Continued on page 124 


Here’s how it works . . A prospective 
customer folds the dockboard side of the 
Kelley pamphlet as he studies the de- 
scriptive literature contained inside. 





Photograph Courtesy re) f 
A. FINKL & SONS CO. 


. ... How to meet the demands of 40,000 
tool and manufacturing engineers 


Each month hundreds of manufacturing ideas—large 
and small—come under the scrutiny of THE TOOL 
ENGINEER editors. Where do they begin? How can 
they be sure that the editorial content which appears in 
the magazine will fill the demanding needs of 40,000 
engineering readers? 


The answer is three-fold—and is your key to a reading 
atmosphere which assures maximum attention for your 
advertising: 

(1) The editors of THE TOOL ENGINEER are highly 
skilled and trained in recognizing the complex develop- 
ments which continually change the manufacturing 
scene every day of the year. 


READERSHIP 


RESEARCH 
Vv 


for new technical ideas 


(2) They know their readers! Editors of THE TOOL 
ENGINEER are critically aware of the technical, 
scientific, and educational needs of tool and manu- 
facturing engineers. 

(3) They use continuous independent editorial research. 
Studies made by the Eastman Research Organization of 
reader preference are conscientiously compared with 
facts gathered from field trips, seminars, technical 
meetings. 

The result is a powerful editorial package. One which 
attracts the readers’ attention. 


Your selling message receives the same attention when 
you advertise in THE TOOL ENGINEER! 


jultoo!l Engineer 


10700 Puritan Avenue -> 


Detroit 38, Michigan 





Where 
does a 
successful 
advertising 
campaign 
begin? 





Careful, planned digging for facts about 
your business often transforms ordinary 
ads into outstanding campaigns. 


Before the typewriter clicks out a word 
... before the artist puts pencil to paper 
... the firm foundations of a successful 
advertising campaign must be embedded 
in solid facts about the problem. Trite? 
Axiomatic? Perhaps. But unless and 
until your agency is thoroughly steeped 
in the ‘‘basics’’ of your products, 
markets, competition—and the myriad 
important details of your business—how 
can they write effective, resultful adver- 
tising for you? 


The Fensholt agency has developed an 
unusually successful technique for 
gathering “‘data-in-depth” about our 
clients’ business and problems. It has 
resulted in some consistently effective, 
high performance advertising. 


May we tell you more ? Our phone number 
is RAndolph 6-1670. 


the [Iensholt 
Advertising Agency 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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for the Kelley Co., Milwaukee. 

A flap at one end of the pamphlet 
can be folded to illustrate the var- 
ious positions Kelley’s “Adjust-A- 


| Lip” dockboard will be in when a 


truck approaches a loading dock or 


| pulls away. 


Kelley salesmen report the new 
pamphlet gives instant visual im- 
pact to their sales story. The piece 
was designed by Kelley’s agency, 
Maercklein Advertising, Milwaukee. 


AT TRADE SHOW .. 





Puts product 
under the 
customer’s nose 


Handlebar mustaches helped 
Barnebey-Cheney Co., Columbus, 
O., introduce a new product at the 
1959 Exposition of the Chemical In- 
dustries in New York. 

B-C manufactures activated car- 
bon for the purification of air, gas 
and liquids. Its newest product was 
carbon wool—pure carbon in fiber 


| form. To introduce this product at 


the Chemical Show, B-C felt it 


needed an unusual approach, one 


Smile! . . 


that would stop the visitor in his 
tracks and give him a chance to 
learn what the product can do. 

Before the show, while fooling 
around with carbon wool in the 
office, one of B-C’s employes ob- 
served that the “stuff” certainly 
made nice black mustaches of the 
early 1900 handlebar variety. Thus, 
an idea was born—give away sam- 
ples of carbon wool in mustache 
form. 

Carbon wool 
made in advance of the show, based 
on the anticipated attendance, and 
then another wrinkle was added. 
Why not take photographs of the 
visitors wearing their crazy sou- 
venirs and send them the picture 
plus sales literature after the show? 
This approach satisfied B-C’s basic 
philosophy that literature passed 
out at the show is, for the most part, 
wasted. 

This novel, attention-getting gim- 
mick proved to be a tremendous 
success. Traffic around B-C’s booth 
was at an all-time high. In fact, 
more mustaches had to be made to 
satisfy the demand. Flashing cam- 
era lights accented what was hap- 
pening and helped draw the crowds. 
The post show mailing of the photos 
gave B-C a double impact that 
most exhibitors seldom achieve. 

It’s a cinch that few people who 

Continued on page 128 


mustaches were 





Show visitor gets his picture taken at Barnebey- 


Cheney booth, wearing mustache made of carbon wool. 





How to Increase Your Share 
of the Electronic Original Equipment Market 


Get the order your competitor is after. How? Make more calls, reach more 
prospects, emphasize your product differences, build your brand recogni- 
tion. By making your advertising work harder. Where? In the magazine 
that reaches the same market you’re trying to sell. In the magazine that 
is read by the same people you’re trying to reach. The magazine? 


ELECTRONIC DESIGN. 


. owe See. 


... more than a magazine 


a selling FORCE 





WHO READS 
MISSILES AND ROCKETS? 


Well, for instance... TOP ENGINEERS OF LOCKHEED 


Lockheed has been in the space business for more 
than forty years exploring, applying, and extend- 
ing the science of flight almost since its birth. 
Today the company faces a new frontier — flight 
in the cosmos beyond the earth’s atmosphere. 
Formed in 1954, Lockheed Missiles and Space Di- 
vision now employs more than 20,000 people in- 
cluding international specialists in every field of 
physical science. Its ten facilities comprise 2.5 
million square feet of floor space and nearly 5000 
acres of land devoted to research, development, 
manufacturing, and flight testing. 

Space travel, whether the vehicle be manned or 


unmanned, poses vast challenges. Lockheed Mis- 
siles and Space Division’s approach has been a 
penetrating and intensive one. In propulsion, 
guidance, communication, structures, and system 
management, Lockheed is helping to advance the 
state of the arts and technologies so vital to free 
world defense. 

Lockheed Missiles and Space Division achieve- 
ments include some of the most technically advanced 
products of the space age. Among them are the 
Polaris ballistic missile, the Agena satellite, the 
X-17 solid propellant rocket and the Kingfisher 
target missile. Lockheed’s missile and space ac- 





“MISSILES AND ROCKETS is one of the top maga- 
zines here at Lockheed,” says R. P. Della-Vedowa, 
Manager, Quality Assurance and Test Services, Sat- 
ellite Systems. “We find its concise technical/news 
coverage of the missile and space market very valu- 
able in keeping up with developments in this rapidly 
growing field.” In the photograph on the left, Mr. 
Della-Vedowa (right) discusses the intricate wiring 
system of the Agena satellite with Clarke Newlon, 
Executive Editor of Missiles and Rockets magazine. 


“Missiles and Rockets presents highly technical infor- 
mation clearly without undue clutter. A very strong 
selling point because each article is comprehensible 
to all readers in our field.”—J. W. Barnes, Research 
Specialist, Lockheed’s Fleet Ballistic Missile Systems 
Department. 


“T consider Missiles and Rockets an excellent source 
of information on new advances and applications in 
the missile/space field. It keeps us abreast of the state 
of the art in missiles and rockets for a better under- 
standing of advanced requirements in antennas.” — 
A. F. Gaetano, Head, Electromagnetic Systems. 


“The weekly issues of M/R give us fresh coverage... 
not month-old news. Editorially it is well written, 
sprightly and lively which is a new approach in trade 
books.”— J. L. Shoenhair, Assistant Manager, Polaris 
Missile Section. 


“M/R gives us what we want to read in 
the missile field. There is no waste of time 
wading through material foreign to our 
interests.” — L. H. Amaya, Manager of 
Lockheed’s Digital Computer Operations. 

tivities take them deep into the realm of ionic propulsion, By 4 zs £ 
magnetohydrodynamics, ultrasonic aerodynamics, nuclear 

physics, human engineering, electro-magnetism and space 

communications. 

At Lockheed, as throughout the entire missile/space industry, 

M/R has a deep, penetrating readership and acceptance. At 

Lockheed alone, M/R has over 1,000 paid subscribers. M/R is 

the only magazine that offers verification of its circulation, 

constant readership and use in the missile/space market. 


TELL YOUR PRODUCT OR CAPABILITY STORY TO 29,000 MISSILE MEN...PAID SUBSCRIBERS... THROUGH 
THE PAGES OF MISSILES AND ROCKETS—TECHNICAL/NEWS WEEKLY OF THE MISSILE/SPACE MARKET. 


missiles and rockets 


AN AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATION ro} 
1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D.C, Sammems 
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visited the show will forget Barne- 
bey-Cheney or carbon wool. That 
picture on their desks or at home 
will serve as a constant reminder. 


COPY-VUE CAPER 


‘Canned’ film 
showing comes out 
different each time 





How do you prepare a film pres- 
entation, standardize both slide and 
script for low-budget operation— 
and still have the presentation come 
out different every time? 

Bastian-Blessing Co., Chicago, 
found its RegO Div. was facing that 
problem. The division manufactures 
valves, regulators and fittings for 
the compressed gas industry. In 
connection with its sales, the di- 
vision often finds it necessary to 
present safety talks, involving ac- 
tual installation photos, to industry 
groups of from 20 to 150 persons. 


All-of-a-piece . 


standard manual projector. Copy to be read during slide projection is printed on wide 


end of same card. 
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The division wanted a_ visual 
presentation that was flexible, since 
it would need to be tailor-made to 
accommodate various types of audi- 
ences. Yet it had to be standardized 
to the extent that, when any given 
group of pictures was shown, all 
salesmen would tell the same story 
about them. It also had to be inex- 
pensive. 

Both motion pictures and _ slide 
films were ruled out as too inflexi- 
ble. Recorded sound would not only 
add to the inflexibility, but would 
necessitate shipping special audio 
projectors around the country. But 
35mm slides in cardboard mounts, 
with separate accompanying script, 
did not seem to be the answer 
either. There was too much danger 
of the salesman reading the wrong 
copy with the right slide. 

As an answer, the division in- 
vented a device it calls “Copy- 
Vue” slides. These are simple color 
transparencies mounted in a card- 
board holder large enough to car- 
ry the accompanying copy as part 
of the complete unit. 

Since the slides are numbered, 
a presentation can be _ prepared 
simply by picking out the appro- 
priate transparencies—copy at- 


. Small end of Copy-Vue, with mounted transparency, slides into any 


tached—and keeping them in prop- 
er numerical order. 

The slides can be shown on any 
manual slide projector. These can 
generally be rented locally for un- 
der $5 a day from any camera 
store. 

The slides are shipped to the field 
man in a special case which has 
his address enclosed in a metal 
frame attached to the outside. A 
simple instruction manual is en- 
closed. The field salesman need only 
remove the slides he wants in or- 
der to prepare his presentation. 
After the presentation, he ships 
back the case of slides by simply 
flipping over the address card on 
the outside of the case. It has Bas- 
tian-Blessing’s address on the other 
side. 

In fact, as Mr. Davis points out, 
it says right in the accompanying 
manual that you only need two 
skills to use the system: You have 
to be able to count and you have 
to be able to read. 

To date, more than 3,000 people 
have seen the slides, says Bastian- 
Blessing’s advertising manager G. 
D. Davis. 


Neville’s novel poker party 
stimulates socializing at show 


The problem of getting guests at 
a trade show cocktail party to mix 
was solved by the Neville Chemical 
Co., Pittsburgh, by devising an off- 
beat poker game. Guests were 
handed a packet of five playing 
cards as they entered the party. The 
backs of the cards were imprinted 
with Neville’s name and a brief de- 
scription of one of the company’s 
resins, solvents or plasticizers. By 
exchanging cards with other visitors, 
an improved poker hand could be 
made—-and, in the process, guests 
would more readily mix with each 
other. Party was given during the 
paint industry’s annual convention 
and show, which was held in At- 
lantic City. 

Over $200 worth of prizes were 
shown on a display board, given for 
the best poker hands, and a special 
“booby” prize offered for the worst 
hand. Some visitors chose to pocket 
their cards, finding the product in- 
formation given more valuable than 
their hands. ~ 





Your best food plant customers 
are your competitors 
best prospects! 





CHECK THESE 1,141 AD ACTIONS 
BY 400 FOOD ENGINEERING SUBSCRIBERS 





eas eyeeeE es RIGHT THIS VERY MINUTE, food plant men who buy from you are being hit hard 

Fe: Talked to other management mon by strong selling campaigns for equipment, ingredients, packaging materials, 

ae ee sf: plant supplies (food plants buy almost everything!). These advertisements are 

Called local representative working on them persistently, persuasively, in the one place where food man- 

pear set agement men are most likely to see them, read them, and do something about 
them ...in FOOD Engineering. 

This is a matter of running record. Check the “Action!” table on this page. 
Here is your evidence—a sampling of 400 FE subscribers, and what they did 
about specific ads they read in FOOD Engineering. Note particularly this 
decisive action... 




















Opened up new st 





This means 116 management men (from presidents to plant managers, engi- 
neers to sales executives) — better than 1-out-of-4 — either switched suppliers or 
gave some business to a new supplier as a result of reading somebody’s FE ads. 
Whose ads? Your competitors’? 

Note the ten other kinds of action. When a busy food management man dis- 
cusses somebody’s ad with his associates, or writes for samples and estimates, 
or calls in a representative, a new customer is in the making—a new source of 
supply may be opened up. You ... or your competitor? 

Now, project these 1,141 sales actions by 400 subscribers to FE’s entire 28,400 
paid audience and its 52,000* pass-along readers. Then you’ll have a measure of 
the sales power of FOOD Engineering. 


























*McGraw-Hill Field Research, 1958-59 





Interested? Get the new booklet, 
“How to Set the (food) World on Fire.” 
It tells how to get sales action. 


FOOD Engineering, Att: Research Director 
330 West 42d St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Please rush my complimentary copy of 
“How to Set the (food) World on Fire.” 





A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 W. 42d St, New York 36,N.Y. ®@ NAME ‘ TITLE 


COMPANY. 





ADDRESS 
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INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 


. Manufacturing 7. Services & 
Operations distribution 
Production 8. Institutional 

. Transportation 9. Government 

. Mining 10. Export-import 

. Petroleum & gas 11. Farms & 

. Construction fisheries 

. Food 














Publications are listed alphabetically under each industry title Industry titles are alphabetical within each industry division. Publications are 
listed under titles based on IM’s 39th annual MARKET DATA ISSUE, released June 25, 1959 

Note: the following figures must not be quoted or re roduced without perrmission. All pub ons listed are monthlies ar have standard 7x10” 
advertising pages, except where otherwise noted. Totals include both classified and ertisin c issues t h, S3rd 
etc.) are footnoted. Same-month volume fluctuations may occur because of ‘“'sr 


February /Volume 4.4% (in pages) over 1959 Year to date/Volume 4.0% (in pages) over 1959 
Page Percent Page Percent 
Industry Division 1960 1959 Change Change Industry Division 1960 1959 Change Change 





Manufacturing 12,599 + 982 + 78 Manufacturing 


Trans portation 3,44] + 307 PS: Transportatic n 
Mining 8 54 + 7.7 Mining 
Petroleum & Gas 1,868 1,801 + 67 e/ Petro leum & Gas 


Construction 
Food 1,144 Ay 9 Foo 
4 4,7 ome 4 | Distribution & Service 


4 C Construct ion 


Distribution & Services 


Institutional 849 + 5.8 Institutional 
Government 445 + 0.7 Government 
Export-ir 913 947 3.6 Export import 


Farm & fisheries 227 222 + : rT 23 Farm & fisheries 


Total 37,050 35,494 1,556 + 4.4 Total : 68,579 }-2,765 


Feb. Pages Pages to Date 


1. MANUFACTURING DIVISION 7 Poe, ene 1. MANUFACTURING DIVISION lo 6 ae 





° Packaging 
Operations Boxboard Containers 


ean Industries Consumer Packaging’ 
2s Indust Packaging 


5 : | 
Engineering 51 ) Modern Packaging 
; 2 33 Package Engineering 


& Manufacturers Paperboard Packaging’ 


E lew " 6 2 ‘ Year-to-date 
i Equipment News 2 2 ) 
+ se anne lar % change : 
ion... ; 2% : Page change 41g 417 


Power Generation 
Coal Utilization 
Combustion 
Diesel Power 
Diesel Progress (9x12 
Electric Light & Power 
Electrical West 
Electrical World 
Nucleonics 
Power 
Power Engineering 
Southern Power & | 
: Year-to-date 
Year-to-date % change t 2 
, change + 8, Page change i 976 1731 
Page changes + Total 1788 : 
Production 


ar sors Engineering Chemicals, Allied Products 
e & Processing penton 
Analyt ical Chemistry 
Chemical & Enginee 
i : 8 Chemical Engines ring: i 
Engineering 3 4 é a Chemical Engineering Progress 
ing ~ ) Chemical Processing (10!/4x111/, 
evelopment 7 ] (7x10 ad units 
w 5257 204 2 20 Chemical Week 
Industrial & Engineerin 


8.1 Y 
200 Total 1462 1278 2664 7 o, ‘ as 
Page change + 141 Total 1265 


Industrial Distribut 
esate is - 2 “ote ” 167 156 — Machinery & igh ee 
LG GO ail Appl ance Manu facturer 4x12 
Year-to-date; change + 4.6: Page change (7x10 ad_ units 
Electrical Engineeria 
Material Handling insulation 
Modern Materials Handling 7 105 2 185 Year-to-date 
Y ~~ % % change } 
ear-to-date; change + 2; ge change . 4 Page change + Total 158 152 302 279 
Continued on page 132 
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JEpth 


in industry programs 


a measure of the publication you need to 
SELL the PLUMBING-HEATING- 
COOLING INDUSTRY... 


What earns a business publication its reputation of being 
first in its field? And what does this have to do with your 
advertising? One answer to the first question is strong, 
constructive, well-directed effort in behalf of the industry 
served. The validity of such effort is measured by 
reader action. 


Year by year, one publication in this field forges steadily 
ahead of all others, creating industry action where it is 
most needed. Just two examples of Domestic Engineering's 
continuing roster of industry action programs... 

the 40-man, $30,000 Bay City Survey of Consumer 
Attitudes toward plumbing-heating-cooling products, and 
industry-wide distribution of the Bay City Filmstrip report- 
ing the tremendously important findings of the survey... 
the “BIG PUSH" Nationwide Sales Contest, resulting 
in more than 20,000 individual examples of merchandising 
and management methods in elaborate contractor entries 
from every state (more than a hundred co-sponsoring 
manufacturers contributed prize awards, headed by a 
1¥%-ton truck and a complete $3,000 kitchen). 


What does this have to do with your advertising? Simply 
this: Domestic Engineering's industry programs seize the 
imaginations of your best customers and prospects. They 
not only pay to read Domestic Engineering, they ACT when 
the time for action comes. If you want real, live readership 
of your advertising by the people most likely to buy your 
products, then your advertising belongs first in Domestic 
Engineering in the plumbing-heating-cooling field. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE e CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


into your 
sales effort 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
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1. MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


Feb. Pages 
1960 1959 


~% es to Date 
1959 


1. MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


Feb. Pages 
959 


1960 


Pages to Date 
1 1959 





Electronics & Allied Industries 
Electrical Design News (11! 
(7x10 ad units 
Electronic Design 
(7x10 ad units) 
Electronic Technician 
Electronics (w.) 
Proceedings of the 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 


“eo 
4x11 1/8) 


(bi-w 


LR.E 


Furniture & Fixtures 
Bedding 
Furniture Production 
Year- to- date 
% change 
Page change 
Instruments 
Automatic Control 
Control Engineering 
*Instruments & Apparatus 
ISA Journal 
Year-to-date 
% change + 7.9 
Page change -+ BB 
Leather & Allied Products 


Leather & 


News 


Shoes (w.) 
Year-to-date 
% change 


37.1 
Lumber & Wood Products; Forestry 
‘ Wood Working 
J r Journal 
Souther n Lumberman 
Timberman 


Wood & Wood Prod ucts 
Wood-Worker & Venee 


Your. to-date 


(semi-mo 
s and Plyw 


7 
55 Total 


Metal Producing. Fabricating Machinery 


Total 


—— & Allied coewagee 
> Boxmake 


& Foil. 


Plastics Materials & Products 
Plastics 


Modern 
Plastics 


Year-to-date 
change + 23.8 


Page change . + 101 


Printing & Allied Industries 
rapt ic Arts Montt ily (4)/ 2x6) 
Inland & American Printer and 
— apher 
Print Magazine 
Print ne Production 


Year-to-date 
: change 
Page change 
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2979 


6356 5932 


Rubber Products 
Rubber Age 
Rubber World 
Year-to-date 
% . change + 2.2 
Page change 4 


Stone, Clay & Glass Products 


3.3 
20 


2. TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 


88 


5 


331 


Feb. Pages 
1960 19 


171 
153 


324 


32 
200 


630 


Pages to Date 
1960 1959 





Transportation Services 
aoe s 
Year-to-date 
change 


25.4 
Aircraft & Space Vehicles 


Automotive Manufacturing 


Year-to-date 
cl 7.0 
31 Total 


Automotive Sales. Services & Distribution 


Year-to-date 
-hange 16.3 
Page chang + 379 Total 
Marine—Shipbuilding & Water Transport 
Marine Engineering/Log! 
Year-to-date 
shange 0.5 
Motor Freight: Warehousing 


Year-to-date 
change 
Page change 


Total 
Railroads 


Year-to-date 
change R 
Page change t 9 Total 
Transit & Motor Vehicle Transportation 
Modern Passenger Transportation" 
School Bus Trends (bi-mo.)* 
Year-to-date 
change 36.8 
Page change 14 Total 


3. MINING DIVISION 


QN~ 8 


om DrOUTCO WN) 
o~ 


To 


IONOMus~ J 


40 


Feb. Pages 
1960 


1959 





Mining Industries 
Engineering & Mining 
Mining Engineering 


154 149 
51 50 





Feb. Pages 
3. MINING DIVISION 1960 T959 


Pages to Date 
1360 1959 





Mining World 44 47 
Year-to-date 

% change 

Page change 

Coal Mining & Production 

Coal Age 130 
Mechanization 186 
Year-to-date 

% change + §.7 

age change + 20 


4.3 


19 Total 249 246 


130 
7S 


Total 216 205 


Nonmetallic Mineral Mining 
Pit & Quarry bce f 1142 122 
Rock Products 145 125 
Year-to-date 

% change . + 13.4 
age change + 67 287 


Total 247 


Feb. Pages 
4. PETROLEUM & GAS DIVISION 1960 959 


89 93 


426 


500 


to Date 
19 





Petroleum & Gas Industries 
Oil & Gas Journal (w.)** 
Petroleum Engineer 
Petroleum Week 
World Petroleum 
Year-to-date 

% change 
Page change 


19505 
179 
1140 
$197 


444 
177 
156 
163 


Total 1021 940 


Drilling & Production 
Drilling 
World Oil 
Year-to-date 
% change 18.4 
age change 110 Total 
Gas Distribution and LP-Gas Marketing 
American Gas Journal 
Butane-Propane News 
Gas (bi-w ) 
Gas Age . 
LP-Gas 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 
Petroleum Marketing 
National 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Pipe Line Transportation 
Pipe Line Industry 
Year-to-date 
% change + 20.2 
Refining & Related Industries 
Petroleum Refiner 
Year-to-date 
change 


73 97 
$208 218 


281 


Total 221 


17 


Petroleum News ll 


9.8 Page change 


17.1 Page change 


5. CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 


Feb. Pages 
196 1959 


Pages to Date 
1360 1959 





Construction Industries 
American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser (bi-w 
Building Supply News 
Southern Building Suppl ies 
Wood Construction & Building 
Materialist 
Year-to-date 
% change + 6.9 
Page change + 61 
Building Construction 
American Builder 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record 
Building Products® 
House & Home 
Interiors 
Practical Builder 
Progressive Architecture 
Year-to-date 
% change + 9.5 
Page change + 198 
Engineered Construction 
Better Roads 
Civil Engineering 
Construction (bi-w.) 
Construction Bulletin (w.) 
Construction Digest (bi-w.) 
Construction Equipment 
Construction Methods & Equipment 
Construction News-Public Works 
Issue (bi-w.) : 
Constructioneer 
Constructor 
Consulting Engineer 
Contractors & Engineers (93x14) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Dixie Contractor (w.) 


(w.) 


5. CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 


Feb. Pages 
1960 1959 


Pages to date 
1960 1959 





Enainoesing News-Record 
ontractor & 


Michigan 


Mid-West Contractor 
New England Construction 
Pacific Builder & Engineer 


Roads & Streets 
Rocky Mountain 
(semi-mo. ) 
Southwest Builder 
Texas Contractor 


r 


Western Builder (w.) 


Western Constr 
Year-to-date 

% change 
Page change 


1332 364 

Builder 211 
(w.) 138 
(bi-w.) 1/3169 147 
117 

118 


(w.) 


Cc ruct 
Construction 


& Contractor 
(w.) 


action 


0.6 


44 Total 3924 3910 


Special Trades Construction 
Actual Specifying Engineer 65 


Air Conditioning 


Refrigeration News (w 
Heating & Venti 


Air Conditi ioning 
American Artisan 


ASHRAE Journal 


Contr actor (semi-mo 


Heating & 


(10/4x14 
& ntilating 


Ys134 


68 


c Engineer ing 


El ectric Heat & Air C 


Electrical } 

Excavat ing Engi 

Fueloil & Oil 

Gas Heat 

Heating & Air 

Heating, Pi ping Te 

Heating-Pl smbing-Air 
News 


Year-to-date 
% change 


Page change 


6. FOOD DIVISION 


— Ow 


5 = CoS] SJB 


INNSuAMs 


Total 1261 1260 2688 


Pages to Date 


Feb. Pages 
1960 1959 


1960 1959 





Food Industries 
Food Engineerin 
Food Proces 

ad units) 
Year-to-date 

% change 

Page change 

Bakery Products 
Bakers Weekly 
Baking Industry (bi- 
Year-to-date 


Year-t to -date 
change 
Page change 


w 


Beverages—Nonalcoholic 


Bottling 
(7x10 ad 
National 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 


units) 


Industry (bi 


Ww 


Bottlers' Gazette 


10.6 
27 


Canning: Freezing: Preserving 


Canner/Packer 


Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 
Dairy Products 
American Milk 
Dairy Record 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 
Grain Mill Products 
Hatchery & Feed 
Year-to-date 
%, change 
Meat Products 


Meat Magazine 
National Provisioner 


Quick Frozen Foods 


Q7 


Page change 


65 
(w.) 1137 


Poultry Processing & Marketi ng 49 


Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 


+ 32 
+ 15 Total 251 
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Feb. Pages Pages to Date 
7. DISTRIBUTION & SERVICES DIVISION 1960 1959 1960 1959 





Distribution & Services 
American Funeral Dir Dr 154 : 110 
Billboard (w.) (1034x153; 15249 157 352 
Modern Beauty Shor 106 2 
Year-to-date 
% change + 10.6 
Page change + 70 409 


Advertising & Merchandising 
(w.) (1034x14 


Premiur 
Year-to-date 

% change 

Page change Total 


Communication Services 
Signal 
Telephone Engineer 
Telephony (w 
Year-to-date 
% change 7.7 
Page chang 18 
Finance: Insurance: Real Estate 
Banking (7x10 3/16 
Buildings 
Finance 
Year-to-date 
% change 5.1 
Page change 15 


Laundries; Cleaning & Dyeing 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x] 
1d units 
Year-to-date 
Retail Trade 
Boating Industr 


wt 


som 


le 
d 
136% 


Oe 


3 mB OOOO 


~ cor 


Year-to-date 

Page change Total 2864 
—e Distribution 
merican Paper Mer 


Pape 


Year-to-date 


arenes 404 


to Date 
8. INSTITUTIONAL DIVISION 1959 





Volume 


Year-to-date 
Page change 9 Total 
Medical, Hospital & Other Health Services 
Dental Survey 
lospital 


h s y ( 4 4520 
Modern H 1152 
Modern Medicine (semi-m 468 
Oral Hygiene 73/1 104 
Year-to-date 
changé + Il. 
Page changes + Total 2030 
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. Pages Pages to Date 
1959 


8. INSTITUTIONAL DIVISION l 1959 





Hotels, Resorts & Motels 


American Motel 

Hotel Monthly 

Year-to-date 

% change 
Page change 
Restaurants & Drive-ins 
American Restaurant 
Chain Store Age—Restau 
Fountain Editions 

Fast Food 

Restaurant Equipment 

Restaurant Management 

Year-to-date 

% change 6.1 
Page change 12 
Schools & Educational Services 

College & University Business 

Nation's Schools 

Overview" 

School Management 
Scholastic Coach 
Year-to-date 

- change 


Page changs { ; 391 653 


. Pages Pages 
9. GOVERNMENT DIVISION 0 1959 1960 





State, County. Municipa! Markets 


442 862 836 


. Pages Pages to Date 
10. EXPORT-IMPORT DIVISION 1959 1960 1959 





Foreign Trade 


per Internatio 
lerea Latinoame 


Year-to-date 
change 
Page changs y Total 913 947 2166 2243 


Feb. Pages Pages to date 
11. AGRICULTURE & FISHING DIVISION 1960 1959 1960 1959 





Farm Machinery & Supplies 
Fa m & Power Equipment 
& Tractor (bi-v 


ipment 


Year-to-date 
: change + 0.2 
Page change + l Total 227 222 441 440 
The above figures include classified and display advertising. Unless otherwise noted 
all publications are monthlies and have standard 7x10” advertising pages 
% Figures are 1/9 page units (approximately 314 x 434) NOT 7x10” ad pages 
§ Includes ‘‘extra’’ issue, such as 13th, 27th, 53rd 
Estimated 
Two issues 
Three issues 
Four issues 
Five issues 
Does not include advertising in special Western section 
American Machinist Metalworking Manufacturing 
Machinist. 
7 American Milk Review formerly named American Milk Review & Milk Plant 
Monthly 
Boating Industry frequency changed from bi-monthly to monthly January, 196( 
Building Products . . January 1960 total includes 5 pages in Western section 
total for year includes 9 Western pages 
10 Consumer Packaging formerly named Packaging Parade 
11 El Farmaceutico 1959 figures reported in combination with English language 
edition, not being published in 1960 


( Indicates number of issues published this year if there is a 
difference from number published during corresponding month 
\ last year. 


. formerly named American 





1 


1 


2 Electrical Merchandising Week . . formerly called 
Electrical Merchandising. Frequency changed from 
monthly to weekly November, 1959 

3 Marine Engineering/Log . . year to date changes 
for January should have been + 12.5% and + 
10 pages 
Modern Passenger Transportation formerly named 
Mass Transportation, which included special section 
called ‘School Bus Trends’’, which became a sep- 
arate bi-monthly publication December, 1959. Fig- 
ures for 1959 do not include volume in ‘School 
Bus Trends’’ section 
Office Appliances . . 1959 totals include special 
Buyers’ Index, not published this month 
Oil & Gas Journal 1959 total does not include 
420 pages in January, special industry centennial 
issue 
Overview . . formerly named School Executive—Ed- 
ucational Business 
Paper Trade Journal . . 1959 page count includes 
export supplement not previously reported 
Paperboard Packaging formerly named Fibre 
Containers & Paperboard Mills. 

Purchasing Week . . 1959 figures reflect conversion 
to 7 x 10 ad units of volume originally reported in 
10% x 14% page size 

Research & Development . . formerly named Indus- 
trial Laboratories 

Rural Roads frequency changed from bi-monthly 
to monthly January, 1960 

School Bus Trends . . formerly a special sectior 
of Modern Passenger Transportation, issued sep 
arate bi-monthly publication as of December, 1959 
Figures for 1959 include only the volume in the 
special section 

Western Aviation . . year-to-date totals reflect pub 
lisher’s correction of January volume which should 
have been: 1960—18 pages; 1959—®6 pages 
Wood-Worker & Veneers and Plywood . totals 
formerly reported separately for respective editions 
Traffic World . . year to date percent changes for 
January should have been +11.7% 


LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 


The following are those publications 
which carried 5 or more pages of clas- 
sified advertising in their February, 1960 
issues, listed alphabetically. 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
B 


Total 


Publication Feb. to ~~ 


vertising | Age* 8 4 
merican City 12 2 
merican Funeral Director ] 
merican Machinist* ] 
utomotive News" . 22 
viation Week* 82 
akers Weekly* 10 


18 
l 


Billboard* 


& Shoe | 


Enginee ring News* 
Fagineert ng* 
ing Progress 


Engineering 
Engineering 
‘ Wor ld* 
lectronic , 
‘ngine ering & Mini ng Journal 
d* 


Engineer ing vews -Recor 


Fl 
F 


zlass 


lorists’ Review* 
‘oundry 
LC 


igest 
Graphic Arts Monthly 


Li 


umberman* 


Mechanical Engineerin 
Michigan Cont tractor & 
Mid-West Contr ‘acto 


Modern Hospit 


National Jeweler 


N 
N 


N 


lational Provisioner* 
=w England Construction* 
icleonics 


Oil & Gas ira ig 


P 
P 
P 


Pr 
Pu 


R 
R 
n 
S 


Telephone Engineer" 
Telephony 

Texas Cont ractor 
Textile World 
Western Builder* 


aper Mi Ne News 

it & Quarry* 

ower 

inting Magazine 

blic Works 

oads & Streets 

ock Products 

ocky Mountain Construction 
porting Goods Dealer 


oO 


DOW UMN @WMWN 


OD ee ee 


Wood-Worker & Veneers and 


to 


Plywood* 
Estimated 








lan for total marketing 


p 


Paperboard 
Packagins 


Seek LAAT RAED B AKER BC mmr FATES 





Paperboard Packaging provides the 


writership 


that produces the 


readership 


that intluences the 


leadership 


among the men who comprise the big 
dynamic paperboard packaging market ! 


@ With business publications, the opposite from general 
media, influence runs contrary to bigness! Deep influence 
and quality are related to content. . . frequently unrelated 
to quantity. Writership has maintained Paperboard 
Packaging’s stature in its giant industry. This means quality 
readership among important prospects. . .the leadership 
which creates today’s and tomorrow’s dynamic 
paperboard market. Readers on the way to 

leadership are a link to the future. 


ecu, 
ee, 


Paperboard comprises the lion’s share of the @ 
great packaging industry. If you es 
wish to share in its dynamic 


growth, ask for Paperboard Pane pe [ rb Oar d 


Packaging’s “Plan for 


Total Marketing.” Packa In 
Packaging 


a ~~ 


PAPERBOARD PACKAGING 
{923.000.000.000 
Board Products 
smote, ‘thion Publishing Co. 
yeeese peopel = \ 
of yoo.000.000) ’ i 228 North LaSalle St. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
DEarborn 2-6870 


here’s how racnnora memset °US08 ea sssc_senvas. ois 
oe (81,8@0, 
penn _— 
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These questionnaires were designed by McGraw- 
Hill Research Department and mailed out under 
the Electrical World name. Over 1700 transmis- 
sion and distribution engineers replied. The 37 
product groups in the survey include — 


Transformers 

Voltage regulators 

Capacitors 

Switchgear 

interrupter switches, fused load interrupters 
Disconnect switches, autornatic reclosers 
Oil switches, fuses and cutouts 

insulators, lighting arresters 

Connectors, line splices, protective relays. 





BIENNIAL 
‘STUN 
Ut 
EQUIPHENT 
PREFERENCE 


How do utility 
transmission and distribution 

engineers 
rank YOUR product? 





. 
ere0 nave 





’ 


Do you have a preference “edge” in investor-owned 
utilities? How’s your rating in REA’s and municipals? 
Have you done an effective, across-the-board job of pre- 
selling your T & D equipment as shown by its standing 
in first- and second-place votes ? 

Electrical World’s exclusive ‘Preference Study of 
Transmission and Distribution Equipment” is broadly 
based on the product preferences of 1745 transmission 
and distribution engineers in private, cooperative, and 
municipal utility systems. It will answer questions like 
those above, and provide a keener marketing insight to 
help you sharpen your advertising and sales strategy. 
Here’s how it works. 


Preferences of these 1745 T & D engineers are tabu- 
lated for 37 kinds of equipment according to utility 
type, and divided into first-, second-, third-, and fourth- 
place votes, plus ‘‘would consider” mentions. By weight- 
ing the preferences a single index figure is developed. 
This index figure is then converted to a percentage 
which is equivalent to preference standing for each of 
the product manufacturers. 

Electrical World’s biennial “T & D” study has proved 
valuable to the makers of this equipment for over 25 
years. Your Electrical World representative will gladly 
provide a copy of the newest study covering your prod- 
uct, or write Electrical World at the address below. 


The electrical industry’s weekly magazine 


Covers the electric power industry completely 


in service to advertisers 
@ service to the industry 
A reader preference 
ARD utility circulation 
total circulation 
advertiser acceptance 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





CONTACT eeeefor overseas sales! 





if your immediate or long-range plans 
include getting a share of the overseas 
petroleum dollar, let one of PE’s four inter- 
national engineering/operating monthlies 
start making sales calls now! 


THE PETROLEUM 


Engineer 


PUBLISH In ¢@6 CcCOMPAN Y 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING COMPANY /s0x 15869 ¢ DALLAS 


DALLAS: Abbott Sparks, Adv. Director; Ed Sealey, Pau! Mansfield, 800 Davis Bidg., Riverside 8-4403; NEW YORK: John L. McDonald, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, MUrray Hill 6-7232; CHICAGO: E. V. Perkins, H. G. Fitzpatrick, 53 West 
Jackson Boulevard, HArrison 7-6883; CLEVELAND: Gerald A. Warren, 1010 Rockwell Ave., TOwer 1-423!1; LOS ANGELES: Richard P. McKey, Bruce Berkey, 465 Converse Pi., Pasadena, MUrray 1-0685; HOUSTON: Jess E. Adkins, 
2370 Rice Bivd., Room 110, JAckson 6-2631; BIRMINGHAM: Fred W. Smith, 120! Forest View Lene, Vesthaven, TRemont 1-5762; LONDON: Kenneth S. Brooks, 74) Green Lanes, Winchmore Hill, London N. 21, England 
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ABP study finds . . 


Much praise for ads, 
less for editorial 


s Industry's purchasing influentials 
have considerably less praise for the 
editorial than for the advertising 
content of the business papers they 
read. 

This is one of the more general 
conclusions of an Associated Busi- 
ness Publications pilot study of the 
“business reading environment.” The 
study consisted of analyzing one 
month’s business reading of the 219 
known buying influentials of Taylor 
Instrument Cos., Rochester, N.Y., 
manufacturer of precision recording 
and control instruments. 

Over half of the study report is 
devoted to the verbatim comments 
of those surveyed. These comments 
unmistakably show that the re- 
spondents feel business paper read- 
ing (of both ads and editorial) is 
vital to their own and their com- 
pany’s future development. But, the 
comments also strongly indicate that 
the business paper readers are much 
more dependent on advertising than 
is generally realized—and less im- 
pressed with the editorial content of 
business publications than is com- 
monly suspected. 

The respondents explained that 
because of the tremendous quantity 
of business reading material, and 
the dearth of reading time, they 
have turned to advertising as a 
time-saving source of information 
on new products and services. Many 
of the respondents expressed the 
complaint that few publications brief 
and summarize their editorial con- 
tent, so as to facilitate the readers’ 
efforts. The respondents also criti- 
cized editors for exaggerating the 


OF INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


importance of articles in headlines 
and blurbs, thus enticing readers to 
spend time on articles they normally 
would not read. 

How swamped _ with business 
reading material is the average in- 
dustrial buying influential? Over 
1,600 copies of 676 different publi- 
cations passed through the Taylor 
Co. mail room on their way to the 
219 buying influentials during the 
30-day period. 


NOTHING OFFICIAL, BUT. . 


ABC, BPA officials 
admit willingness to 
‘thresh things out’ 


# Top officials of both the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations and Business 
Publications Audit have expressed 
a willingness to get together on 
common auditing standards and on 
comparability of industry and occu- 
pational breakdowns on audit state- 
ments. 

An official agreement between the 
two top business paper auditing bu- 
reaus is by no means imminent, but 
officials of both groups have ad- 
mitted that informal meetings have 
been held and an “unprecedented” 
willingness to get together and 
“thresh things out” has been evi- 
denced. 

These officials, contacted by IM, 
asked to remain anonymous; but 
Nelson Bond, president of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co.’s Publications 
Division, has been quoted as favor- 





ing a “type of common audit bu- 
reau.” 

Mr. Bond, who is not without in- 
fluence at ABC, speaking at a meet- 
ing of the New York AIA chapter, 
suggested that ABC audit all busi- 
ness paper paid circulation, that 
BPA audit all controlled, and that 
publishers with mixed circulation 
combine on a single audit statement 
the figures provided by each bureau. 

Mr. Bond did not, however, say 
anything about common auditing 
standards and comparability of in- 
dustry and _ occupational break- 
downs. William A. Marsteller, presi- 
dent of Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 
hardt & Reed, who spoke at the 
same NY-AIA meeting, said media 
buyers would not be satisfied with 
less than comparability of the two 
bureaus’ audit statement data. 


BPA stiffens verifications re- 
quirements . . In another major 
auditing development, Business Pub- 
lications Audit has announced that 
after Dec. 31, 1962, its business pa- 
per members will be required to 
qualify their circulation at least 
once every three years (every five 
for foreign circulation). 

That is, every three years they 
must be able to present auditable 
documentary evidence that the re- 
cipients of the publications have the 
titles claimed for them, and that the 
recipients’ companies are in the 
businesses the publishers say they 
are in. 

Under the old rule, publishers 
were required to qualify their cir- 
culation only once every five years. 

Also, in paragraph 12 of the BPA 
report, which lists sources used to 
qualify the names, three columns 
will be provided to show number of 
recipients qualified within three 
years, two years and one year. All 
qualified circulation will be reported 
by source. 
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In business papers. . 


15% commission is 
not enough: Buzby 


# G. Carroll Buzby, president of 
the Chilton Co., has told advertis- 
ing agencies the 15% 
is “not enough to enable you to do 
the kind of job you should do on 
trade magazine copy.” 

Speaking at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Advertising Agency Network 
in Philadelphia, Mr. Buzby said 
trade and_ industrial publication 
copy is more difficult to write than 
general copy because it is aimed 
at “an extremely informed audi- 


commission 


ence. 

“If you’re writing for a lot of elec- 
tronic engineers, you have to have 
people who know what they’re talk- 
ing about. And when you start get- 
ting people who know what they’re 
talking about, it gets expensive. 

“lve been surprised that some 
publisher hasn’t jumped the gun 
and tried to be a hero by granting 
20° commission in order to get a 
competitive advantage over the 
others.” 


Other speeches . . Now here are 
excerpts from other important 
speeches made in the _ industrial 
marketing field: 


Beard concurs with Buzby 


e “Quite frankly, we’d like to see 
agencies fighting to get clients into 
business papers as hard as they 
fight to get them into higher-rate 
media. 

“As matters stand now, the recog- 
nition of the need to do a total mar- 
keting job, and that includes adver- 
tising to business men, is unfortu- 
nately negated by 15% economics. 
But fortunately, agencies who spe- 
cialize in industrial advertising have 
long since learned that companies 
expect and want their agencies to 
handle their advertising on a prof- 
itable basis and adequate compen- 
sation systems have been agreed 
upon and put into practice.”—Wil- 
liam K. Beard, president, Associated 


. ~ 
<) Burroughs Corporation 


Lots of copy . . The ElectroData division of Burroughs Corp., Pasadena, Cal., is using 
$400,000 worth of ads to promote its 205 and 220 computer systems. Schedules call 
for from eight to 12 insertions of the case-history, plenty-of-copy ads—such as the 
two-color spread shown here—in Business Week, Computers & Automation, Communi- 
cations of the ACM, Datamation, Data Processing, Dun’s Review & Modern Industry, 
Fortune, Harvard Business Review, Journal of Machine Accounting, Machine Account- 
ing, Management & Business Automation, Management Methods and the Wall Street 
Journal. Single insertions will run in publications for industries of the companies cov- 


ered in the ads. Agency is Carson/Roberts. 
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Business Publications, at a meeting 
of the first district of the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America in New 
York. 


‘Industrial ads are honest’: Sly 


e “The industrial advertiser has 
learned that he cannot sell his prod- 
uct through advertising unless he 
presents it factually, believably, 
honestly. Industrial advertising can- 
not, in my opinion, be tarred with 
the brush of ‘dishonesty in adver- 
tising’ that is flying about these 
days.”—John E. Sly, E. I. DuPont 
DeNemours & Co., in a statement 
before the Eastern Industrial Ad- 
vertisers, Philadelphia, of which he 
is president. 


Three ways to improve 
advertising-sales coordination 


e “[There is an] alarming lack of 
coordination between our advertis- 
ing and sales efforts. . . This lack 
of coordination costs millions of 
dollars every year. One trade maga- 
zine estimated that 25% of the ad- 
vertising dollar is wasted because 
the company salesmen do not un- 
derstand their company’s advertis- 
ing... 
“T think the best method for sell- 
ing advertising to the sales force 
can be summed up in three words— 
‘show,’ ‘explain,’ ‘demonstrate.’ . . 
“Show your advertising campaign 
in as dramatic and forceful a way 
as possible. . . Explain it with all 
the impact and drama you used in 
unveiling your campaign. Explain 
the sales reasons behind the cam- 
paign. . . Demonstrate how it’s go- 
ing to work for your salesmen. Take 
them behind the scenes.”—Jesse L. 
Ballew, marketing manager, Satur- 
day Evening Post, at a meeting of 
the Pittsburgh chapter of the Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Advertisers. 


Tells what sales 
expects of advertising 


e “Today’s sales manager’s job is 
one of planning. The sales manager 
is responsible for having the right 
products available to the forecasted 
market in the anticipated volume at 
an acceptable price. He must also 
have trained people ready to sell 
these products. And he must op- 
erate at a profit. He must arrange 
for staff services such as commer- 

Continued on page 142 





John C. W. Evans, Editor, 
Paper Trade Journal 


ME OLE IO EEE PE ROE 


ee The field of maintenance offers paper and pulp 
mills everywhere the greatest opportunity to fight today’s 
rising costs. We are therefore running a series of more 
than fifty articles on the maintenance of specific types of 
equipment, each prepared by a leading manufacturer in that 


field. All types of equipment basic to paper and pulp mills 
will be covered. 9® 


This paragraph, lifted from a recent issue of PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
tells a lot about what goes into this magazine, and why. 


Add NEWS, TRENDS, and ARTICLES on other paper and pulp mill 
operations, and you’ve got a good idea of what PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 
is all about, why mill men vote it “most useful” in independent surveys. 
And why this weekly magazine carries your advertising message direct 
to the men who are in a position to purchase your product. 


AL 49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
CHICAGO * DALLAS * DENVER * HOUSTON « LOS ANGELES « MIAMI 


[PAPER TRADE Journ 


@: @ PITTSBURGH * PORTLAND * SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE 
a Ns “the most useful paper” 
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cial research, market planning, 
product planning, credit, service, 
distribution and advertising. He 
must measure accurately how much 
or how little of each of these func- 
tions is needed to accomplish his 
sales and profit targets. 

“What is industrial advertising 
expected to do for sales manage- 
ment? We expect the advertising 
department to be helpful in tying 
itself into the over-all marketing 
plan. For example, if our sale of 
widgets is to be increased from 10° 
to 20% of the market, we expect 
our advertising department to know 
what the other sellers of widgets 
are doing to advertise their prod- 
uct, the strength and weakness of 
their advertising and its effective- 
ness. We expect our advertising de- 
partment to know enough about 
how widgets are made and how, to 
whom and for what use they are 
sold, to be able to advise our sales 
management how effective advertis- 
ing can be, what media, if any, 
should be used, and how often. . . 
But, most important, sales manage- 


ment expects its advertising depart- 
ment to do this realistically and 
with profit and cost in mind.’—A. 
C. Rae, marketing vice-president, 
Atlas Steel Ltd., at a meeting of 
the Montreal chapter of the Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Advertisers. 


A definition of ‘marketing’ 


e“Marketing at the Budd Company 
is the word applied to our belief 
that no longer is the company at 
the center of our business universe. 
Today our customer is the center. 
Who is he? Where is he? What does 
he want? What will he buy? What 
does he need? What will he need? 
What price will he pay? Where 
will he buy it? What won’t he buy? 
These are only some of the basic 
questions we must collectively an- 
swer.”—Herbert A. Boas, Jr., mar- 
keting vice-president, the Budd 
Company, at a meeting of the com- 
pany’s divisional managers and 
sales heads. 


How to get better packaging 


e “Don’t starve your packaging de- 
signer. Feed him with facts if you 
want tangible results. Make sure 


maveemme \IATION 


fnew word. which means more than antumation 


‘PractiMation’ . 


or it ix the custom-fited applicatic 


= Iriden 


. Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Cal., has coined a new word for its 1969 
campaign. The account, which bills “in excess of $600,000,’ is handled by Richard 


N. Meltzer Advertising, San Francisco. The agency says it coined the word because it 
represents the Friden concept of combining automation with practicality so closely that 
there can be no other word.’’ Black and white, one- or two-page ads will run in Busi- 
ness Automation, Business Week, Dun’s Review, Forbes, Fortune, Harvard Business Re- 
view, Management Methods, Management, Nation’s Business, News Front, Newsweek, 
U. S. News & World Report and the Wall Street Journal. Fractional space ads will ap- 


pear in 25 specialized business publications. 
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the designer has the opportunity to 
totally know the product—know its 
market—and know competition. 
What the designer doesn’t know will 
hurt you. His final design must be 
based on a complete and truthful 
knowledge of your entire opera- 
tion.”—Robert Sidney Dickens, 
Robert Sidney Dickens, Inc., at a 
meeting of the Art Directors Club 
of Indiana, in Indianapolis. 


Says business paper 
ads are ‘unreasonable’ 


e “I honestly get the impression 
that a lot of publishers don’t really 
believe in advertising, that they 
certainly don’t understand what it 
can do for them. [I ask you pub- 
lishers: Do your ads] ask the read- 
er to do something which you can 
reasonably assume he will do? 

“Reasonable ads create built-in 
interest and preference, go only so 
far as they’re supposed to go. They 
make the contact, arouse interest, 
create preference and keep the cus- 
tomer sold. They do not try to make 
a proposal and close a sale.” 

“But unreasonable ads forget that 
eventually I’m going to insist on 
talking to a salesman anyway. These 
ads are trying to negotiate with 
me. They’re trying to make a pro- 
posal and close a sale. It is un- 
reasonable to ask your ads to do 
this.’—Marshall C. Lewis, vice- 
president, Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 
hardt & Reed, New York, at a 
meeting of the New York ABP Pro- 
motion Managers Roundtable. 


Commerce Secretary tells 
value of institutional ads 


e “[Business men] serve the entire 
country [when they use institution- 
al advertising] to openly champion 
a free economy. . . 

“Business men have both the 
right and the duty of enlightening 
the public about our business sys- 
tem. Institutional advertising stems 
from the constitutional right of free 
press and free speech. Regular ad- 
vertising aims directly at selling 
goods. Institutional advertising is a 
method of ‘selling’ the institution 
that makes successful sale of goods 
possible.”—Frederick Mueller, U. S. 
Secretary of Commerce, at the an- 
nual State of the Nation Dinner of 





the National Business Publications, 
in Washington. 


Tells why corporate 
advertising is hard to measure 


e “I once walked up to the man in 
charge of our corporate advertising 
program and said, ‘If I am to re- 
search the corporate campaign I 
must know what it is that you are 
trying to do—what it is that you 
really expect to accomplish. I am 
not so interested in your fond hopes 
of what might possibly come to pass 
as I am in your true expectations. 
I know that you don’t expect the 
corporate program to sell products 
although you probably do expect it 
to help the salesmen in some way. 
I assume that you want to get over 
certain ideas about the company. 
What I really want to know is what 
ideas you intend to transmit to each 
of your intended audiences and the 
extent to which you expect this 
idea-transmittal to occur.’ . . 

“The ad manager was not used to 
thinking in these terms and his an- 
swer, from my viewpoint, was rath- 
er sterile. He simply told me that 
he was trying to convey to several 
audiences the idea that Monsanto 
was good, and big, and diversified. 
This may sound critical of the ad- 
man, but that is not my _ intent. 
While his ideas may have seemed 
far too fuzzy to be useful in my 
work, they may have been quite 
adequate for him.”—William A. 
Clark, manager, economic research, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., at a meet- 
ing of the Chicago chapter of the 
Association of Industrial Advertis- 
ers. 


Tells why foreign 
marketing programs fail 


e “The majority of troubles [in 
foreign marketing] stem from dif- 
ferences which exist between the 
home market and the various for- 
eign markets. Oftentimes a manu- 
facturer’s initial investigation dis- 
closes so many similarities between 
the foreign market and his home 
market that he feels confident of 
ultimate success. . . 

“When initial rebuffs occur, he 
often feels the difficulty stems from 
either a reluctance of customers to 
change to his superior product—or 

Continued on page 144 





SIC 


HERE’S PROOF! 


CIRCULATION BY 
INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATION 


#3312 Blast furnaces (including coke 


#34 
#35 
#36 


ovens, steel works, rolling mills). 5333 


Other circulation in Group 33.... 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical machinery 

Unclassified (including 

library copies) 


219 
134 





CIRCULATION BY 
AREA OF INFLUENCE 


Executives 

General Management 

Plant Operation 
(production supervisors) 

Maintenance 

Engineering 


10,514 








1&SE Pub. “B” 





COSTS LESS, 
TOO! 


Paid Circulation 10,514* 2829 


B&W Page 


(12-time rate) $210* $250 


Cost per M. 


$20.00 $88.14 





*As of June 30, 1959 


IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING - PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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from some deep-seated unconscious 
distrust of foreigners. . . 

“Those remarkable companies 
which seem to prosper under almost 
any flag impress us by the manner 
in which they assume that they 
know nothing about a new market. 
We call that ‘the research approach.’ 
It is through use of this approach 
that many of the costly errors in 
foreign marketing can be avoided.” 
—Arthur C. Nielsen, Jr., president, 
A. C. Nielsen Co., at a meeting of 
the International Trade Club of 
Chicago. 


Steel man tells how to 
meet foreign competition 


© “How do we effectively meet for- 
eign steel competition? Not by trade 
barriers, [which] have unfortunate 
international political consequences, 
and weaken the solidarity of the 
free world in its stand against Com- 
munism. 

“We feel that a healthier attitude 
toward the challenge of foreign steel 


is to view it fundamentally as a 


problem of competition.”—John F. . 


Smith, Jr., president, Inland Steel 
Co., at a meeting of the t.f. club of 
Chicago. 


Product advertising vital 
in corporate image molding 


e “A major element in any manu- 
facturer’s corporate image is the 
product and what it will do for the 
customer and prospect. 

“To think that we can put aside 
the demonstration of what a good 
product or service will do for the 
buyer—for other elements of the 
company image or reputation—is 
sheer nonsense, and in my opinion, 
a good way to commit business sui- 
cide. 

“Thus, the best corporate image 
advertising may well be advertising 
that sells goods. . . because a prin- 
cipal factor in public recognition of 
good conduct is the product or serv- 
ice, and its value to the buyer.”— 
Bayard E. Sawyer, associate pub- 
lisher, Business Week, at a meeting 
of the Industrial Editors Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo. 





Meeting dates 


March 6-10 Nationa! Business Publi- 
cations annual spring meeting Boca 
Raton Hotel, Boca Raton, Fla. 


March 7-11 National Sales Execu- 
tives’ field sales management in- 
stitute, Hotel Mark Hopkins, San 
Francisco. 


March 10 Annual Mid-America In- 
dustrial Advertising and Marketing 
Conference, sponsored by the Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee chapters of 
the Association of Industrial Ad- 
vertisers, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 

Chicago. 


April 25-27 Sales Promotion Execu- 
tives Association’s national con- 
ference, Hotel Astor, New York. 


April 25-29 National Sales Execu- 
tives’ field sales management in- 
stitute, Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, New 
York 


May 5 Eighth annual Ohio Valley In- 
dustrial Advertisers Conference, 
held aboard the ‘’Chaperon,” a 





party boat sailing out of Cincinnati. 


May 15-18 National Sales Execu- 
tives’ international distribution con- 
gress and business aids show, 
Statler Hilton Hotel, Buffalo. 


June 1-3 International Advertising 
Association’s annual congress, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. 


June 5-9 Advertising Federation of 
America’s international conven- 
tion, Hotel Astor, New York. 


June 5-9 Association of Industrial 
Advertisers’ national conference, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
ti a 


June 8-9 Fifth annual Circulation 
Seminar for Business Publications, 
Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


June 19-24 National Advertising 
Agency Network’s national con- 
ference, Oyster Harbors Club, Ost- 
erville, Mass. 
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Explains ‘product managers’ 


e “The product manager is prob- 
ably the most misunderstood and 
most controversial figure in modern 
marketing. Yet it is the product 
manager who has literally made 
possible the growth of many Amer- 
ican businesses over the past 20 
years. And all signs indicate that 
the product manager will become 
an even more important figure in 
the orderly expansion into new 
products and new markets during 
the 1960s. . . 

“The problem that is causing an 
increasing number of companies to 
study the possibility of the product 
manager form of organization can 
be defined very simply as the prob- 
lem of a company’s having more 
products and product lines than one 
poor marketing director can be ex- 
pected to cope with effectively.”— 
James F. Kingsley, director, product 
management course of the Ameri- 
can Management Association, at a 
meeting of the New York chapter 
of American Marketing Association. 


Simmons-Boardman purchases 
Railway Educational Bureau 


= Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corp., New York, has purchased the 
Railway Educational Bureau of 
Omaha, Neb., a _ correspondence 
school for railroad industry person- 
nel. 

According to Simmons-Boardman 
president, Arthur J. McGinnis, “The 
acquisition of the Railway Educa- 
tional Bureau will enable Simmons- 
Boardman to disseminate special- 
ized know-how information to the 
railroad industry beginning at the 
apprentice level and extending to 
the most technical aspects of rail- 
roading at the management and 
engineering levels.” 

Simmons-Boardman publishes 12 
periodicals, including five railroad 
publications. 


DeYoung, Thomas receive 
NBP Silver Scepter award 


# National Business Publications 
has named two Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. executives—E. J. 
Thomas, board chairman and chief 
executive officer, and Russell De- 





(RENEE meme eo enantio 
Young, president—its first “Market 
Makers of the Year.” 

The Market Makers Silver Scep- 
ter award is to be presented to Mr. 
DeYoung March 9, at the NBP 
spring meeting at Boca Raton, Fla. 

The award, presented for the first 
time this year, symbolizes “the con- 
trolling force exercised by top man- 
agement in making new markets 
for the goods and services of the 
sciences, professions and industries 
of the Americas.” 


be sure 


HOSPITALS CAN BUY FROM YOU 


With a billion-dollar construction program in 1960, hospitals 
will add nearly 50,000 beds to the 1.85 million now in service. 


This means another $117 million annually added to the 





$11.5 billion in materials and supplies bought each year. 
These vast purchases must be made from adequate prod- 


Crissy urges more understanding uct information that will make it easy for hospitals to find, 


between salesman, boss compare and select—catalog information in their hands 


= Want to be a better sales man- 
ager? Then follow these rules, set 
down by Dr. W. J. E. Crissy of Per- 
sonnel Development Associates, 
New York, at a meeting of Asso- 
ciated Equipment Distributors, Chi- 
cago: 


when buying decisions are made. 

Hospitals have relied on Hospitar PURCHASING FILE 
since 1919 as their first source of product information. Here 
those who make hospital buying decisions turn for product 
information. Your catalog on file 


in HospiraL PURCHASING FILE 
1. Make sure the salesman has the 
same answers you have to the 
questions, “What is expected of 
me?” and “How am I doing?” 


will make it easy for hospitals to 


buy from you. 


2. Make sure each man tastes suc- 
cess and feels someone cares. 





PLAN NOW—BUDGET NOW 


3. Be continuing students of hu- 


man behavior. 
4. Help each man to help himself. 
5. Psychologically enlarge the job. 


6. Be a good listener. 


For adequate, effective, economical 
filing, distribution, retention of your 
catalog by hospitals in the 1961 
Edition of HosprraL PURCHASING 


FILE. 





a service of Write now for market facts—proof of use 


“creer a= A] HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE 


metalworking weekly in ‘61 [ 
York, will launch a new weekly | Conronarion PURCHASING FILES, INC. « 919 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


® Fairchild Publications, New 
newspaper in the metals and metal- 
. Hi, 
Market Data and 


working industry early in 1961. 
Directory Number . m 
plan industrial sales 








Wade Fairchild, publisher of the 
company’s Electronic News, has 
been named publisher. 





Dun & Bradstreet publishes 
metalworking directory 


# A directory of the metal-work- 
ing and metal-producing industry | 
has been published by Dun & Brad- tl 
street, listing 31,000 plants. The | 
2,855 page “Metalworking Direc- 
tory” is available at all local D&B 
offices. 
Listings are divided into four sec- 
Continued on page 146 








~ tte 72 mae metals ant te ends eet cow Oe : : : 
o> sal clei lerdal by indicating what each market 


buys, how it buys, and the 


buying factors to be reached. 
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CALLING ALL ADVERTISERS! 

oi RES: aE 
Be on the 
look-out for 
these 2 top 
salesmen 
wanted by 
America’s 
Police Chiefs 
and City 
Officials 


HOW TO SPOT THEM: 


LAW an ORDER is c 
written for the top 
police executives 


LAW... 
nually spend over (Oa OA sig: 


2% BILLION DOL- & 
LARS for police (gee 
equipment and 
supplies. It is edi- 
torially stimulat- 

ing and has been 
described as “a 
monthly textbook 

on law enforce- 
ment.” From cars to radios to guns, if a police 
force can use it—LAW and ORDER can sell it. 
Last seen on the desks of 7,415 (BPA) police 
chiefs! Total average circulation of 12,834 
(BPA) makes it the most widely read police 
publication in America. It is armed with sales 
ammunition . . . so don’t approach it lightly. 


> 
MAYOR and f ;, ; 
wane: MAYOR 


offices of 7,683 4 
(BPA) of the top 
city officials in 
America who annu- 
ally soend over 35 
BILLION DOLLARS 
in community im- 
provements. Rea- 
son for this: it is 
jam-packed wath in- 
formation directed * — 
solely at the buyers and planners for the 6,400 
U.S. communities with populations of 1,200 or 
more. You can’t miss it .. . it’s informative, 
well edited, and high-up in getting to the heart 
of municipal management problems. The words 
really gotten around: to sell City Hall, tell ’em 
all about it in MAYOR and MANAGER. 


For more details on 
these ‘“‘most wanted” 
salesmen who really get 
around, contact: 


MAYOR and MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER 


72 W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y, 
Murray Hill 2-6606 
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tions: geographical division; prod- 
uct line classification; alphabetical 
listing and a statistical breakdown 
of number of plants by county and 
state. Included also is a step-by- 
step outline of marketing pro- 
cedures prepared after consultation 
with professionals in the field. 


Stanley offers web offset 
specification sheet 


® Stanley Publishing Co., Chicago, 
has spelled out the mechanical de- 
tails of preparing advertising ma- 
terials, including those designed to 
be run letterpress, to offset speci- 
fications. Costs involved are also 
listed. 

Copies of the Web Offset Speci- 
fication Sheet are available by writ- 
ing to the company at 431 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5. 


Two business papers announce 
‘60 readership study plans 


= Consulting Engineer, St. Joseph, 
Mich., and Electrical Engineering, 
New York, have announced plans 
for advertising readership studies on 


certain of their 1960 issues. 

Consulting Engineer’s January, 
March, April, June, August and No- 
vember issues will be studied by the 
publication’s own service, “Reader 
Recall.’’ Electrical Engineering, 
which also has its own service—“Ad 
Reaction”—will be studied in April 
and September. 

For a comprehensive listing of 
advertising readership studies avail- 
able in 1960 issues of business pub- 
lications see page 132 of the Janu- 
ary IM. 


Daniel Hansen, 67, retired 
Putman executive, is dead 


# Daniel J. Hansen, 67, retired 
manufacturing manager of Putman 
Publishing Co., Chicago, and found- 
er of Chicago’s Circulation Round 
Table, died Feb. 6. He retired in 
January, 1958. 

Mr. Hansen began his publishing 
career in 1907 with Operative Miller, 
now National Miller. He also had 
been associated with Patterson Pub- 
lishing Co., Domestic Engineering 
Publications and Traffic Service 
Corp. 

Mr. Hansen served two terms as 
president of Chicago Business Pa- 
pers Association. 


New nickname . . Consolidated Diesel Electric Corp., Stamford, Conn., has outgrown its 
old nickname, ‘Con Diesel.’ So, the company is out to establish a new nickname, 
“'Condex;’’ and is backing the effort with a six-figure ad budget. The campaign, han- 
dled by Sutherland Abbott Agency, New York, was kicked off with this spread in Avia- 
tion Week and Power. A special eight-page ad will run in the April 4 Aviation Week. 





Advertising excellence . 


. DoAll Co., Des Plaines, HII. and its agency, Buchen Co., Chi- 


cago, have received an “excellence in advertising’’ award from Purchasing Week, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York. Shown here, at the presentation 
ceremony, are (seated, I-r) H. |. Orwig, Buchen vice-president; C. H. Rosene, DoAll ad- 
vertising director; Stephen J. Shaw, Purchasing Week district manager; (standing, |-r) 
V. J. Sweeney, assistant to the DoAll board chairman; P. Janensch, DoAll sales person- 
nel director; J. M. McDonald, Buchen board chairman; L. J. Skoney, DoAll vice-chair- 
man of the board; Al Paxton, M-H vice-president; L. A. Paeth of Buchen; and M. E. 


Hlava of DoAll. 


BPA elects nine to 
board of directors 


s Business Publications Audit of 
Circulation has elected nine new di- 
rectors to succeed retiring members. 
The new directors: 

Mark K. Pinkerman, vice-presi- 
dent of Reichhold Chemicals, White 
Plains, N.Y.; Charles M. Reesey, 
vice-president of Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, O.; George 
Robertson, advertising administra- 
tion and research manager of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y.; 

Joe H. Serkowich, vice-president 
of Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & Hodg- 
son, Chicago; Ewing W. Graham, 
vice-president of Putman Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago; Robert H. Johns- 
ton, president of Johnston Export 
Publishing Co., New York; and 
Junius M. Smith, president of 
Clark-Smith Publishing Co., Char- 
lotte, N.C. 


Huey of ‘Progressive Farmer’ 
is dead, was ABC director 


= Paul Huey, 59, vice-president and 
advertising director of Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala., died of a 
heart attack Feb. 4, while on a 
Caribbean vacation. 

Mr. Huey, a director of the Audit 


Bureau of Circulations, had been 
with Progressive Farmer for 33 
years, joining the advertising de- 
partment in 1928. He became west- 
ern manager of the Chicago adver- 
tising office in 1931 and vice-presi- 
dent for advertising in 1948. 

Mr. Huey directed advertising for 
the magazine’s five regional editions, 
serving the 16 southern states. 


Electronic equipment magazine 
announces design award 


s Electronic Equipment Engineer- 
ing, White Plains, N.Y., has an- 
nounced a circuit design award 
program to “encourage readers to 
disseminate circuit designs for the 
benefit of all engineers engaged in 
the design of electronic products.” 

The program will provide 37 dif- 
ferent awards: a grand prize of a 
$500 savings bond, six $100 savings 
bonds, 30 additional awards of $25 
savings bonds, and plaques and 
certificates. 


Direct mail dollar volume 
dropped in ‘59: DMAA 


= Less money was spent for direct 
mail in 1959 than in 1958, accord- 
ing to Robert F. DeLay, president 

Continued on page 150 








STOP 
BUYING 


ga ay 
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ENVELOPES 


Whether you sign purchase or- 
ders or business letters, you’ve got 
a big stake in the envelopes your 
company uses. 


Why is envelope buying so im- 
portant? Because getting the right 
envelope can make a big dollar- 
difference in the operation of a 
business. 


The right envelope is right in qual- 
ity, design, construction and tai- 
lored to its job. It performs without 
waste! No stuck flaps or windows. 
Trouble-free inserting. Jam-free me- 
tering. Speedier mail room han- 
dling right down the line. 


How to select the right envelopes? 
Get in touch with your Tension rep- 
resentative. He’s a specialist, with 
the accumulated know-how of thou- 
sands of envelope problems eco- 
nomically solved. His time costs 
you nothing. His advice can pay 
you well. 


Want new envelope ideas? Send for 
FREE Idea Kit. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
816 East 19th St. 
Kansas City 8, Missouri 


Kansas City e Ft. Worth e Des Moines 
Minneapolis e St. Louis e So. Hackensack 


362 
816 East 19th St. 


Kansas City 8, Missouri >, 


Please send me Envelope Idea Kit No. 4 


Tension Envelope Corp. 


Name 





Company. 





Address 





City. 
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...at the point of planning when 
and agency management want 


There is only one single source for the answers to 
these seven basic marketing questions— Industrial 
Marketing's 40th Annual Market Data and 
Directory Number. Here is the starting point for 
management men—both on the advertiser and 
agency side —who are charged with the respon- 
sibility of opening new markets or developing old 
ones. It is their first choice for complete infor- 
mation on 72 major industrial and trade markets 
and the media serving them. 


Organized to coincide with the U.S. govern- 
ment’s Standard Industrial Classifications ($.I.C.), 
the Market Data and Directory shows (for each 
market): Basic Statistics—Current Trends — 
What and How the Industry Buys— Sources of 
Additional Data—Trade Association listings — 
Basic Facts about more than 2300 businesspapers. 


No wonder key men in the advertising and mar- 
keting world have come to depend on the Market 
Data and Directory Number and turn to it many 
times during the year for the facts and figures they 
need. These men can’t operate without accurate 


OVER 600 PAGES OF CURRENT 








7 




















The editorial pages of the Market Data and Directory Num- 
ber contain up-to-date information which answers the basic 
questions about each of the 72 major industrial and trade 
markets comprising U.S. industry. Charts and tables high- 
light the key data. This is the type of editorial content that 
makes the Market Data issue invaluable as a planning tool. 
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market information and they have learned from 
experience that this issue is current, comprehen- 
sive and authoritative. 


As a result, the Market Data and Directory Num- 
ber has established acceptance and usage among 
the largest industrial advertiser audience ever 
assembled, thereby providing a platform for over 
200 trade and industrial media to tell their 
story each year. These promotion-minded busi- 
ness-paper publishers know that a space invest- 
ment in the Market Data and Directory Number 
provides year ‘round representation with the 
promise of far-reaching results. Their “tell-all” 
messages are conveniently located in the editorial 
section covering the market they serve. 


Here, then, is the most logical place for your sales 
story—at the point of planning—where your 
message and values will be seen by key men when 
they seek the answers to the seven basic questions 
of industrial markets and media. Reserve your 
space now. 


MARKET AND MEDIA DATA 


rRe——————$S rrr, 


prim regusroments for arhsoving “tase 

















Users of the Market Data issue are looking for facts—in 
your advertisements as well as in the editorial market sec- 
tions. “Tell-all” space like this (shown in the first page of 
a data-packed insert) helps answer the important Question 
7—which media to select—by dramatically spotlighting 
complete market values. Advertisements are placed adja- 
cent to related data on the markets served. 





industrial advertiser 
to know the answers to 
these decisive questions: 


What current trends and develop- 
ments in the industry are note- 
worthy? 


What are the basic statistics — plants, 
location, sales, employment, etc.? 


What does the industry buy—what 
products and services, and how 
much? 


How does the industry buy—buying 
standards, and executives who 
specify? 


What sources are available for 
further detailed market information 
on specific products? 


What publications serve the market 
—basic facts about them? 


What publications are best qualified 
for schedule consideration? 


OVER 16,000 COPIES 


Among industrial advertisers, where it has more 
circulation than any other business-paper refer- 
ence book, the Market Data and Directory Num- 
ber is an exclusive source of basic market and 
media information. In the agency field its circu- 
lation is concentrated among individuals who are 
responsible for industrial advertising. Thus your 
market information is directed to the people who 
plan and buy industrial advertising. Make your 
reservation today —well before the closing date 
—and assure your message a strategic place in 
the Annual Market Data and Directory Number. 


yaquiny 410}9011g pue ezeg yayeW 





Closing Date: MAY IO 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET * CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Selling and adecdling 0 businase and sndeddyy 
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of the Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation, New York. This is the 
first drop in 13 years. 

Direct mail in 1959 totaled $1,- 
805,225,709, compared to the 1958 
total of $1,817,291,491. 


Ask defense secretary to 
ban war contractors’ ads 


# A House military affairs sub- 
committee has added to defense 
contractors’ advertising troubles by 
suggesting that the Secretary of De- 
fense issue regulations banning 
“lobby” advertising by defense con- 
tractors. 

Late last year the Internal Rev- 
enue Service adopted a regulation 
which disallows the cost of “lobby” 
advertising as a deductible business 
expense. But, the House subcom- 
mittee wants the Secretary of De- 
fense to further restrict this type of 
advertising by defense contractors. 

The subcommittee report stated 
that “advertising by a defense con- 
tractor purporting to show the 
methods of construction, particular- 
ly the military effectiveness of a 
weapon or the economic impact of 
a cancellation upon employes and 
its subcontractors, is dangerous and 
unhealthy.” The subcommittee con- 
tended that no legislation is needed, 
because the Secretary of Defense 
can, “by regulation, establish guide- 
lines and procedures within the 
limits of which a government con- 
tractor may advertise the articles or 
the services being procured for the 
Department of Defense.” 

Rep. F. Edward Herbert (D., La.), 
noted that advertising of competi- 
tive weapons was at least partially 
the cause of the statement of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower condemning the 
“weapons lobby.” 


Publish Spanish edition 
of ‘Plastics World’ 


® Publicaciones Rolland, Mexico 
City, is publishing a Spanish edi- 
tion of Plastics World, a property 
of Cleworth Publishing Co., Cos 
Cob, Conn. Name of the spanish 
edition is Plasticos Mundiales. 
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‘I Don’t Know You’ theme 
of McGraw-Hill color film 


= The success of McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.’s widely circulated 
“I Don’t Know You .. .” print ad 


F don't knew whe you are, 

J daw't ee your cumpeary 

1 dows know yout comnpary's pwede. 
{dwt mow whet your company etude for 
3 deme, Kamm yer Comey i Cmte 
bdo 't know pease campamy' necoed 

§ dow") kaw vows cnempart ¢ ompatatioen 


Now . thet was it yoo wanted to gett me!” 


MORAL Sades star: below wu salecman calig . wih brumrume pasbivont wor rave rang 


se © 


ee ORAe BIEL FORUERMTNE COMPANY, THE f08 BEET seco OTREEE Hee Fone oe © 


has prompted that New York pub- 
lisher to produce an animated color 
film based on the same theme. 

The 12-minute film, titled “Smitty 
Steps Up,” is available to agencies 
and advertiser at McGraw-Hill 
district offices. 

Copy of the print ad, shown here, 
reads, “I don’t know who you are. 
I don’t know your company. I don’t 
know your company’s product. I 
don’t know what your company 
stands for. I don’t know your com- 
pany’s customers. I don’t know your 


Activities of the 


Association of Industrial Advertisers 


company’s record. I don’t know 
your company’s reputation. Now— 
what was it you wanted to sell me? 
Moral: Sales start before your 
salesman calls—with business pub- 
lication advertising.” 


ABP members expect 10% gain 
in ad dollar volume in ‘60 


# Associated Business Publications 
made a survey of 167 member pub- 
lications and found that they ex- 
pect a 10% increase in advertising 
dollar volume and a 5% increase in 
advertising pages in 1960. 

According to ABP president Wil- 
liam K. Beard, “Our survey reveals 
that 1960 advertising plans call for 
the increased use of bigger space 
units and more dramatic advertise- 
ments . . . While some advertisers 
may cut frequency to accomplish 
this, the general result is increased 
dollar volume.” 


Miller Freeman offers clients 
weekly lumber-plywood guide 


# Miller Publications, 
Portland, Ore., is offering its clients 
a weekly forest products and hous- 
ing market news service. The eight- 
page “Market Guide” specializes in 
analyzing the economics of the for- 
est products industry, from produc- 
tion and consumption standpoints. 


Freeman 





a ae 


Hamilton chapter withdraws 
from AIA—‘temporarily’ 


s The Hamilton AIA chapter has 
“temporarily” dropped its affilia- 
tion with the national association. 
According to chapter president Jim 
Romp, the decision was prompted 
by the findings of a membership 
poll. 

The chapter will, however, pay 





news 


dues to the national association for 
the 1959-1960 season. 

President Romp termed the move 
a “temporary separation.” He said, 
“It is the intention of the board that 
our group should follow, with close 
and objective interest, the activi- 
ties of AIA. At the same time, we 
believe that as an active local group 
we can develop a stronger mem- 


Continued on page 152 





How to get 
WARM AIR HEATING—CENTRAL RESIDENTIAL AIR CONDITIONING 


CITY 
URVEYED 


in 1959 


Evansville 


Ind 


KEY DEALERS 
Via) rep al 
receiving the 


next book 


7 or 100% 





springfield 
ESS 


83% 





rand Rapids 
Mich 


90% 





Toledo, Ohio 
Lucas County 

















14763 


warm air 
furnaces 


Tremendous buying power . . . tremendous 
selling power. As these figures demonstrate, 
the key to better results for you is the key 


dealer-contractor. 


And that’s how straight-shooting AMERICAN 
ARTISAN fits into your sales picture. Our readers 
are the ones who provably do the bulk of Central 
Residential Air Conditioning, Warm Air Heat- 
ing, and Sheet Metal Contracting. Note above 
that no other book reaches them so effectively. 


Surveys of additional cities are being made 
as part of AMERICAN ARTISAN’s continuing pro- 
gram to furnish you with factual market data. 
Check with your AMERICAN ARTISAN repre- 
sentative. He’ll be pleased to show you these 
comprehensive field reports. 











1,640 


central residential 
air conditioning units 


But be prepared: You can expect a few words 
from him on how AMERICAN ARTISAN leads 
editorially in both quality and quantity ... 
provides the only fully paid (ABC) circulation 
.. . leads in advertising volume . . . as well as 
reaches the greatest concentration of buying 
power. KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 6 N. 


Michigan, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


® @ 
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IF YOU NOW 
(or ever will) BUY 
SALES PRESENTATION 
BINDERS 





SALES BINDER 
REFERENCE BOOK 


invaluable 


/VPD SALES BINDER | 
| REFERENCE BOOK | 


| 
| 
| 
|... we'll give you this 
| 
| 





Et at) aE 


Describes, illustrates and gives prices of 2, 
45 different styles (in many sizes and colors) 
of ready-made VPD SALES BINDERS. 


| HELPS YOU TO: 


| CUT BINDER COSTS 
DRASTICALLY — ready- 
made VPD BINDERS are 
for less expensive than 
custom-made jobs. 
DEVELOP PRESENTA- 
TIONS FASTER, MORE 
EASILY — you can select 
a style and size (7 x 5 
up to 24 x 18) from over 
400 different “in stock” 
VPD binders immediate- 
ly and tailor presenta- 
tion material to it. 


| ELIMINATE WORK, 
HEADACHES — no 
| nuisance of ‘‘working 
out” a binder, no time 
[ wasted explaining spec- 
ifications, approving 
| samples. Just look thru 
VPD REFERENCE BOOK 
| and select. 
| MEET DEADLINES 
EASILY —aill VPD BIND- 
| ERS are ready for im- 
mediate delivery from 
| your stationer. 
I 
i 


WRITE NOW FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY OF THE IM-#40 
VPD BINDER REFERENCE BOOK 
to: JOSHUA MEIER COMPANY, inc. | 


601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
manufacturers of sales binders since 1933 
SS | A 
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bership. Our eventual aim is to re- 
turn to AIA or to join a Canadian 


| body in affiliation with it.” 


The Hamilton and the Montreal 


| chapters have discussed the possi- 
| bility of developing a Canadian 
| counterpart to AIA, which might 
| have an affiliation with the interna- 
| tional organization. 


AIA chapters sponsor courses 
in industrial marketing 


= The New York and New Jersey 
chapters of the AIA are sponsoring 
courses in industrial advertising and 
marketing. 

The New Jersey-sponsored course 
is held at Rutgers University, and 
covers sales, promotion, advertising 


AIA chapter meetings coming up 


Albany . . Norman A. Schuele, 
Jr., eastern sales manager of 
Putman Publishing Co., will ex- 
plain “Freiberg Study Visualiza- 
tion,’ a study of questionnaire 
techniques for measuring read- 
ing of business papers, at Wol- 
fert’s Roost Country Club, Al- 
bany, April 13. Dinner at 6 pm. 


Detroit . . Virgil K. Rowland, as- 
sistant secretary and _ assistant 
treasurer of the Detroit Edison 
Co., New York, will speak on 
“Increasing Your Ability to Man- 
age,” at the Statler Hotel, April 
13. Dinner at 6 pm. 


Indianapolis James Devine, 
director of member relations for 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
will speak on “ABC, Its Founda- 
tion, Services and Assistance,” at 
the Continental Hotel, April 12. 
Dinner at 6:30 pm. 


Milwaukee . . Howard N. King, 
consultant for Intertype Corp., 
York, Pa., will speak on “Adver- 
tising Typography,” at the Am- 
bassador Hotel, April 14. Dinner 
at 6:30 pm. 


New Jersey . . Charles K. Ray- 
mond, technical director of the 





and marketing. The New York 
chapter’s industrial advertising 
course is held at NYU. 


‘Market Conditioning’ picked 
for national confab theme 


= “Market Conditioning—Prepara- 
tion for Growth and Profits,’ has 
been chosen for the theme of the 
AIA national conference, to be held 
June 5 to 9 at the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

The sequence of conference events 
is altered this year from that of past 
years. Tuesday afternoon of the 
conference week has been left open 
for visits to the Industrial Adver- 
tising Exposition (IM, July p. 80). 
Supporting materials and services 
for industrial advertisers will be 
displayed. Also, Thursday morning, 
unlike earlier years, will be pro- 
grammed with speakers. 
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Advertising Research Founda- 
tion, will speak on “Industrial 
Advertising Research’ Tech- 
niques,” at the Military Park Ho- 
tel, Newark, April 5. Dinner at 
7 pm. Also, a round table dis- 
“Questionnaires and 
will begin at 5:30. 


cussion, of 
Surveys” 


Pittsburgh . . Speaker is John 
deWolf, research director of the 
G. M. Basford Co., New York. 
Meeting is at the University 
Club, April 7, beginning at 6 pm. 


St. Louis . . Speaker is Don But- 
tenheim of Buttenheim Publish- 
ing Corp., New York. Meeting is 
held at the Gatesworth Hotel, 
April 7, at 12 noon. 


Toronto .. A. C. Rae, vice-presi- 
dent of Atlas Steel Ltd., Wel- 
land, will speak on “A Senior 
Executive’s View of Advertising 
and Marketing,”’* at the Royal 
York Hotel, March 17. Dinner at 
6:30. Also, a workshop session 
beginning at 4:15 will feature 
P. A. York, advertising manager 
of Amalgamated Electric Corp., 
who will speak on “How to 
Evaluate or Select an Advertis- 
ing Agency.” 











Where and how will YOU sell? 


Cities, counties and states buy practically everything, in vast quantities. Particularly in the more numerous 


smaller places one man may have many responsibilities. But, whatever his title, you can be sure of reaching 
him in any of his functions when you advertise in the one engineering and technical magazine read most by 
most of the men who design and decide, at the technical level, for purchases in the Public Works market. 
Forget the limits — geographical, departmental and political — and go after maximum sales by advertising in 


the modern magazine that knows no such limits—PUBLIC WORKS. 


Who buys, and what, and how, and what do they read? 
The answers, tailored to the sales of your products, are in 


a brief brochure ‘‘Profitable Facts.’’ It’s yours for the asking. 


@ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 


p U 5 LI C @ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 


\V Te) R ie @ The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ Technical and Instructional Handbooks 


Publications 


200. Se. Broad St.. Ridgewood. N. J. 
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where your Sales Story reaches 


Today, most major advertising decisions are shaped by team effort. 
Chances are, in the companies and agencies you want to reach, at least 
three, four or more executives will influence the choice of your market, 


medium or service. 


Industrial Marketing's monthly penetration of industrial companies 
and agencies is a vital factor for IM advertisers. Because IM is the 
only publication serving the specialized interests of those concerned 
with selling and advertising to business and industry, most of the men 
who call the shots on industrial markets and media are enthusiastic 


IM readers. 


At Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc., for example, where the placement 
of businesspaper advertising is a vital aspect of the agency’s activities, 
Industrial Marketing gets close readership by key executives. Headquar- 
tered at Pittsburgh, KM&G serves major industrial advertisers such as 
Alcoa, Blaw-Knox, Columbia-Southern Chemical, Gulf Oil, National 
Supply, Scott Paper and Westinghouse Electric. Here is what four 


members of the KM&G decision-making team say about IM: 


Selling and adveiising lo business and cndubity 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET * CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
630 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


© N'BIP| ] Year (13 issues) $3 
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~ Decision-Making Team 


7 


R. FORREST ROSENBERGER 
Vice-President 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 


“Every marketing and advertising plan our agency produces 
for its clients carries the contributions of many people. This 
is achieved by full utilization of our integrated services — 
advertising, publicity, public relations, copy, art, sales and 
technical literature, direct mail, TV and radio, merchandising, 
market research, and media. Appraising contributions of each 
of these specialized talents calls for broad understanding and 
appreciation on the part of every contributor. These character- 
istics are the difference between cooperation and compromise. 
Industrial Marketing, through its diverse editorial platform, 
serves up articles each month that help group members gain 
more sophistication in their own, as well as other specialties.” 


W. B. PHILLIPS 
Media Director 


“Industrial Marketing is one maga- 
zine that I consider must reading each 
month. Editorial and advertising ma- 
terials are informative and helpful in 
media work. We route IM among all 
key departmental people. The pages 
on Advertising Volume in Business 
Papers are especially helpful as a 
guide on both individual books and 
the industry.” 
a 


DR. DORSEY FORREST 


Director of Research 


“One of the major benefits of Indus- 
trial Marketing to research people is 
its broad coverage of marketing activ- 
ities. This reminds us that research, 
advertising, selling, etc., do not oper- 
ate in a vacuum. IM enables us to 
keep abreast of all parts of this nec- 
essarily integrated business operation. 
In addition, practically every issue 
carries editorial material about 
research. I find the annual Market 
Data and Directory Issue _particu- 
larly valuable.” 


L. E. GALLAGHER, JR. 


Director of Merchandising 


“Today's industrial client is con- 
stantly exploring new ways to sell new 
products in new markets, through 
new channels of distribution. Today's 
agency, through marketing and mer- 
chandising services, must offer suc- 
cessful solutions to meet these new 
challenges. Many times Industrial 
Marketing records this ‘challenge of 
the new’ and supplies case histories 
of successful solutions.” 
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To sell manufacturers of 


Applianc™ 


Fabricate 


and 


roducls 


your basic advertising buy is... 


Mi etal 
P.oducts 
Manufacturing 


Check these big reasons why: 


1. 100% VERIFIED COVERAGE 


MPM's over 13,000 circulation is con- 
centrated on the men who buy in quali- 
fied plants whose total output is in 
excess of 233,000,000 units annually. 


. TOP PLANT COVERAGE 


MPM reaches as many plants engaged 
in manvfacturing appliances and fabri- 
cated metal products as the two ‘‘appli- 
ance publications” combined. — a total 
plant coverage of 4,379. 





. TOP EDITORIAL CONTENT — QUANTITY 


MPM provides its readers with 36% 
more editorial content than the second 
appliance publication, 53° more than 
the third. 


. TOP EDITORIAL CONTENT — QUALITY 


MPM, the experienced publication in the 
field, is the prime source of industry 
news and technical and practical plant 
information. Exclusive photos of plant 
develop s and techniques, and of 
people in the news at industry meetings, 
heighten the liveliness of MPM's format. 





. ADVERTISER ACCEPTANCE 


During 1959, MPM showed a 135-page 
gain in advertising, compared to a gain 
of 88 pages for the second appliance 
publication, and a 77-page loss for the 
third. 


More and more advertisers are recognizing 
that you can sell the appliance and fabri- 
cated metal products industry most effec- 
tively ond economically through the pages 
of MPM — THE BASIC BUY. 


EFA 


ae CR. PUBLICATIONS, INC 


Est hed 1944 
YORK STREET at PARK AVENUE ¢ ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 
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Advertiser changes. . 


Don L. Holmes . . industrial prod 


vertising manager, Flintkote 
taken on additional duties as 
of the product information bureau. 
New York company makes building 


ucts. 


Don F. Bennett . . named assistant market 
ing vice-president, Warren Webster & 
Camden, N.J., heating-cooling equipment 
manufacturer. 


Bennett 


Alfred C. Viebranz . . f1 
merchandising executive 
cam, to marketing servic 
Sylvania Electric Product 

Ralph W. Gage . . from advertising 
NICAD 


Gould-National Batteries, to advertising 


sales promotion manager 


manager, Skinner Chuck Co., New Britc 


Conn., chuck and electric valve maker. 


H. B. Jorgensen . . from Chicago area sales 
representative to sales training supervisor 


Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


James M. Keane . . named advertising 
and sales promotion director, Norton Door 
Closer Co., Berrien Springs, Mich. 


R. H. Koehler . . from general sales man- 


ager to sales vice-president, Le Roi Div 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Milwaukee. 


Robert E. Dunn . . from assistant 
sales manager, Cardwell Mfg. Co. 
keting manager, Garrett Oil Tools 
U. S. Industries, Longview, Tex. 


DuPuy F. Cayce .. from sales manager 
for business data-processing equipment t 
sales manager for advanced data-proc- 
essing systems, Computer Dept., General 
Electric Co., Phoenix, Ariz. He is succeeded 
by Warren F. Prince, formerly a sales en- 


gineer. 


Monroe L. Stark . . from assistant 
manager to sales manager, Turner 


Sycamore, Ill., maker of propane to 


diesel starting systems, 
sline torches and equipment. 


Richard G. Patterson . . from special sales 
representative to forest products industry 


Signode Steel Strapping Co., 


Val Reisig . . from advertisi 
ber to assistant advertising manager 


tics Div., Eastman Chemical Products 


G. J. Landers . . named marketing man- 
Jer construction Equipment Div., Blaw- 


Norman W. Jennings . . from marketing 


marketing vice-president, 


rdministrator t 

Laboratories, Toled O., maker 
f industrial maintenance chemicals. Also, 
William A. Thompson, from south central 


1a: manager jenerai sdaies man- 


George A. Mentzer . . from publicity and 
t > relations staff t advertising 


motion manager, B. F. Good- 


sing and 


Frank S. Hill . . from advert 


sales promotion American 


ivertising manager of Wayne 


manager 


mona, Cal., maker of street 


r Sweepers. 


William E. Farragher, Jr. . . from assistant 
vertising manager to advertising man- 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 


ungstown, O. 


Farragher Hurley 


James H. Hurley . . from building prod- 
ts salesman advertising and sales 


motion manager, Masonite Corp., Chi- 


Andrew W. Shearer . . from news and 
marxet research edit Tr Autc motive In- 
public relations staff of Atlas 


Wilmington, Del. 


Thomas B. Sparks . . from sales staff 
product sales manager of industrial 
Michigan Chemical Corp., Saint 


Richardson, Jr. . . from general sales 
DeWalt Canada, Ltd., to gen- 
Continued on page 158 





Promotional letterheads for your salesletters 


Plan to use one of these colorfully-illustrated Promotional designs as 
the letterhead for your next salesletter. Their attractiveness claims 
immediate attention, their timeliness builds interest in your copy. 


The designs illustrated here in black and white are only part of the 
38 different designs offered in the brand new 1960 Arthur Thompson 
Promotional Letterhead Portfolio. Each design is reproduced in full 
color on fine quality paper from original artwork or transparencies. 


These designs illustrate scenes appropriate for Easter, Mother’s Day, 
Father’s Day, vacation—wedding—and sports occasions, and other 
occasions throughout the Spring and Summer. Also included are sales- 
getting Punch-line bulletins (many humorous) so popular as sales- 
letters in many of today’s businesses. Thus, these letterheads offer the 
perfect tie-in for any seasonal promotion. 


Yet—-your sales letter can be reproduced on these distinctly different 
letterheads for little more than on first quality stationery. Ask for 
your free copy of the 1960 Promotional Letterhead Portfolio from 
your nearest Arthur Thompson & Co. distributor today. 


ARTHUR THOMPSON & CO. 


109 MARKET PLACE «© BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 
ARTHUR THOMPSON & CO. 


Stationery and Portfolios are avail- 
able in many leading cities. Phone 
or write the distributor nearest you. 


Akron, Ghio 
Alexandria, La. 
Augusta, Maine 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Boston, Mass. 
Charlotte, W. C. 
Chatanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbia, S. C. 
Concord, N.H. 
Dallas, Texas 


East Hartford, Conn. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Havana, Cuba 
Houston, Texas 
Jackson, Miss. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
lamestown, N. Y. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Longview, Texas 
Louisville, Ky. 
Macon, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Monroe, La. 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N.Y. 


Norfolk, Va. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Providence, R. |. 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Reading, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Millcraft Paper Co. 
Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
John Carter & Co. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
John Carter & Co. 

Caskie Paper Co. 
Clements Paper Co. 

The Rylander Co. 
Millcraft Paper Co. 

Ohio Legal Blank Co. 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
John Carter & Co. 
Clampitt Paper Co. 

John Carter & Co. 
Millcraft Paper Co. 
Clampitt Paper Co. 
Aurelio Garcia Dulzaides 
Clampitt Paper Co. 
Townsend Paper Co. 
Jacksonville Paper Co. 
Millcraft Paper Co. 
Strahm Letter Co. 
Arkansas Paper Co. 

Etex Paper Co. 

Graham Paper Co. 

Macon Paper Co. 

Graham Paper Co. 
Everglade Paper Co. 
Partin Paper Co. 
Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
T.B. Little Papers Div. 
Clements Paper Co. 

John Carter & Co. 

E. C. Palmer & Co. 
Wholesale Art Blank Div. 
(Long Island City 1, N.Y.) 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Acme Mail Advertising Co. 
Central Paper Co. 

J. L. N. Smythe Co. 

U. S. Printing Supply Co. 
John Carter & Co. 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
J.L.N. Smythe Co. 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Tobey Fine Papers 


San Francisco, Calif. Banco Corp., Ltd. 


Savannah, 6a. 
Shreveport, La. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Texarkana, Tex. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Toronto, Ont. 
Tyler, Texas 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Washington, D.C. 
Woodstock, Vt. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Atlantic Paper Co. 
Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
John Carter & Co. 

Capital Paper Co. 

Tampa Paper Co. 
Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
Millcraft Paper Co. 
Whyte-Hooke Papers 

Etex Paper Co. 

Columbia Paper Co., Ltd. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
John Carter & Co. 

A. B. Dick Products Co. 
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MANAGEMENT 
BUSINESS AUTOMATION 








Promotion Tool... 


FOR MANUFACTURERS 
OF EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES FOR 


@ BUSINESS 
AUTOMATION 
@ DATA PROCESSING 


@ SYSTEMS AND 
PROCEDURES 


> Published specifically to 
keep corporate and sys- 
tems management in- 


formed on business automation (data 
processing, systems and procedures) 


Every page of each monthly issue is de 
voted exclusively to the subject of business 


automatior 


Published specifically to 
provide an effective and 
economical advertising 


medium for manufacturers of business 
automation equipment and supplies. 


cused on the important 

omation buying influences in 

companies, institutions and govern- 
ment agencies—your “‘bull's-eye"’ market. 


Put this powerful sales tool to work for you! 


e collect to your 


MANAGEMENT and 
BUSINESS AUTOMATION 


New York 

100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York, MUrrayhiil 2-2373 
Chicago 

600 West Jacksc 
Los Angeles 
3275 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif., DUnkirk 2-733 


Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois, DEarborn 2 
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eral sales manager of the Lancaster, Pa. 
DeWalt Div., American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co. The division makes radial-arm 
power tools. He succeeds Truman Jones, 
now vice-president in charge of special 


projects. 


Donald Jensen . . from communications 
and advertising manager, Square D Elec 
tric Co., to advertising and public rela 


tions manager, ACF Industries, New York. 


Jensen 


Roger C. Lakey . . from informational and 
promotional activities special representa 
tive to marketing services director, Len 
nox Industries, Marshalltown, Ia., maker 
f heating and air conditioning equi; 


meni. 


William R, Franklin . . from assistant ad 
vertising direct r to advertising manacer 
T 


Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N.J., engi 


neering and drafting supply manufacturer. 


Harold Siler and John S. Frizzell . . named 
vice-presidents of Pittsburgh Reflector Co., 
Irwin, Pa., lighting manufacturer. Mr. Siler, 
formerly chief engineer, will direct all 
sales activities; and Mr. Frizzell, formerly 
a member of the engineering staff, will di 
rect all engineering and sales promotion 


activities. 


John J. McCarthy . . from assistant adver- 


tising manager advertising manager, 
Pipe Div., Johns-Manville Corp., 


York. 


Joseph M. MacDougall . . fron 
staff member to assistant advert 
ager, Paint & Brush Div., Pittsburg] 
Glass Co., Pittsburgh. 

Robert B. McKee . . from direct selling and 
distribution vice-president to sales vice- 
president, Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh. He succeeds Ralph V. Davies, who 
has retired. Also: F. J. Close, from sales 
development and industry sales vice-presi- 
dent to newly created position of vice-pres- 
ident and general sales manager; William 
S. McChesney, 
ager to market research and planning gen- 
eral manager; George B. D. Peterson, from 
direct selling and distribution manager to 


rom industry sales man- 


lirect sales and distribution general man- 
ager; and Samuel J. Simmons, Jr., from 
manager of sales development divisions 

general manager of sales development 


divisions and industry sales. 


Franklin P. Ryder . . from marketing re- 
search director and plans board member, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, to market research 
Midland-Ross Corp., Cleveland 


lirector 


maker of a diversified line of industrial 


Robert H. Cranshaw . . from district sales 
manager of General Electric’s Light Mili- 
tary Electronics Dept., Utica, N.Y., to man- 
ager of advanced space projects for the 


aepartment. 


Michael G. Caparon . . from acting adver- 
tising manager to advertising manager, 
Dobeckmum Co., Cleveland 


division of 
ow Chemical ( 

William B. Helene . . from assistant adver- 
tising manager to advertising manager, 
Goulds Pumps, Seneca Falls, N.Y. He suc- 
ceeds G. W. Cramer, now publicity man 
ager. 
John Bergman . . from reporter, Hollywood, 
val., Citizen-News, to public relations rey 
resentative, Beckman Instruments, Fuller 
Millard K. Rawlings . . from product man 


ager tor wraps, bags and gummed tape to 
Srown Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco. 
John C. Thomas . . from sales promotion 


Philip 


maker of 


manager to 


advertising manager 
rf 


Carey Mfg. Co., Lockland, O., 


ventilating 


Dwayne A. Shields . . general sales man- 


ager of Superior Coach Corp., also named 


a vice-president of the Lima, O., company. 


Shields Talbot 

William F. Talbot . . from research vice- 
president, Kerr Mfg. Co. 
Rubberset Co., East 


to vice-president 
and sales director, 
Newark, N. J., 


rollers. 


maker of paint brushes and 


Russell W. Sloan . . from commercial de- 
velopment manager to marketing planning 
Continued on page 160 








For the extra sales push... 


you need to capitalize on today’s thriving marine market—nothing can top ME/Log’s 
Annual Maritime Review and Yearbook issue. 


For this 13th issue is the most eagerly awaited and avidly read number of the year. 
Why? Because nowhere else, and at no other time, can the industry's top planners find 
such a cogent wrap-up of “what's new,” or a more trustworthy analysis of “what's 
ahead.” Ship design, construction, operations, every important angle is covered. 


This long-lived, long-selling issue has been a basic part of Marine Engineering/Log’s 
editorial program for more than 18 years. 14,278 paying subscribers, by far the largest 
marine audience delivered by any magazine, will search this latest number for the most 
complete picture of what the marine market really looks like. 


Best-read issue, we said. Look at these Mills Shepard (readership survey) scores for 
some of the top editorial features in the 1959 issue: 
Remembered Read 
Having Seen Partially 
U. S. Shipbuilding Outlook 81% 79% 
Distinctive Ships 79% 67% 
World and U. S. Shipping Outlook 70% 64% 


Do advertisers prefer it, too? Well, more than three hundred of them last year took 
advantage of its high readability. If you weren't among them you missed one of the year’s 
top sales opportunities. Don’t pass it up this time. Sign up now. 


Closing for advertisers, May 2— Published, May 31 
A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER PUBLICATION + 30 Church St., New York 7 





Marine Engineering/Log’s 


1960 ANNUAL MARITIME REVIEW & YEARBOOK ISSUE 


Collotype brings 
Gourmet Quality 


to beer budgets 


Even small budgets can use. this 
ow cost method to give zest and 
tang to ordinary printing jobs 
requiring large size illustrations 
in Full Color 

Up to 40° x 60° size (in quan- 
tities of 5,000 pieces or less) 
there's absolutely nothing to equal 
collotype . especially the way 
Black Box prints it. 

Call or write for samples today. 


Sa/es Representatives 
Massillon, Ohio 
none: TEmple 3-6015 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
ATlantic 1-1195 


iatelt-fat-) ole) item bale Mame @ilelolfalal-b em @)lalie) 
Liberty 7-165 GArfield 1-3545 
Bellevue, Wash 
Phone. MAin 4-6056 in Seattle, Wash 
Roanoke, Va Dallas, Te 
Diamond 4-395 WHiteha ] 
St. Louis, Mo. 
ai 2: OLive 2-0202 
Minneapolis. Minn. Des Moines, la 
FEdera 6878 CHerry 4-2415 
Kansas City, Mo 
Phone: BAltimore 1-1933 
Los Angeles, Calif. Denver 
Phone’ MAdison 4-6486 Phone: MA 


BLACK BOX 


BLACK BOX COLLOTYPE 
STUDIOS, Inc. 


Photogelatin Printers 


4840 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 41, Ill 


\Ve e 3. 4 
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manager, Pennsalt Chemicals Corp., Phila 
delphia. Also: George D. Grogan, from 
chemical sales manager to general sales 
manager, Industrial Chemicals Div.; W. 
G. Kayser, Jr., from product manager t 
sales manager of organic chemicals; 
Arthur F. Bixby, from marketing research 
manager to sales manager for the divi- 
sion; and Melbourne P. Binns, from indus 
trial chemicals sales staff to a product 


manager. 


J. F. Powers, Jr. . . from eastern regional 
sales manager to vice-president and sales 
manager, Chiksan Co., Brea, Cal., maker 
of swivel joints for oil field and general 
industry use, tank cars and truck loading 
arms, and marine barge and tanker load 


ing systems. 


Powers Read 


Howard W. Read . . from planning an 
control vice-president marketing vice 
president, Alan Wood Steel Co., Con 
shohocken, Pa. He succeeds Perry L. Fran- 
cis, now senior vice-president and mar 


keting consultant. 


Dr. Cecil M. Knowles . . from administra 
tive assistant to the general manager 

market development manager, Commer- 
cial Development Dept., Dyestuff & Chem 
ical Div., General Aniline & Film Cory 

New York. Other departinent changes: Dr. 
Albert Bloom, from planning manager t 
business research manager; Dr. William 
E. Duggins, from product development en 
gineer to product development supervisor; 
and Francis J. Prescott, from product de 
velopment engineer to sales development 


supervisor. 
Agency changes. . 


New York 


appointed agency for Norwalk Co., South 


Frances, Morris & Evans . 


Norwalk, Conn., manufacturer of high 


pressure dir and gas compressors. 


Joseph M. Barnett . . from account ex- 
ecutive, Charles Bowes Advertising, New 
York, to account executive, Getz & Sand 
borg, New York. 


Gray & Rogers . . New York, appointed 
agency for Symington Wayne Corp. and 


its Wayne Pump Co. division, Salisbury, 
Md., manufacturer of service station equiy 


ment and gasoline pumps. 


West Associates . . Los Angeles, ay 
pointed agency for Arcadia Metal Prod 
ucts, Fullerton, Cal., manufacturer 
sliding glass doors and window wall 


systems. 


The Buchen Co. . . Chicago, appointed 
agency for Hawley Products Co., St. 
Charles, Ill., manufacturer of molded fiber 
parts for automotive and electronics in 


justries. 


Irving Gould Advertising . . Philadelphia, 
appointed agency for Jerrold Electronics 


rp., Philadelphia, manufacturers. of 


antennae and closed circuit tv distribu- 


tlon systems. 


Allen, Dorsey & Hatfield . . Los Angeles 
appointed agency for Hardman Tool & 
Engineering Co., Los Angeles, manufac 


turer of aircraft seating. 


K. C. Shenton Co. . . Hartford, Conn., ar 
pointed agency for American Twist Drill 
Co., Detroit, manufacturer of high-speed 


ist drills. 


Harold Warner Co. . . Buffaio, N.Y., ar 
pointed agency for Niagra Transformer 
Buffalo, manufacturer of power trans 


rmers. 


Raymond F. Gomber . . from vice-president 
mpton Advertising, Chicago, to vice- 
president Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Mil 


waukee. 


Gomber Sanders 


Monte J. Sanders . . from vice-president 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Milwaukee, tc 
vice-president, Fensholt Advertising Agen- 
*y, Chicago. 


James H. Cunningham . . from manager 
f information services, Eastman Kodak 
Rochester, N.Y. to account executive, 


va) 


VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Baltimore. 


Frank Cooper . . from advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Dannen Mills, 
St. Joseph, Mo., to account executive, 


e-McVoy-Weston-Barnett, Waterloo, Ia. 


Pike & Becker . . New York, appointed 
agency for Photronics Corp., Flushing, 





N.Y., manufacturer of precision optical and 


electromechanical systems. 


Pacific Advertising Staff . . Oakland, Cal. 
appointed agency for Shand & Jurs Co. 
Berkeley, Cal., manufacturer of specialty 
equipment for petroleum and allied in- 
dustries. 


Brady Co. . . Appleton, Wis., has opened 
an office in the Mayfair Professional Build 
ing, Milwaukee, with vice-president Bur 


ton E. Hotvedt as manager. 


John Singleton . . from group media su 
pervisor to manager, media department, 
Tatham-Laird, Chicago. 


Hicks & Greist .. New York, named agen 
cy for Dresser Mfg. Div., Dresser Indus 
tries, Bradford, Pa., manufacturer of pipe 


couplings, fittings, rings and weldments. 


Campbell-Ewald Co. . . Detroit, has been 
appointed agency for the Kemp Corp., Bir 
mingham, Mich., manufacturer of a metal 
acoustical ceiling material. 


Bernard D. Gray . . from account repre- 
sentative, J. Walter Thompson Co. tc 
vice-president and manager of industrial 
accounts group, Delehanty, Kurnit & 
Geller Advertising, New York. 


Leonard Jopling . . from advertising man- 
ager, Universal Mfg. Co., Bossier City, 
La., to vice-president, Goodloe Stuck Ad 


vertising Agency, Shreveport, La. 


Donald L. Arends, Inc. . . LaGrange, Ill., 
appointed agency for Lindberg Stee] Treat- 


ing Co., Melrose Park, IIl. 


Kreicker & Meloan . . Chicago, named 
agency for Scam Instrument Corp., Chi 
cago, manufacturer of annunciators 
alarms and monitoring systems. 


Colle-Mcvoy-Weston-Barnett . . has moved 
to 424 E. 4th St., Waterloo, Ia. 


Jeremiah C. Harmon . . has been named 
creative director of the Cleveland office 
of Fuller & Smith & Ross. 


J. H. Thomson . . from vice-president in 
charge of sales, LaSalle Research Co. di- 
vision of Waldie & Briggs, Chicago, to 
account executive and member of the 
management board, Palm & Patterson, 
Cleveland. 


John Chapin . . from vice-president, Clark 
& Bobertz, Detroit, to vice-president Grant 
Advertising, Detroit. He will be account 
supervisor on the Electric Autolite Co. 
account. 


Cormac Chemical Corp. . . New York has 
Continued on page 162 


The Protestant 
Religious Market — 


One of America’s 


=~ae 
rw Markets 


There are more than 60 million church-connected Protestants 
in America. 

Their churches and institutions constitute a $2.2 billion 
market. 

Churches and related institutions buy instructional sup- 
plies, audiovisual equipment, books, office supplies and equip- 
ment, organs, pianos, furniture, buses, kitchen and dining 
equipment, fuel, fences, play and recreation equipment, 
construction materials and thousands of other products 
and services. 

The Protestant Religious Market is a big market. 

CHRISTIANITY TODAY, the magazine edited for the 
leaders of the Christian World, offers you top coverage of this 





big market through practically 100 per cent saturation of the 
important buying factors. In terms of readership this means: 


@ Coverage of 200,000key Protestant leaders of 
all denominations 


@ Every reader a buying factor—no waste 
circulation 

@ 81 per cent readership by subscribers 
(independent survey by Opinion Research 
Corp.)—the highest readership among religious 
magazines 





@ Editorial vitality guaranteed by 140 contributing 
editors in all parts of the world 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY is your “one magazine cover- 
age” of the Protestant Religious Market. 


Write today for rates and data. 


+ 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY 











Puts you on the right track 
to your industrial markets 


ses 


In addition to editorial features on 
markets, The Market Data Book directs you to 
market analyses offered by business paper publishers. 
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YOUR 
message 
gets 
inside the 
$6.5-Billion 
ceramic 
field 
FASTEST 





The Bulletin is the one ceramic maga- 
zine that provides complete coverage 
of the field both horizontally and ver- 
tically. It is the official organ of the 
Ceramic Society, and as 
“bible” of 


whether they are management men, 


American 
such is the ceramists, 


production people or researchers. 


AND CB’s circulation tops 7,400... 
the largest paid circulation in the 
field! Get the full facts on Ceramic 
Bulletin, and on the ceramic field as 
an industry market . . . request your 
copy of “Scope and Size of Ceramic 


Production in the United States.” 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 
SOCIETY 


ulletin 





4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio 
AMherst 8-8645 
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appointed Dale & Finkels, New York 
agency for itself and its affiliated 


pany rmac Photocopy Corp. The 


panies make photo chemicals and 
machines. Wexton Co. formerly had 


account. 


Grimm & Craigle . 
named agency f 


Corp., Schiller Park, I 
Baker, Tilden, Bolgard 
cago, has merged with Compton A 


& Barger. . 


under 


Victor J. Terranova .. f: 


n manager 


Donald .L. Arends, Inc. . . L 


1dded the f 


Snow & Depew. . 
Hicksville, New York 
executives and pers 


& Associates. 


George M. Dawson .. from Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne, C 


ott Advertising, 


eveland, to account 
Cleve- 


executive, 


land. 


Harry J. Straw .. 
Edward H. Weiss & C 
president and cre 


Advertising Agency, 


Schoonmaker, Williams & Moss . . Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., appointed agency for Kalama- 


Kalamazoo, manufac 


Mfg. Co., turer of 


railroad maintenance equipment. 


Thomas M. Newell . . from director of na- 
tional field service, Alfred Politz Research, 
New York, to director of research, D’Arcy 


Advertising Co., St. Louis. 


Ward William & Co... 


inted agency for Nuclear Corp. of Amer 


Instrument & Research and Central 
nufacturers divisions, Den 
ument & Research manufac 

instruments, Central 


wel ana 


Creative Advertising Agency . . Grand 


Rapids, Mi inted agency for Mey- 


ers Aircraft Co., Tecumseh, Mich., manu- 
facturer of business aircraft. 


International Advertising Co. . . Denver, 
has been named agency for Super 
manufac 


n equipment and s 


G. M. Basford Co... 


nted agen 


F. P. Walther, Jr. & Associates 


peen dy} nieqa agen 


Charles H. fr nanaging edit 


1acninery, New rk vice-president 


Taylor & Bruske, Detr 


A. J. Cason .. executive, 
Stoetzel & Associates thicag to vice 
president and account executive, Roche, 
Rickerd & Cleary, Chicago. 


French Advertising . . St. L has been 


inted agency for Volz Products, St. 
] jlazed concrete 


the Aristocrat As- 





QUANTITY 


Photos Sell 


EACH 
(in lots 
roy am 810 )) 





so they sent a glossy photo. If you 
8 x 10 
QUANTITY Photos will sell for 
8 x 10 GLOSSY PHOTO PRICE LIST 
Write for complete Price Catalog 
Tel. — SUperior 7-8288 








They couldn’t mail a sample casket, 
can’t mail your product, mail a 
photo, 

GLOSSY 4 yh 

PHOTOS 

you, because they are QUALITY 
Photos. 

Number | 12 | 25 | 50 | 100 
Price ea. | 20c | 15¢ | 12¢ | 9c 
QUANTITY PHOTO CO. 
119 W. Hubbard St. * Chicago 10, Ill. 

a 
Need Information? 
... on industrial markets 


...on industrial media 
...on what the industry buys, 


how it buys? 


You'll find it, plus a complete 
list of major sources for ad 
ditional information in the 
ig-teh AUla-t-tke fale Me] (-13 
Naleltksiglel Muutela 4-3 
Tale MW sa\ela 4-5 Oleh iol stole) amy (hy 
600-plus page 


1959-60 is now out. 


Yelirelatel | 


stories in 


volume for 











sociation 


ade 
mda 


Gould, Brown & Bickett . 
has been appointed agency for Lewis Bolt 


& Nut Co., 


- Minneapolis 
Minneapolis. 

Thomas J. Hubert Advertising . . Cudahy, 
Wis., has been appointed agency for Karr 
builders 


Engineering Service, Milwaukee, 


of automation equipment. 


in social science research, U.S. Air Force, 


to associate research director, VanSant, 


Dugdale & Co., Baltimore. 

Raymond O. Augustine . . from advertising 
manager, Mallory-Sharon 
Niles, O., tc 


Griswold-Eshleman 


Corp., 


Metals 
space buyer, media depart 


ment, Cleveland. 


Media changes. . 


research 


Robert G. Lutz . . from 


market 


market 


manager and senior anatyst ior 


two divisions of Olin Mathieson Chemical 
rp., to market research manager, Hay- 
jen Publishing New York. 
William H. Sullivan, Jr. . . from sales siaff 
Fast Foods, t 


Ahrens Publishing Co., 


Chicago sales staff of 
: 


New York. 


Bernard T. Flanagan . . from Minneapolis 
sales staff to Chicago sales staff, Wall 


Street Journal, New York. 
Stanley Publishing Co. . Chicago, has 
Philadelphia district office 

Sheldon E. Fitterer, for- 
manager for 


opened a 
1616 Walnut St. 
merly Los 


Angeles district 


Electronic Periodicals, is the new district 


manager, 
Landon W. Myers . . from sales staff, In- 


dustrial Maintenance, to Cleveland sales 
staff of Rock Products and Concrete Prod- 
ucts, published by Maclean-Hunter Publish- 
ing Corp., Chicago. 

Western Construction . . published by King 


Publications, San Francisco, is offering 
split press runs for three major marketing 
areas in the 13 western states: Southwest 
and Hawaii, Northwest and Alaska, and 


mountain states. 


James C. Greenwood & Associates . . New 
York, named eastern states 
representative for Photo Developments, 
published by Master Photo Dealers’ & Fin- 
Jackson, Mich. 


advertising 


ishers’ Association, 


Kenneth A. Kruse . . from eastern sales 
staff to midwestern sales staff, Construc- 
Continued on page 164 
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| SEN-BAK | 


offers youa FREE 
Direct Mail Idea Kit! 





SEN-BAK 
pulls like a tractor—is available 
in eleven different formats . . . 


the mailing piece that 


Your choice of color and 
reproduction processes... 


Your choice of addressing 
methods... 

Your choice of mailing 
techniques... 


SEN-BAK with a record of proven 
pulling power will get new action, 
new pulling power for your mail- 
ings to consumers . . . dealers... 
salesmen . . . new impact for an- 
nouncements, price and catalog 


changes... 





And a SEN-BAK Direct Mail Idea 
Kit plus a continuing subscription 
to SEN-BAK’s Mail Idea Service 
are yours at no charge if you'll 
return the coupon below. 


SEN-BAK 1355 New 
N.W., Washington 2, D. C. 


York Ave., 
LA 9-1727 
Gentlemen: A 
Please send me free, my SEN-BAK 
Mail Idea Kit, and enroll me as a sub- 
scriber to your Direct Mail Idea Service. 





Name (Please print) 





Title 





Company Name 





Street Address 





City Zone State 
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MOTION PICTURES 
SLIDE FILMS 


Putting ideas across is a science. 
Evolving them is an art. It takes 
both to assure measurable results. 


+ 
Write for our booklet 


“How Much Should 
a Film Cost?’ 


EEAEGS 


and 
P=Ae gs L=EERODN 
ING. 
SOUND BUSINESS FILMS 
15 East Bethune Averue 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


The Talbott Tower 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


——_ 


What do you know about 
a cotton gins and 
oilseed processing mills? 


THIS IS A MARKET 

that covers all cotton areas from California 
to the Carolinas, plus the Midwestern Soybean 
Belt. 


THIS IS A FIELD 

that represents a huge potential market for 
Industrial Machinery ¢ Farm Machinery 
Power Units ¢ Processing Equipment 
Materials Handling and Transmission Machin- 
ery © Solvents ¢ Bags © Insecticides 
© Scales ¢ Lubricants and hundreds of 
other industrial items. 


HOW MANY PLANTS? 

In round numbers—7,000, which includes 
cotton gins; cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
flaxseed and other oilseed processing mills. 


COVERAGE? 

“The Press” has served this market since 
1899, and offers you complete coverage, with 
a solid reader acceptance based on 60 years 
of accurate, responsible reporting. 


Write for circulation figures, rates, and 
brochures giving additional market data. 


The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press 


3116 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
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tion World, Lumberman, and Timberman 
published by Miller Freeman Publishing 
Co., Chicago. 


H. G. Fitzpatrick . . from midwestern man- 
ager, Gulf Publishing Co., to Illinois dis 
trict manager, Petroleum Engineer Publish- 
ing Co., Dallas. 


Norman S. Morrisey . . from consulting 
geologist to advertising manager, The Bul 
letin of the American Association of Pe 


troleum Geologists, Tulsa. 


Anthony J. DeLisle . . from sales promoti 
staff, D. P. Brother Co., to promotion 
research director, Automotive News 
troit. 

Raymond G. Quirk . . 

man for Armed Forces Management, wi 
also represent Missiles & Rockets in t 
New Jersey, eastern Pennsylvania and 
Delaware sales territory. Both magazines 
are published by American 


Publications, Washington 


Mart . . published by Buttenheim 
lishing Corp., New York, now is 


printed by offset lithography 


Ray Geraci . . from promotior 
Chicago Cardinals Football 
motion manager, Telephone 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 


Electronic Preview .. is name of new 


D 


publication introduced this month by Pre 
view Publications, Elmhurst, Ill. It will 
summarize the latest parts, process and 
equipment developments. Advertising rates 
are: 

Space 6-times 12-times 
l- page $330 $300 
2/3-page 128 120 
/,- page 175 165 


Delbert C. Baker . . from owner and o; 
erator of a farm supply store in north- 
west Iowa to advertising manager, Hatch 
ery & Feed, Watt Publishing Co., Mount 
Morris, III. 

David Saltman . . from business manager 
to general manager, Cowan Publishing 


Corp., New York. 


Jack Morris . . from New York sales staff 
to New York district manager, Purchasing 
New York. Also, Ed Crilly, from Chicag« 
sales staff to Chicago district manager. 


Robert S. Muller . . 


ager of Chemical Week also named pub 


advertising sales man 

















Americans are living proof. 
Remember...your contribu- 
tions helped save many of 
these lives. Your continuing 
contributions are needed 
to help discover new cures 
and, ultimately, the preven- 
tion of cancer itself. 


Remember, too, if you delay 
seeing your physician, you 
drastically cut your chances 
of cure. Annual checkups 
are the best way of detect- 
ing cancer in time. 





Guard your family! 
Fight cancer witha 
checkup & a check 





American 
Cancer 
Society 








lisher of that McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
publication. Also, J. Eaton Tuohig, adver- 
tising sales manager of Chemical Engi- 
neering, named publisher of that maga- 


zine. They succeed Wallace F. Traendly, 


% 
now senior vice-president of the New York 
company's publication division. Other Mc- 
Graw-Hill changes: Stanley Kimes, from 


Chicago area sales staff of .the company’s 
(at the 


international publications to regional man- 


ager of the North Continental Div., Euro- Singertips) 


pean District, representing M-H publica 





tions in Austria, Germany and the Nether- 
lands. He replaces Michael R. Zeynel, now 
Tegional manager of the company’s South 
Continental Div. 
A Perrygraf Slide-Chart is a tested, powerful tool for 
Brian P, Emerson . . editor of Diesel more efficient and profitable selling. These simple 
Power and Gas Turbine, published by devices put essential facts about your product at the 
Dtesel Publications, Stamford, Conn., fingertips. Just turn a disc or pull a slide to tell 
named vice-president of the company. a sales story, select the proper size and style, show how 
equipment operates, or solve anengineering (aise 

problem. If you have a complicated or demonstrative xa 

sales story to tell, you need a Perrygraf Slide-Chart. 


Emanuel M. Gilbert . . named group mar- 
keting plan director, Cahners Publishing 
So., Boston. He has over-all responsibility 
for four national publications: Modern As- FREE — 36 page, full color booklet showing how Perrygraf Slide-Charts & 
Practice, Supermarket Equipment, can work for you. 122 case histories. Write for free copy. 


Modern Plant Operation & Maintenance 
and Protective Packaging & Packaging PERRYGRAF PERRYGRAF 
Techniques. He will also be responsible 
. hniques. He ill als e wn c aed Cc oO R P oO R AT 1 Oo N ee eee 
for introducing new specialized quarterly , 
magazines in other industrial fields. 1500-D Madison Street, Maywood, Illinois 150-D South Barrington 

Avenue, Los Angeles 49, Calif. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Re ee re er ee ere ee ee ee ee 


Got Problems That a New 
' Market Can Cure? 


Gilbert Oppenheim 


Lester L. Oppenheim . . from central terri- Number Helps you get Tahielaaitelitelimmelal 
tory sales representative to central dis- 
trict manager, Building Supply News, ai TWA late Mm aticluliliclm@iatels 4-373 
Chicago. 

by guiding you to trade 
Restaurant Show Daily . . is name of 
daily to be published by Davidson Pub- 
lishing Co., Duluth, at the National Restau- 
rant Association show on Navy Pier, Chi- 
cago, May 9-12. Three daily editions will 
be issued. A circulation of 30,000 is gquar- 
anteed. 


associations serving the market. 





Don R. Wall . . from Boston district man- 
ager to advertising and sales promotion 
manager, Sweet's Catalog Service Div., 


F. W. Dodge Corp., New York. 


Willis S. Brown, Jr. . . from associate Phila- 
delphia district manager to Philadelphia 
district manager, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., New York. He succeeds Robert F. 
Beard, who will retire May 1. Another Mc- 
Graw-Hill change: Donald B. Gridley, from 
midwest district manager of Chemical En- 


a . 
gineering to advertising sales manager of | N D U S T x | A L H E AT | N G ey etic ta don i hem apie: 


Continued on page 166 
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DIRECTORIES 
doa 
SELLING JOB! 


“We find the directory very useful, 
articularly in determining where to 
uy new items, and establishing new 

sources of supply on other items.” 

SUPERINTENDENT 
Machinery Manufacturer 


“We are in the process of locating new 
suppliers for various parts on our out- 
board motors, therefore, the Conover- 
Mast book is referred to daily.” 
DIRECTOR OF PURCHASES 
Outboard Motor Manufacturer 


“We have found this directory very 
helpful selecting companies for new 
items.” 

PURCHASING AGENT 

Farm Equipment Manufacturer 


“Most helpful in locating new sources 
of supply.” 

SUPERVISOR 

Machinery Manufacturer 


“First source of information on poten- 
tial suppliers.” 
PURCHASING AGENT 
Machinery Manufacturer 


“Your Purchasing Directory is very 
helpful in locating suppliers, especially 
of new items that are needed as changes 
are made on the specifications of our 
finished products.” 

VICE PRESIDENT 

Electrical Machinery Manufacturer 


“All sections of the directory are in- 
valuable and the addition of telephone 
numbers will facilitate our buying 
operations.” 
BUYING SUPERVISOR 
Automobile Manufacturer 


“We constantly use this in connection 
with our engineering services for mak- 
ing recommendations on various equip- 
ment and machinery.” 

VICE PRESIDENT 

Consulting Engineering Firm 


“We refer to it daily for addresses and 
sources of manufacturers of special- 
ized products of industrial equipment.” 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Electrical Machinery Manufacturer 


CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING DIREC- 
TORY gives you the most industrial cir- 
culation. Be sure your schedule includes 
this powerful business producer. 


Conover-Mast 
Purchasing Directory 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


205 East 42nd St. New York 17. 
MUrray Hill 9-3250 
Tisarernaeenasan<o. 
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the publication. He succeeds J. Elton Tuo- 
hig, now publisher of the magazine. 
American Machinist . . published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., New York, has 
changed its name to American Machinist, 
Metalworking Manufacturing. 


Garden Supply Merchandiser . . pub- 
lished by American Aviation Publica- 
tions, Washington, D.C., now has a west- 
ern section, sent to its more than 5,000 
readers in the 13 western states. The sec- 
tion is edited by Gordon Baker Lloyd. 


John J. Martin . 
textile maintenance publications, Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corp., New York, to assist- 
ant publisher, Yorke Publishing Co., a 
Donnelley subsidiary. Also: Arthur F. 
Schuelke, from editorial director to gen 


- from general manager, 


eral manager of National Cleaner & Dyer 
Laundry Journal and National Rug Clean 
er; Richard M. Copeland, from midwest 
ern advertising manager to general ad- 
vertising manager of the three textile 
maintenance magazines; Kenneth R. Har- 
ris, from eastern sales representative t 
midwestern advertising manager of the 
three magazines; Clayton J. Schwartz, 
from midwestern advertising manager 
Electricity on the Farm to eastern man 
ager of that publication: Gene Parker, 
from sales staff of Indiana & Michigan 
Electric Co. to midwestern representative 
of Electricity on the Farm. 


International Electronics . . and its Span- 
ish counterpart, Electronica Internacional, 
will be introduced in October by Ameri- 
can Exporter Publications, New York. It 
will serve the industrial electronics and 


telecommunications fields. 


Hayden Publishing Co. . . New York, has 
announced a new “Electronic Designers 
Catalog,’’ scheduled for early fall publica- 
tion. Manufacturers’ catalogs will be 
bound into the catalog at a rate of $270 
per page for 24-page catalogs. The catalog 
will go to the 34,000 subscribers to Hay- 


den’s Electronic Design. 


Robert H. Hammond. . 
Wilson-Carr, Inc., Chicago 


space salesman, 
publishing 
company, elected a vice-president. 

William R. Evams, Jr. . . from New York 


sales staff to assistant sales manager, 


Progressive Architecture, published by 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., New York. 


Howes Publishing Co. . . New York, has 
joined National Business Publications, 
Washington, D.C, a 


LOCAL COLOR 
sells 


com MINING 


Pete Jasik of Coal Mining 
unquestionably knows more 
coal operators by their first 
names than any other trade 
paper editor. He should, for 
he’s spent the last 25 years in 
the field gathering information 
on the latest in methods, 
equipment and personnel. 

It’s not hard to understand, 
therefore, that Coal Mining 
possesses a “local color” that 
commands enthusiastic reader- 
ship. And, this same 
“local color’? can mean 
the success of your ad- 
vertising program. 


Write today for circulation 
facts and figures. 


AA-7043 


COAL MINING 


4575 Country Club Drive © Pittsburgh 36, Pa 


erving the coo dustry since 1898 


ee 





Reprinis.. 


for your marketing library 








® R513 The Problems Involved in Pre-Testing Your Ads— 
by N. Bruce Bagger An understandable description of the most 
common pre-testing methods. This 25th IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 
explains what these tests can tell you—and what they cannot. 


R512 A Minimum Plan for Industrial Marketing Research— 


by J. Wesley Rosberg A minimum research plan for companies 
selling to industry. This 24th IM Encyclopedia of Marketing describes 
10 research projects which are ‘‘musts’’ for efficient marketers 


R402 12 Reasons Why Industrial PR Programs Fail— 
by Norman Odell Sometimes the agency is to blame for public 
lations flops; sometimes it’s the client’s fault. This article spells 
the deficiencies—on both sides—that cause failure. The author 


suggests actions that will make for more effective pr 


R401 Wheat s Happening to Industrial Ad Budgets— 
y ullen IM‘s second annual industrial advertisir budget 
the most comprehensive analysis ever presented on this subject 
300 individual company budgets are presented, grouped by four- 
SIC and ranked by budget size. Included are number of employes 


f sales, and media allocation percentages 


R400 How a Major New Campaign Was Born— 


by Dick Hodasor The story of how the new campaign of Amer 


Standard’s Industrial Division developed and uniquely pre-tested 


R399 Business Paper Ads Near Record in ‘59, Will Top It 
in '60— 
by Angelo R. Venezian . re’s IM's sive annual report on trends 
and developments in industrial adv prime medium, business 


papers 


R398 Who Should Conduct Marketing Surveys ?— 


reasons for handling market- 


Richard C. Christian . re are 
within the advertiser and seven for turning the job 


outside firm. 


R397 How Salesmen_ Use Ads— 
by Leo Anderson Industrial salesmen depend heavily upon advertising 


as a day-to-day selling aid. In this report, a group of industrial sales 


managers tell how their men use ads 


ie hog A Basic Guide to International Advertising— 
by Braxtor ylard This 23rd IM Encyclopedia of Marketing covers 
virtually all phases of foreign advertising operations, including selectior 
and training of personnei, market research, budgeting, methods of ad 
program, agency selection and media. This reprint 50c. 


R510 A Basic Guide to Anniversary Celebrations— 

by Etna M. Kelley This article, 22nd in IM’s Encyclopedia of Mar- 
keting series, presents a complete planning guide for putting on a 
resultful anniversary promotion program. This reprint 50c. 


R396 Should You Be Selling the School Shop Market— 


by Bud Reese A close look at the vocational education shop market, 
a substantial area for wide variety of industrial products. 


R395 Caps Sell Caps for Alcoa—- 


by Bud Reese . . The story behind Aluminum Co. of America’s sports cap 
direct mail campaign, a highly successful promotion for Alcoa’s Flavor- 
Lok ketchup bottle caps. 


R509 A Basic Guide for Developing Publicity— 

by Bernard E. Ury What makes a good industrial publicity program 
tick? Just what should be publicized? This article, 21st in IM’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Marketing series, answers these and other questions on indus- 
trial publicity. This reprint 50c 


R394 Eight Ways to Improve Your Inquiry-Handling— 
by John Denier . This article lays down eight guidelines for inquiry- 
handling which ollowed, will make inquiries a truly effective tool 


for increasing 


R393 How to Error-Proof a Company Anniversary— 
by Robert Newcomb and Marg Sammons This checklist-type article 
tells how Modern Woodmen of America successfully carried out its 75th 


amiversary celebration 


R392 How to Sell Management on a Big Budget Boost— 
ty Fergus Stephen Charles Burning Co. admen decided they needed a 
20%. budget increase for 1959, and they went about getting it in a 
highly organized fashion. This article tells how they got their 20% 


increase 


R390 How Industrial Advertising Agencies Make Their 
Money— 
by Dick Hodgson he often-confusing subject justrial advertising 
agency compensatio lissected this article based on an 1M survey 


of advertisers and 


R508 A Basic Guide to Promotion Films— 
by Don Nestiger A top-flight industria jucer tells how to 
save money and get better industrial films in this 20th IM Encyclopedia 


Marketing. T 


@ R507 A Basic Guide to ) Engineering Handbooks—- 
by Harry Bau M’s Encyclopedia of Marketing 
series, covers the planning, development, production and distribution of 


This reprint 50c. 


R389 Laie to » Make Customers Reset for Your Catalog— 
by ksor are the tails on how to produce catalogs 


that w oduce ‘‘buying actior 


R388 The Next 10 Years and You: No Lead Pipe Cinch— 
by S *rnstein IM's editorial director makes some educated 


guesses on the future of industrial advertising and industrial admen. 





nave appeared in 
ept where another 
given jantity f P ar available upon request 
number, enclosing 
orders 


Chicago 





Payment enclosed 
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pit YOUR WORN TRACTOR TIRES ARE @ 
nother COSTING YOU TIME AND MONEY! 


CG a ff. 
SALES STIMULATOR ir i [| re | r marketing 


*. 














All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 


Demonst rators will pass your requests on to the 
that clinch sales points with action | publisher or supplier who offers the 


material. 


GOOD/YEAR « 


Graphic Demonstrators add dramatic motion to 


your sales story. The prospect sees the major feature ye 301 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
- + | vircle on > rs Service Car 
or advantage of the product ‘“‘acted out” in front of 


him. For example, the Demonstrator illustrated CALCULATOR ee spending for = 
above graphically shows how proper traction in- COMPANY a ee SNe 
creases a tractor’s productivity (in acres covered), 633 Plymouth Court Information on the organization and ad 
Chicago 5, Illinois ministration of employe recreation pr 
FREE SAMPLES: 4 note on your company letterhead * grams, plus data on company spending 
will bring you sample Graphic Demonstrators and full in- 525 E. 81st Street 


‘ : for these programs has been released by 
formation on how to harness their sales power. New York 28, N.Y. 


x 


Employee Recreation, 575 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22. 








Potential future spending by VU. S. com 


THE TEXTILE TEAM | panies for bowling equipment, crafts and 
= | | hobby materials, and for employe recrea 
; | | tional travel is also presented in this re 
who sends out FYI IN LATIN AMERICA | =: 
ney Shes 


PUBLICITY 


EVERYONE 


302/Circle on Readers’ Service 
1960 pipe line construction 
forecast detailed in report 


Based on a survey of companies 


jaged in natural gas, crude 


; é products pipe line operations 
SEND TODAY! GN eg neo mig el 

I esiic anc e VOria pipe lin 
“BACON’S CLIPPINGS BENEFIT " : ms ' 
BUSINESS" tells how to benefit from | | Struction mileage are presented 
our complete coverage of 3,500 busi fivenatie rancor 1 : : 
ness, farm and consumer magazines + ; D J =i I = report by Pipe Line Industry, 
Shows how to keep tab on competi Box 2608, Houston 1, Texas. 
tion’s advertising and publicity as extl es anamericanos Can; his a Bots . 3 
well as your own placement. Also satay sepows: Sie Plime Movers 


s 
describes clippings for research. | to be installed as well as pipe diameters 
BOOKLET 59. | 1960 : : 
} to be in 19 are 


Bacon system described in detail in ® e used aiso reported. 
“CLIPPINGS AND BUSINESS a story | 
of growth’’. Tells how the bureau sys- } Sl nce 
tem functions, insures accurate re- | | aes : - - 
sults. Shows how and why business 303/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
requires specialized magazine clip- | 4 : 
ping bureau. BOOKLET 80. | Textile industry purchases 


traced in market forecast 





B AC oO N . Ss Machinery, equipment and supply ex- 
PUBLICITY CHECKER } penditures for 1959 are compared with 
with quarterly revisions | mill purchases in previous years in this 
Lists over 3,500 magazines in | | eight-page file-size booklet prepared by 
ee Textile World, 330 West 42nd St., New 
100% up-to-date throughout year. 352 | York 36. 











. 6%" 9%". Pri 25.00 with 
—. Feb., May, fee. ian ae. il| l| Also included is an analysis of major 
to a ml S annua y factors affecting the general business out- 
BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU look, as well as forecasts for textile and 
4 & Jockson Blvd, Chicogo 4, Illinois PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. | coccre! menufacturere 
WAbash 2-8419 Pp 
570- 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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marketing 
Trek | 


* Send for these free selling tools 


304/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Engineered construction data 
reported for French Canada 


Dollar volume of engineered construc- 
tion done in French Canada compared 
with Canada as a whole, with data 
grouped by type of structure is presented 
in this four-page file-size folder prepared 
by Genie-Construction, 146 Bates Road, 
Montreal 26, Que. 

Also included is a table showing cén- 
struction equipment imported from the 
U.S, in.1958. 


305/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Color-related inks on tinted 
paper shown in sample book 


The use of tinted papers and color-re- 
lated inks are illustrated in this 20-page 
brochure. Printed on four different tinted 
papers and white, with special color-re- 
lated inks on the tints, the booklet was 
prepared by Allied Chemical, Co. 75 West 
Street, New York 6. 

Also included in this presentation is 
a demonstration of four-color process print- 
ing on the four tints and white. 


306/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Study describes chemical use 
in the paper and pulp industry 


Information on today’s use of chemicals 
in the pulp and paper industry and chem- 
icals used in each process from pulp-mak- 
ing to coating is presented in this report 
by Paper Trade Journal, 49 West 45th St., 
New York 36. 

Also included in this 18-page file-size 
booklet are data on the type and size of 
packages normally purchased, as well as 
source of supply. 


307/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to pick the right colors 
for your corrugated containers 


suggestions for 
corrugated con- 


> 
— 


Color planning and 
color combinations for 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 


tainers are outlined in this 20-page book- 
let prepared by Stone Container Corp.. 
4200 W. 42nd Place, Chicago 32, Ill. 

This booklet also includes information 
on what colors to use and the various 
effects which can be achieved. 


308/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Checklist gives tips 
on ad specialty use 

Specialties used for attracting new cus- 
tomers, building customer loyalty and im- 


proving public relations are contained in 
this 16-page pocket-size booklet prepared 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


603 


Please send me the following 
research and media data ... 


301 302 303 304 
305 306 307 308 
309 311 








by Action Advertising Corp., 150 Broad- 
way, New York 38. 

Also included are tips on basic distribu- 
tion. methods plus an alphabetical index of 
sales-building specialties. 


309/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Map shows CPI plants and 
employes in major U.S. areas 


State breakdown of chemical process in- 
dustries plants with 20 or more employes 
in addition to an industry breakdown of 
plants and employes by product, are 
charted on this 18x37” U.S. map pre- 

Continued on next page 
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ADDRESS 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept, - 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Readers’ Service Dept. 
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Please send me the 
research and media data . 


MARKETING AIDS.. 


continued from previous page 


pared by Chemical Engineering, 430 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. 

The map also includes a listing of plants 
and employes by area and counties. 


310/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Metalworking industry statistics 
reported for basic manufacturers 


Production data for the metalworking in- 
dustries including prices, earnings and la- 
bor are statistically detailed in this 48- 
page filesize booklet prepared by Steel, 
Penton Building, Cleveland 13, 

Statistics on shipments and transporta- 
tion equipment, as well as a ten-year com- 
parison of sales, grouped by basic indus- 
try, are reported. 


311/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
International trade role 
scanned for US companies 


Ec6énomic and political changes that are 
occurring in the international trade and 
the part exports and imports play in the 
US economy are discussed in this booklet 
offered by McGraw-Hill International, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

Also included is information on what 
the US companies are doing to get « 
share of this market. 


312/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Component market potential 
reviewed in survey 


Results of a survey to determine the use 
of electrical, electronic, mechanical and 
electro-mechanical components are re- 
ported in this 4-page file-size booklet com- 
piled by Instrument & Apparatus News, 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ml. 
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COMPANY 





315 316 





PRODUCTS SOLD 





ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond June 15, 1960 


845 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh 12. 

Respondents are classified by positions 
and/or titles, job functions, and by in- 
dustry. 


313/Circle on Readers’. Service Card 


Annual report of the 
concrete industries offered 


Past and future production of ready 
mixed concrete, concrete blocks and pre- 
stressed concrete in the U.S. is reported in 
this 16-page file-size booklet prepared by 
Modern Concrete, 431 S. Dearborn S&t., 
Chicago 5. 

In tabular form, 
tains comparisons 
performances. 


this report also con- 
with previous years’ 


314/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Mail promotion to distributors 
detailed in ‘how to’ guidebook 


Step-by-step details on planning, pricing, 
preparation and mailing of distributor- 
sales aids (literature) are outlined in this 
36-page handbook prepared by Direct 
Mail Printing Co., 15 W. 20th St., New 
York. 

Information covers details of copy prep- 
aration, lists, types of direct mail pieces, 
purposes of mailing, etc. 


315/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


1960 prospects reported 
for nonmetallic minerals 


Trends in the production of cement, 
aggregates and other nonmetals, in addi- 
tion to expenditures for public and private 
construction, are reviewed in this 32-page 
file-size booklet prepared by Pit & Quarry. 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 

Statistics on plant improvements, with 
data grouped geographically are also in- 
cluded in this report. 


316/Circle on Readers” Service Card 
Calendar outlines events 
of 1960 oil industries 


Coming events of significance to the 
drilling-producing, oi] and gas pipe line, 
and oil, gas and petrochemical processing 
industries are listed on this 24x27” daily 
calendar offered by Gulf Publishing Co., 
P.O. Box 2608, Houston 1; Texas. 

This calendar also marks holidays and 
coming events in advertising and market- 
ing. 





da 
v 


Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 








March 


10-11..Institute of Aeronautical Sciences 
Flight Propulsion Show, 
Hotel, Cleveland. 

13-18 .. National Association 
Engineers Show, Memorial Audi- 


Carter 
of Corrosion 


torium, Dallas, Tex. 

15-19..Broward Building Exposition, War 
Memorial Auditorium, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 

17-19.. National Western Mining Associ- 
ation Show, Hilton Hotel, Denver, 
Colo. 

17-19 .. Northern California Machinery 
Show, Exposition Building, Odak- 
land. 

20-25..American Society of Photogram- 
metry Show, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

21-26 .. Institute of Radio Engineers Show, 
Coliseum, New York. 

23-26 .. Electrical Industry Show and Light- 
ing Exposition, Shrine Exposition 
Hall, Los Angeles. 

27-30 .. National Paper Trade Association 
Show, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

28-30... Advertising Trades Institute’s Ad- 

& National 

Sales Aids Show, Hotel Biltmore 

New York. 

30- 1..North Atlantic Highway Industries 
Show, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 


vertising Essentials 


April 


4- 5..Industrial Accident Prevention As- 
sociation Show, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Canada. 

- American Management 
tion’s National Packaging Exposi- 
tion, Shrine Exposition Hall, Los 
Angeles. 


Associa- 


Automation Exposi- 
tion, Coliseum, New York. 
7..National Oil & Heating Exposition, 


7.. International 


Coliseum, New York. 
Atomic Exposition, 


Coliseum, New York. 


- 8.. International 


- 8..Society of Automotive Engineers 
Aeronautic Maintenance & Aircraft 
Engineers Display, Commodore 
Hotel, New York. 

12-14... Petroleum Electric Supply Associa- 
Fidelity Union Life 
Building, Dallas, Tex. 


tion Show, 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 


-American Institute of Architects 
Show, Masonic Memorial Hall, 
San Francisco. 

- American Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion Show, Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto. 

- Institute of Radio Engineers South- 
west Electronics Show, Shamrock- 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Tex. 

«»Ohio Academy of Science Show, 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs. 

-» American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers Tool Show, Puritan Building, 
Detroit. 

. American Ceramic Society Show, 
Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia. 

-Powder Metallurgy Show, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, III. 

.-American Warehousemen's_ As- 
sociation Show, Americana Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

- American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, NJ. 

. Welding & Allied Industry Exposi- 
tion, Great West Exchange Center, 
Los Angeles. 

. International Compressed Air & 
Hydraulics Exhibition, 
Hotel, London, England. 

-. Production Exhibition, Olympia Ho- 


tel, London, England. 


Olympic 


. Western Air Conditioning, Heating, 
Ventilating & Refrigeration Exhibit 
& Conference, Shrine Exposition 


Hall, Los Angeles. 


- Liquified Petroleum Gas Associa 
tion Show, Conrad-Hilton Hotel 
Chicago. 

-. Detroit Business Show, Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 

--National Aeronautical 
Conference, Biltmore & Miami Ho- 


Electronics 


tels, Dayton, O. 

--Institute of Radio Engineers and 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers Western Joint Computer 
Conference, Jack Tar Hotel, San 
Francisco. 

- National Industrial Service Associ- 
ation Maintenance Exhibit, Fon- 
tainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. 

- United States World Trade Fair, 
Coliseum, New York. 














NEW EDITION of 
“ EXHIBITORS’ 


where to find it 


CHICAGO 
GUIDE” 


FREE for the asking! 


WRITE OR USE COUPON BELOW 


This handy pocket guide will save 
you time and effort...make your 
Chicago visit more pleasant and 
profitable. It contains a map of the 
center of the city, addresses and 
phone numbers of hotels, restaurants, 
churches, railroad stations, airline 
ticket offices, etc.... 


PLUS—sources of supply for emer- 
gency and special exhibit needs. 


PUBLISHED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE BY 


eneral 
exhibits 
& displays 


ine. 


2100 NORTH RACINE AVENUE, 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


EAstgate 7-0100 
@eeeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeee 


GENERAL EXHIBITS AND DISPLAYS, INC. 
2100 N. Racine Ave., Dept. A, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Please send free__copies of CHICAGO GUIDE 


Name 





Firm Name 





Address 
City. Zone State 
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In selling as in any other field, there’s 
an easy way and a hard way to get 
more business. Successful radio- 
electronics manufacturers have 
found it’s as simple as 1-2-3 to get the 
big orders in radio-electronics by tak- 
ing advantage of the three important 
services offered by the Institute of 
Radio Engineers. 


1 PROCEEDINGS OF THE IRE 
gives them the right audience 
for their product! 


Advertising in Proceedings reaches 
a select audience of bona fide radio- 
engineers—57,334 (ABC) of them— 
plus 13,976 student members who 
will be the leaders and buyers of to- 
morrow. 61,957 (net paid) readers 
“digest” Proceedings every month for 
its extensive authentic, basic and cur- 
rent information. Product advertising 
gets the same kind of attention from 
these alert readers. 


2 IRE DIRECTORY 
classifies their product! 


Called the “Bluebook” of the radio- 
electronics industry, this unique 
Directory not only classifies 4,000 
manufacturers and 1500 distributors 
of radio and electronics equipment 
along with their product list, but also 
gives the business phone numbers of 
3,500 firms. It is more than 1,100 
pages long, and reaches over 56,000 
of the right people. 


3 RADIO ENGINEERING SHOW 
demonstrates their product! 


t t Last year, over 60,000 radio-elec- 
O ge tronics engineers flocked to New 
York’s huge Coliseum to see and 

the listen to the “new ideas” in their fast- 

moving, fast-expanding field. 950 ex- 

7 hibitors filled all four floors of the 
big orders Coliseum with new equipment. Every 
radio-electronics manufacturer has 

an equal opportunity to show his 


oe 
in product, but space goes fast, so be 
sure to reserve yours, now. 


radio-electronics _ 1,':: 2 sims 123 0m 


the big orders in radio-electronics by 
using these three Institute of Radio 
Engineers’ services. For all the de- 
tails, contact: 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 
Adv. Dept. 72 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. » MUrray Hill 2-6606 


Boston « Chicago - Minneapolis - San Francisco * Los Angeles 
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Investigate Electric Heat 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








aS 


PERFOR MANCE 


Number 1 reason why your best bargains 


1 FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


1 MERCURY LAMPS. 


i FL AMENT LAMPS 





in light are General Electric Lamps 


cenenat @ euecTme 








GE old (left) and new . 


. They did better 30 years ago 


Were industrial ads 
better 30 years ago? 


Copy Chasers compare 1929 industrial ads with those of today. 


Their conclusion: we’re making progress—but slowly . . 


dey To celebrate its 30th birthday 
a few months back Business Week 
had the good promotional judgment 
to send its customers and prospects, 
along with the anniversary issue, 
a facsimile copy of its initial issue, 
dated Sept. 7, 1929. 

In comparing the two, there are 
more things different than just the 
price (15 cents in 1929, 50 cents 
now). Business Week’s first issue 
ran 60 pages, the one 30 years later 
200 pages. That first issue had 38 


advertisers, the anniversary issue 
133. 

(Five companies were repeaters: 
Aetna Life Insurance, General Elec- 
tric, International Correspondence 
Schools, United States Envelope 
Company, and Westinghouse.) 


Looking at the old ads . . It 
might be fun to look at some of the 
1929 ads and compare with the 
current crop. 

This General Electric ad is most- 


ly copy. The single picture is a re- 
production of a booklet; this ap- 
pears just below the normal focal 
point of the layout, that point it- 
self being occupied by a small cut 
of the GE trademark. 

It’s a perfectly balanced layout, 
with two columns of text dropping 
down from the headline at the top, 
“Investigate Electric Heat.” Copy is 
pretty good: 


To-day, no industrial executive can 
afford to ignore the growing trend to- 
ward the use of electricity in heating 
processes. 

General Electric has pioneered, not 
only in the development and manufac- 
ture of electric heating equipment, but 
its use. 

In the last ten years, the connected 
load for electric heating equipment in 
General Electric plants has _ increased 
from less than 10,000 to more than 
50,000 kilowatts. To-day over a third 
of the total electric energy consumed 
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Burroughs Makes one strong point 


in all G-E factories is used for heating 
processes 


That’s a good lead, although we 
deplore that lecturing tone. It 
shakes a finger at the reader—and 
that’s a fault of many advertisers 
still. 


After 30 years, what? .. Now 
let’s look at the G-E ad in the 1959 
issue (p. 173). Its a spread on 
lamps, and we can’t say it’s much of 
an improvement over the 1929 prod- 
uct, except for the typography (and 
typography is largely a matter of 
fashion). 

Across the top of the spread runs 
the single word: PERFORMANCE. 
We can’t think of a duller word to 
attention-getter (for 
that’s the attention-getter in this 
ad). “Performance,” we are told, is 


use aS an 


the “Number 1 reason why your 
best bargains in light are General 
Electric Lamps.” 

Copy is divided into four parts, 
sections on fluorescent, mercury and 
filament lamps and a windup para- 
graph leading up to an offer for 
an inquiry. Copy starts with some 
of the same old lecturing—“Buying 
on price alone is no bargain at all” 
—and ends up with a cliché which 
we thought went out of style years 
ago—‘Remember, General Electric 
Lamps are tops in performance.” 
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Sirrine . . Imaginative 


We can’t understand how a com- 
pany that has been paying attention 
to Gallup-Robinson can come up 
with such a droopy advertising per- 
formance. 


Burroughs did better in ‘29. . 
Darned if we don’t like the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co. ad bet- 
ter than their ads today, which look 
as though they came off a compu- 
ter printer. 

Greater part of the ad is a pic- 
ture of the Burroughs accounting 
machine, and you know it’s the 
Burroughs accounting machine be- 
cause it says so—“Burroughs” 
above it and “Accounting Machine” 
below it. And we can’t find fault 
with the copy: they had one strong 
point to make, and they made it 
and got out: 


The only accounting machine that 
multiplies directly, prints results and 
totals by a single key depression, type- 
writes, adds, subtracts, accumulates to- 
tals and posts several related records 
in one operation. 


An imaginative slant .. One of 
the more imaginative ads in the 
issue is a two-thirds page by J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., engineers. Upper left 
is the edge of a biplane (no less), 
and lower right, through a hole in 
the clouds, is a manufacturing plant. 
Headline and copy are tilted (which 


Grinnell 


. Silly 


we hate today), but this was an at- 
tempt to suggest an aerial perspec- 
tive and it was a relief from the 
squat, dumpy layouts of the other 
ads. 

“When horizons stand on end,” 
says the headline; and the copy 
starts, “To the manufacturer also 
comes the illusion that industrial 
horizons and methods of manufac- 
turing shift their position.” 

Grinnell Company’s ad is mostly 
a map—it’s labelled “Airplane Map 
of Industrial Piping Regions,” show- 
ing on one side the Land of Irre- 
sponsibility, the Sea of Discontent, 
Cliffs of High Upkeep, Shallow Bay 
of “Low First Cost,” from which 
have departed along the Current of 
Progress, a ship, and, above it, an 
airplane. 

Ship and plane are heading for a 
new land, shown on the chart as 
the “Grinnell Continent of Satisfac- 
tion,’ with its “Efficiency Harbor,” 
“Port of Experience,’ “Haven of 
Economy” and “Strait Responsibil- 
ity.” 

Inset in the map is a section of 
copy: 


Why explore without a chart? This 
map gives the experience of other navi- 
gators. There, a desert continent with 
a perilous coast; the city of Bargain, 
always found to be a mirage. Here, on 
this shore, ports of quality. Why ex- 
plore it all? Grinnell is known for the 

Continued on page 176 





‘Where’s the Gimmick?’ 


questions give our 14 editors and 35 correspondents ex- 


“The business people I call on are a bit skeptical. 
Their general reaction is ‘Where's the gimmick? 
What is it going to cost me?’ They just can't be- 
lieve that they'll get all that service for $7.” 


The quote is from a report by Dr. Stephen J. Shaw of 
the University of South Carolina. He is one of more than 
75 university professors whose sole function is to show 
MODERN PACKAGING readers how to use the magazine and 
its many collateral services in solving packaging prob- 
lems. These men made over 4,000 calls last year...and 
the program is growing! 

Here’s the Gimmick—These personal calls activate 
readership. And the professors’ reports and readers’ 


clusive finger-on-the-pulse contact with key packaging 
executives. This enables editors to pack each page with 
vital editorial material...which provides advertisers with 
an alert, interested audience for their sales messages. 
The Result—Mopern PACKAGING gives authenticated 
one-book access to every dimension of the 16% billion 
dollar packaging market. It contains more editorial ma- 
terial, has more paid subscribers and carries more adver- 
tising than all other packaging publications combined. 
Investigate—Ask your MODERN PACKAGING representa- 
tive for our new Market and Media Data File. It’s been 
acclaimed as the most complete, readily-obtainable col- 
lection of media information on the subject of packaging. 


MODERN PACKAGING 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION-—Authority of the Field for Thirty-Three Years @D @ 
Offices: New York 575 Madison Ave.; Chicago 101 E. Ontario St.; Cleveland 3537 Lee Rd.; Los Angeles 6535 Wilshire Blvd.; Atlanta 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 
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delicate stomach of the Lron Horse 
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Leopold . . A good one 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 174 


best and most dependable products for 
progressive buyers of [at last we find out 
what Grinnell is selling—C. C.] indus- 
trial piping. 


Silly? We'll 
every month of 1960. 


see dozens during 


Good ad from a forgotten firm .. 
We like The Leopold Co.’s ad a lot 
(and whatever happened to that 
company?) layout, 
with, at the top, a drawing of an 
executive, in his office, welcoming 
his wife and child. Caption explains 
that [that’s the 
artist's name] here portrays the 
Senator Suite by Leopold.” 
Headline is a good one: “Is your 
And 


Conventional 


“Andrew Loomis 


office in keeping with you?” 
the copy is sound: 


America’s executives are 
their offices 


placing the 


Many of 
They are re- 
desk 
office assembly 


recreating 
and 
that 
makes the day after day and week after 


out-of-fashion 
chairs with an 


week work more pleasant—more rest- 


ful—and more profitable. These mod- 
ern offices—treal creations of beauty— 
subtly add to the prestige and business 
of the executives who create them. They 
actually reflect the true personalities of 


their occupants. 


Then a pitch on Leopold. 


A pip from the Pennsy . . The 
Pennsylvania Railroad ad is a pip, 
as we used to say in the long ago. 
Here, nostalgically, is the romance 
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Pennsylvania . 


. A pip Weston 


illustration (a 
damsite, with an insert of a loco- 
motive), caption telling how Penn- 
sylvania locomotives take on water 
on the fly from tanks set between 
the tracks, a great headline (‘$50,- 
000,000 to get pure water for the 
delicate stomach of the 
Horse’), and this fine copy: 


of railroading in 


Iron 


You can drink water that would kill 
the Iron Horse. Those 
that drive with such 
along the rails have stomachs more deli- 


cate, 


snorting giants 
relentless power 


in some respects, than a baby’s 
The wrong kind of water gives them 
so to speak, acute indigestion. 

In the mining districts, for example, 
sulphur 


from the flows 


into nearly all the streams 


water mines 

When a stream polluted with it be- 
comes slightly acid, it may still be used 
without apparent harm as a source of 
but it would be 
locomotive boilers, ren- 
practical 


drinking water, 
destructive to 
their 


very 


dering 
sible. 

In other districts the water is ‘‘hard’ 
—contains calcium 
When converted 
residue which coats 


operation impos- 


and other salts 


into steam it leaves a 


tubes and boiler 
lining. Before long the locomotive loses 
power; if the coating continues, there 
may be an explosion which will mean 
loss of life and the finish of 500,000 


pounds of expensive machinery. 


The 


Pennsy 


tell 
properties 
which provide water free from cal- 
cium salts and sulphur compounds, 
ending up with the pay-off: 


ad goes on to about 


investments in 


And the water is pure—fit for a loco- 


motive to drink. In no other way can 


Too much advice 


Ediphone Good job 


the trains go through swiftly, safely and 
on time 


An old ad vice . . Weston Electri- 
cal Instrument Corp.’s ad is full of 
advice, and we'd think the reader 
is as full of advice at this point as 
he’d ever care to be. “Buy instru- 
ments as you'd plat a Curve” is the 
gist of the advice, and the copy 
addresses the reader as though he 
fault of 
much advertising as late as today. 


were stupid—which is a 


Listen to Edison .. A third-page 
ad by Thomas A. Edison, Inc., comes 
“Could 


your business use an extra month 


up with a good headline: 


a year?” This is not absurd, because 


the copy goes on to say: 


Make available to 


office force and you will be amazed to 


Ediphones your 
see the staggering total of wasted min- 
utes converted into hours of productive 
Every average dictator 


effort gains a 


month a year. Secretaries also enjoy this 


time-gain because they no longer are 
obliged to write every letter twice (once 
type- 


in shorthand and once on the 


writer) 


Edison advertising people would 
have a hard time doing a better 
job of stating reason-to-buy in bet- 
ter terms in one paragraph. 


A sound approach. . The Mani- 
Fold Co. used an approach that we 
still think is sound, although it 
stopped short of what would be 
really effective. There’s a_ portrait 
of a man and the headline, “Intro- 
ducing another typical 100°, Mani- 


os 
ntinued on page 178 





CAN YOU FOCUS ON WHO ACTUALLY 
BUYS IN THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES? 


Aircraft and Missiles Sharpens The Picture 


THROUGH BASIC RESEARCH TO LOCATE PURCHASE DECISION MEN, 
Aircraft and Missiles clears the hazy picture of the procurement 
and buying influences. This unique publication beams its editorial 
and circulation policies to the key men in Engineering, Manage- 
ment, Production and Procurement who specify, initiate, execute 
or review the purchase of your product. 


Because it gears its point of view to these important executives, 
Aircraft and Missiles gives you an economical and effective 
advertising medium, with a concentrated circle of readers whose 
job functions make it important for them to know about your 
product or service. 


Take, for example, the sixteen basic product categories listed at 
the right. If what you have to sell is in one of these categories, 
or one related to it, the Aircraft and Missiles P.D.I. Studies are 
vital reading for you. These studies, conducted by John T. Fosdick 
Associates, show exactly how many of A&M’s readers have Pur- 
chase Decision Influence in each category, what kind of influence 
they exert, what types of companies they are associated with, and 
what their job functions are. 


Write or call your Aircraft and Missiles representative today for 
the Fosdick study on your product category. (Studies on additional 
categories have already been launched.) Then, check your adver- 
tising schedule to see how clear your focus is on the Purchase 
Decision Influence men in the aerospace industries. 


AN A&M P.D.1. STUDY IS 
AVAILABLE FOR THESE PRODUCT 
CATEGORIES* 


Electronic and Electrical 

Equipment 
Hydraulic Systems 
Mechanical Components 
Fuel Systems and Parts 
Sub-Assemblies 
Engineering Services 
Ferrous Metals 
Non-ferrous Metals 
Plastics, Rubber, 

Other Non-Metallic 
Castings and Forgings 
Tubing and Cable 
Plant Equipment 
Formed Parts 
Small Tools & 

Production Supplies 
Assembly & Joining 

Equipment 
Testing & Inspection 

Equipment 
*Additional product categories are 
being investigated now. Check your 


Aircraft and Missiles representa- 
tive for the latest information. 





56th and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 





Ga A CHILTON PUBLICATION 


AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 


THE APPLIED ENGINEERING MAGAZINE FOR THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES 
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Mani-Fold . . A sound approach 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 176 


Folder.” 

First glance, you’d expect to see 
a Mani-Folder machine, but this 
100-percenter is “representative of 
all Mani-Fold Men in his under- 
standing and knowledge of the ex- 
ternal and internal use of business 
forms in all types of companies. 
Mani-Fold men are trained and ex- 
perienced in analyzing form-writ- 
ing requirements and in adapting 
the use of Mani-Fold Continuous 
Forms specifically to an individual 
business.” 





“IS YOUR COMPANY A GOOD PLACE TO WORK?” 


VIN. 














Aetna old (left) and new . One idea 
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ICS . . Old ad (above) beats today’s (right) 


Although his name is not men- 
tioned, his experience is stated as 
being 19 years of “form” experi- 
ence, 11 of those years with Mani- 
Fold. “Through his efforts many 
prominent American companies 
have adopted the use of Mani-Fold 
Continuous Forms and_ realized 
substantial savings in expense and 
improvements in system.” Some of 
these firms are listed. 


1.C.S. did better in ‘29 . . Typo- 
graphically, the International Corre- 
spondence Schools ad would satisfy 
today’s standards. The illustrations 
are conventional, we’d say, for this 
type of ad—in the center a man 
studying, at each side two men re- 
garding him. Headline is sort of 
stuffy: “The Business of Building 
Men.” 

Copy is fine. Its job is to explain 
to employers what I.C.S. is, so that 
they will consider an I.C.S. diploma 
as an asset to a job applicant and 
a favorable sign in a man on the 
way up. 

It’s a better ad than the one in 
the Sept. 12, 1959, issue. This is a 
two-thirds page with no illustration. 
The headline is “How to tap your 
company’s ‘hidden’ manpower,” and 
this is encased in a _ dotted-line 
frame that has no particular mean- 
ing, no attention power, and no 
decorative value. 

Copy is tiresome: 


One way to look at manpower is to 
count the number of people a company 
employs. 

Another way is to consider the qual- 
ity and productivity of each individual 
worker. The output of one may often 
be far superior to that of another. 

The difference, more often than not, 
lies in the skill and training of each 
employee. Here is the source of your 
company’s hidden manpower. 


Surely there’s a more interesting 
way of getting into the story of 
what I.C.S. means to the employer. 


Aetna sells one idea . . In 1929, 
Aetna’s column ad sold the one 
idea: “Wherever you travel Aetna 
protection goes with you—AETNA- 
IZE.” In 1959, the aim, in a full- 
page ad, was to sell the idea that 
employes think well of a company 
that protects them with a medical 
plan. 

Five people are shown answer- 
ing the question, “Is your company 
a good place to work?”, and their 
answers are given in terms of their 
their insurance 
protection. Quite an effective ad— 
particularly the illustrative device. 


satisfaction with 


U.S. Envelope still looks good . . 
United States Envelope Co.’s ad 
would stand up today. The picture 
at the top has a plain clasp enve- 
lope lying on top of some printed 
folders. Headline says, “Color Print- 


Continued on page 180 
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A man who helps run a manufacturing plant hungers 
for ideas on how to run it better. He eagerly searches 
out how the newest and the best plants are doing it. 

He finds out how the ten very best are doing it in 
the May issue of FACTORY. 

Again this year, as in 25 preceding years, the men 
who manage plant operations (over 70,000 of them) 
will have FACTORY’s May ‘‘Top Plants of the Year’’ 
issue as their ‘‘bible'’ for plant improvement ideas. 

Can your product help them, too? 


FACTORY, a McGraw-Hill Publication (ABC-ABP) 330 West 42nd Street, New York 





COLL MBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 





COLOR PRINTING— 


this envelope doesn’t camouflage it! 
« 


"en 











U.S. Envelope . . 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 178 

ing—this envelope doesn’t camou- 
flage it!” That’s not a self-explana- 
tory headline, so we read on: 


The Improved Columbian Clasp En- 


velope gives your color printing just 


the reverse of camouflage. Its neutral 
buff make colors stand out, yet blends 
pleasingly with any of them. This en- 
velope makes it possible for you to have 
envelopes that harmonize with their con- 
tents without the expense and delay of 
a make-to-order job. Simply print on it 
a color design similiar to that used on 
the mailing enclosed in it. Result—an 
envelope that makes you want to open 
it and see what's inside. 

Make it a point to get the Improved 
Clasp Envelope from your 
stationer. It comes in 32 
thus fits practically 
any mailing job you have. 


Columbian 
printer or 


stock sizes, and 


At the right there’s a small photo- 
micrograph showing “the finely 
matted fibres which compose Co- 
lumbian Clasp stock. The micro- 
scope is only one of the many pre- 
cise whose | scrutiny 
this stock must pass.” And, below 
this, “Seven Reasons Why the Im- 
proved Columbian Clasp Envelope 
Is the Standard”; they’re all sound 
reason-why statements. We wouldn’t 
have thought so many good things 
could be said for an envelope. 

And how about this company’s 
1959 ad? It’s a column ad. Top: a 
cartoon of two men and a giant 
Caption: “This window 
envelope commands attention 
’ And the copy 


instruments 


envelope. 


wherever it goes . 


is still good: 
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Still looks good 


When _ the out of the 
mailbag, this envelope gets prompt at- 
tention. Why? Because the framed win 


dow signals important business—such as 


letters pour 


a check or an invoice inside 
It's a First Class Mail 
every respect. The window is an integral 


envelope in 
portion of the envelope face, rendered 
That’s why we call it the 
Being 


transparent. 
Mono Outlook Window Envelope. 
all one piece of paper—no hole or 
patch—they’re perfect for inserting by 


hand or by machine. 


The wrap-up. . In sum, of course, 
the 1959 shows tremendous 
improvements in graphics: 
printing, beautiful reproductions of 


issue 
color 


photographs, dependence 
upon visuals to tell the story. 
Many of the ads are splendid, but 
would be disgraced by a 
comparison with the better 1929 
ads. Take a look at that INA layout, 
the crazy typography in the Re- 
nault ad, the corny headline in the 
Champion Paper ad—‘‘Smooth Sail- 
ing . . with Champion Papers”, and 
Monroe's 
(“The biggest minutes in business 


greater 


some 


such dreary copy as 


are those precious extra minutes 


that companies need, to make, to 
edge. 
supply 
world’s 


maintain, the 
Monro-Matic Calculators 
them; they are the 
Bendix-Westing- 


competitive 


most 
automatic.”) and 
house’s: 


Powerful, high-performance air and 


hydraulic cylinders are the answer to 
a thousand and one production prob- 


lems from simple motion and 


clamping operations to intricate con- 
trols for costly machine tools. For de- 
pendability and ultimate economy, only 
the quality of the finest engineerer pow- 
industry will 


er cylinders available to 


suffice 


We progress, but slowly. 


Cid 





JOSEPH MAGNIN 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA TINA) 





SAVE UP TO*400 


th the new 


RENAULT FLEET PLAN. 
LOW | NITIAL INVESTMENT, 


RC conomy (up to 4Omyr 2 


ar per jear 





4, @aS8V 

NSHIP 
(RENAULT HAS BEEN MAKING GREAT CARS 
SINCE 1896) 


FINE CRAFTSM 


C2 TOP NOTCH SERVICE 
\\ AIL ABLE: Over 850 authorized 


Renault dealers regularly supplied with 
parts via spee ial air delivery from France. 


R E NAU LT Dauphine 





FOR FACTS AND FIGURES ON HOW TO 
GAVE *400 PER YEAR PER CAR. WRITE 
fens eee 











INA . 


. crazy layout 


Renault . . crazy typography 





Reduce Your Ad Production Costs 


in Selling the Truck and Bus Fleets and Automotive Jobber Markets 


No other business paper publishing company in . 
the truck and bus fleet field provides these great Attention: 


economies. e ° 
SPC Web-Offset Specification Sheet 
a uv wr The Stanley Publishing Company business papers shown below have been printed by web offset since May 
Send for this FREE SPC Spec Sheet p59. From that time through January 1960 issues the publisher absorbed any charges listed below. Starting with 


he February 1960 issues the charges helow are going to automatically be billed. They provide advertisers and 
agencies many economies 








Poole Bros., Chicago, Ill, a leading printer of trade journals including Advertising Age, print the Stanley 
Publishing papers. Each of the papers listings in Standard Rate and Data in the sections indicated carry the 


One of America’s leading industrial ad- information under a special heading entitled — “Web Offeet Specifications”. The table below identifies these var 


ous web offset specifications. The charges that are included actually represent economies when compared to the 


vertisers recently said, ‘Production, art- needed mechanical requirements of straight letterpress printing. The charges helow are commiasionable to recog 
work and plate costs eat up about a third an ee ee ee ee ae aes 
of our annual good-sized budget.” Upon ee . oore Se 
viewing the adjacent “Spec’’ sheet, he fur- _ = Ringe! ee sete 7. === = 


ther said, ‘‘That will sure enable us to save chia deciliter Guat. Cin Giathidy 91606 may Sali beeiay AA ial S80 day 
SRDS Close 0% S805 Clow « S205 Class 0 S206 Cleese ¢ aa 


money ... hundreds . . . even thousands of tater Troe Aceneie tater Yoo 
production dollars.” atimatianittin| titan tenien theme billed — Gennomien 


Flush Mounted Letterpress Plotes Same os in regular letterpress print NO CHARGE 
Get your copy of the ‘“‘spec”’ sheet. Shows tl owe tee sa ° iis 
details on how original zincs, halftones and gd Se eater’ carotene Cr cota | Shale sch caeenied by gblhed. | Phot sniiiing aig ab Shab 
° but not flush 

electros are circumvented. ee ee ay a nes 
etch of reproduction proof (must be | Shot seporately stripped into poge | $10.00 pergspread 

unmounted 

















Ads are “shot’’ from tear-sheets, repro- - - 
> omplete Film Positive wpplied Stripped into poge $5.00 per color 
duction proofs, artwork, etc. Or, an adver- le cba 


é 7 5 z Complete Film Negative — Supplied | Converted to positive, stripped into | $15.00 per color per unit, $30.00 
tiser simply furnishes a low-cost film posi- __by Advernser |_poge pee | 
" ° Enlorgements or Reductions From letterpress plates, teor sheets. | $15.00 per color per unit, $30.00 
tive or negative. eich prooh, reproduction prooks | per spread 

Enlargements or Reductions From ortwork for one shot. mox $25.00 per color, per unit: $50.00 
Whether you are now printing or using + | en _— : 


Enlargements or Reductions From artwork requiring combination | Time bows, estimates provided 


Web-Offset . . . whether you know a little ax 


P a ‘6 ’ Finished artwork For one shot comero work, maxi $25.00 per color, per unit; $50.00 
or a lot about it .. . this FREE ‘“‘spec’”’ sheet mum ute 18 by 24 per spread 


Finished artwork Requiring combination work, max Time basis, estimotes provided 


will interest you. It is the first such ‘“‘spec’”’ som tise 18 by 24 
sheet released by any business paper pub- Four Color Process ads | Acceptable in voriovs woys Time basis, estimates provided 
lisher, and is based on an entire year’s i 


experience Addhisnsh copies <f thx specification sheet eveilable by writing 


We will also gladly send you the complete Stanley Publishing Company nae 


market and editorial story on any or all of the WAbosh 2.0636 
Stanley Publishing papers. 
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BUYERS GUIDE 
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Ut ; 
62,000 Monthly 51,000 an 51,000 didaieiie 51,000 Annually 62,000 Annually 35,000 Annually 113,000 Annually 


When You Advertise in these 7 Stanley Publishing Papers You Save on Production Costs 


The above SPC “spec” sheet will enable you _ tion savings are a real “plus” in using Stanley 
to figure exactly in dollars and cents how tre- Publishing papers. The basic reason for adver- 
mendous are the production savings when you _ tising in them is of course for RESULTS. 
sell the bus and truck fleet market and auto- When you advertise in Stanley Publishing 
motive jobber market through advertising in papers you (1) get results and (2) save on 
the Stanley Publishing papers. These produc- production costs. 
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Stanley Publishing Company Stanley Publishi c * 4315S. D ‘ 
switched from letterpress to web- y By dees » Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


offset in May 1959 to affect econo- PP | would appreciate your mailing to me FREE; 
mies in its publication production = copies of the SPC Web-Offset ‘Spec’’ Sheet 
and speed up its service to read- - copies of the Hantscho ad reprint 
ers. The increased speed amounts Send complete information on advertising in [] TSN; [) JPN; [) FPN; 
The Web-Offset experi- ‘°° Printing and folding 16-page (JPN Dir.; C Fleet Dir; [ JPN Show Daily; [ TBGN 
~ signatures in color, at speeds of 
ences of Stanley Publish- 15,000 to 20,000 copies an hour. 
ing warranted its being Since taking this major step Name___ __Title. 
featured in the national Stanley Publishing is now in a 
advertising of a manu- position to also afford advertisers Company 
facturer of web-offset major savings and drastic reduc- Street. 
presses. Write for re- tions in production costs. 
prints of this ad. Chy.. - a 


These Production Savings Enable You to Spend More on Advertising Space in Stanley Publishing Papers 
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ngineers 


in their own magazine 


SME Technical Com- 
mittees are actively 
engaged in setting 
standards in the 
largest hard-goods 
marketinthe world... 


in 
Aircraft 
Passenger Cars 
Missiles 


Other Ground Vehicles 


Component Parts 


READERSHIP - 
BPA 


RESEARCH 
Vv 


published by SOCIETY OF 
AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, INC. 
485 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
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‘Please don’t pan business 
paper ads again’: Morse 


= Could you please post a great 
big sign in your editorial offices 
notifying all hands “We Will Not 
Buy Another Article Criticizing 
Business Media Ads Until USS. 
Lands Man on Moon.” Or, “Until 
Castro Shaves” . . . or somethin’? 

Just scanned Donald Dodge’s 
contribution to the series (IM, Jan- 
uary, p. 42) and can assure you that 
business paper promotion people are 
“doggone tired” of having so dog- 
gone many agency guys write so 
doggone many stories, all saying 
the doggone same thing. 

Funny part of it is that the vast 
majority of business paper pub- 
lishers employ agencies to produce 
the ads that these other agency 
authors use as ball-point targets. 

Go ahead, call the sign shop . . 
please. 

H. H. MORSE, JR. 
Staff Vice-President, 
ted Business Publications, New 


York 


Associa- 


Lauds IM’s ‘Market Data Book’ 
as ‘best-edited directory’ 


# I wish to congratulate you on 
your 39th annual Market Data & 
Directory Number [issued last 
June] as being one of the finest 
edited directories I have read and 
used in a number of years. It is the 
best, modern, up-to-date directory 
for those in industry who are inter- 
ested in progressive sales and mar- 
keting. 
JOSEPH M. DRULINER 
Executive Advisor, Marketing, 
Norair Division of Northrop 
Corp., Hawthorne, Cal. 


Kudos from Germany for 
IM’s ‘Market Data Book’ 


= I certainly appreciate your ex- 
cellent IM “Market Data & Direc- 
tory Number.” I really would not 
like to miss it; it is so sensible and 


practical—nothing similar in the 
whole world. 

E. KRAHNEN 

E. Krahnen-Cologne Industrial 

Advertising, Cologne, Germany 


Says Rockwell ads are good, 
but not that good 


® I noticed an error in your “Man- 
of-the-Year” story on Mr. Rockwell 
[Copy Chasers, IM, Jan., p. 161] 
that probably will prompt a quizzi- 
cal expression or two among you 
subscribers who also happen to be 
readership buffs. 

The article states that the “Rock- 
well Report has an average Starch 
‘read most’ rating of 62° in Busi- 
ness Week, compared with 34°7 for 
all other ads in that magazine.” I 
think that if you check the figures 
you received from us you'll find 
that it should read “62% 
‘noting’ the ad ‘read most’ of the 


of those 


copy.” In other words, about twice 
as many “noters” are converted to 
“readers” of the “Rockell Report” 
than the average ad. The 62% “read 
most” figure as given greatly exag- 
gerates the actual fact. 
RONALD F. MEADOWS 
Manager of Research, Marstel- 
ler, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 
New York 
[Mr. Meadows is right.—Ed. ] 


Agencyman (and Tom Edison) 
attest to value of inquiries 


# One of our clients has had the 
enclosed letter (see cut) framed on 
his wall for over 28 years. I have 
used it many times to rebut the 
objection about industrial inquiries. 
That is, the familiar phrase—‘“But 
only school kids and librarians an- 
swer the ads.” Any group of in- 
quiries from any good business pub- 
lication can refute this statement, 
but people tend to be persuaded 
more by one big name, like Thomas 
A. Edison, than by large numbers of 





DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 


Does It FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services. 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 
Multigraphing * Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing * 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


a Lider St tu 


431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, ILL. WABASH 2-8655 


AMERICA’S LARGEST 
ART SUPPLY CENTER 








More TV is visualized on our Tom- 
kins Telepad (illustrated) than all 
other pads combined! Send for 
sample page and see why. 


No. 72A 19 x 24 50 Shts 
(600 perforated panels) 
$3.50 each 


$38.50 dozen 


Write on your letterhead 

for 200 page catalogue of 

art supplies — “an En- = sv», 
cyclopedia of Artists , - 
Materials." 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., Inc. 
2 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 








EAfinoy Botanic Research Corporation 


= hte net Beh dae 


et eres, Fioime 


at cars 


Qualified inquiry . . Reader Paulsen says 
this 
inquiries 


letter proves value of advertising 


names which are unfamiliar to 
them. 

The homely phraseology of this 
inquiry, plus the fact that Mr. Edi- 
son was using stationery from his 
Orange, N. J. office, with the ad- 
struck out. by typewriter, 
makes this letter warmly appealing. 
Perhaps you can use it. 

HOWARD G. PAULSEN 
Vice-President, Grimm & Crai- 
gle, Chicago 


dress 


[The question on industrial adver- 
tising reader 
Paulsen refers was raised once more 


inquiries to which 
in an article in the December issue 
of IM (p. 40). The article advocated 
screening of inquiries so salesmen 
would not drive miles to call on an 
inquirer who turned out to be “a 
retired school teacher writing a pa- 
per on ‘America’s resources.’ ””—Ed. ] 


Offers checklist for 
reaching R&D men 


# Your analysis of trends regard- 
ing advertising to industrial re- 
search people [Marketing Mile- 
stones, IM, December, p. 31] shows 
keen perception. However, as in all 
phases of marketing and advertis- 
ing there are many pitfalls and the 
industrial marketer would do well 
to do some research of his own. 

A short checklist of do’s and 
dont’s may help the uninitiated. 


1. Determine if R&D personnel at 
customers really carry weight. 
Continued on page 184 
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GOING PLACES... 


the same places you want 
your advertising to go! 


WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
is the one dynamic national 
magazine that's moving ahead 
fastest because its  staff-de- 
veloped ‘how to”’ editorial con- 
tent is accepted and read as 
‘most helpful’’ by more practi- 
cal management and operating 
men — the men who make the 
buying decisions — in the mul- 
ti-billion lumber-furniture-wood- 
working market. 


More and more advertisers are 
using WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
to sell these men — the right 
people in the right places. Its 
advertising volume for the fuil 
yeor of 1959 was over 15% 
ahead of the corresponding period 
in 1958 — compared with a de- 
cline for seven other papers in 
the field combined, based on latest 
available data. 


U. S. Census of Manufactures (1954) 
shows 41,990 establishments, of which 
9,758 produce 85% of total value 
added. 


WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS Coverage 
Among Plants That Produce 
85% of Value Added 

9,758 

Plants* 

wwe (U.S. 

TOTAL Census) 
Millwork, Sash & Door 
Mfrs., Prefab House 


Mfrs., etc. 890 


Furniture, Cabinet, Mus. 
Inst., Casket & 
Fixture Mfrs. 

lumber, Box, Veneer, 
Plywood, Board Prods. 
Mfrs. 

Mfrs. of Other Wood 
Products and Industri- 
al Firms with Wood- 
working Operations . 1,449 


Total Mfg. 
IG cae £600 wn 1.076 


Total Paid and 
Controlled 


*With 20 or more employees, accounting for 
84.4% of Value Added. 


Put this fast-moving magazine to 
work ... selling for you... now! 


WOOD & WOOD 
PRODUCTS 


A Vance Publication 
59 E. Monroe St. Chicago 3, Ill. 
Financial 6-7788 
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Auus-Cuaumers 
To — 


Y aus & Towne 


@ The Index of Advertising in 

the Public Works Issue of 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS is a 
“Who’s Who” of the country’s 
leading firms in the construc- 
tion field. 
They capitalize on the EAGER 
READERSHIP, every other 
Wednesday, of over 7500 lead- 
ing contractors, architects, en- 
gineers, public officials (con- 
cerned with public construc- 
tion), distributors, etc. This 
issue concentrates only on the 
booming area of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and western Tennessee. 


Send for list of advertisers and 
other facts. 


Construction Mews 


An Associated Construction Publication 








Little Rock, Arkansas 





HOW TO STRETCH YOUR 
SALES TRAINING DOLLARS! 


DIRECTORY 
OF 

SALES 
TRAINING 
FILMS 
FREE for the asking! 


This 16-page Directory should be in 
every sales office! It demonstrates 
the versatility of sales films as the 
nucleus of sales training courses; 
as an introduction at sales or 
dealer meetings; as a program 
break at conventions; as a supple- 
ment to product training; or as a 
fine addition to your library of 
business films. Get your copy by 
writing us, today. 


DARTNELL 


4662 RAVENSWOOD 
CHICAGO 40, ILL 
“HEADQUARTERS FOR 
SALES TRAINING FILMS” 


SALES TRAINING 
FILMS 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 183 


2. Determine the depth of R&D in- 
fluence (the opinion of a laboratory 
director is worth those of 20 techni- 
cians. ). 


3. Determine the kind of R&D per- 
sonnel that review products (chem- 
ists, physicists, materials engineers, 
design engineers). 


4. Determine what type of material 
these R&D personnel read for tech- 
nical reasons. 


5. Advertise in the technical jour- 
nals published either by commercial 
interests or scientific societies that 
reach the kind of R&D personnel 
you want and those at the appro- 
priate Just as a production 
vice-president not read the 
same magazines as the janitor, so 
the research director does not read 
the same magazine as the techni- 
cian. 


level. 
does 


6. Above all, 
tion in the 
ing physical, 
and mechanical factors. It does not 
pay to play guessing games with 
R&D men because they 


busy as you are. 


7. If an inquiry is give 
prompt and specific reply in person 
or letter. Don’t send him reprint of 
the advertisement, he has 
read that. What he wants now are 
specifics. 


give all the informa- 
includ- 
economic 


advertisements 
chemical, 


are just as 


received, 


already 


We've learned this through ex- 
perience and perhaps others can 
benefit from the mistakes that we 
have made in the past. 

ALBERT L, BATIK 
Advertising Manager, American 
Society of Testing Materials, 
Philadelphia 


Nominates Bernstein 
‘Columnist of the Year’ 


= On the basis of Sid Bernstein’s 
column in the December issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING (p. 61), I 
want to nominate him as “Columnist 
of the Year.” 
STANLEY R. CLAGUE 
Modern Hospital Publishing Co., 
Chicago e 


Brochure Explains 
Photo-Reporting 


issued by Sickles 
national ad- 


In a brochure, 
Photo-Reporting, 
vertising managers, agency 
account executives and art di- 
rectors cite examples of how 
Sickles has helped them obtain 
pictures and stories for adver- 
tising. Eight national advertis- 
ers describe case histories of 
their experiences with, in most 
cases, the finished ads being il- 
lustrated. 


- for more details write or phone, 
SICKLES Photo-Reporting 


P.O. Box 98, 
Phone SOuth Orange 3-6355 


Maplewood, New Jersey 


AMERICAS OLDEST NAME IN 


DECALS 


104 yrs. 
Pressure Sensitive (waterless) 
AND WATER APPLIED 
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YOUR SPECIFIC NEED 


INSTRUCTIONS * TRADEMARKS * DIALS 
GUIDES * INSPECTION * WARNINGS 
PAT. & SERIAL NUMBERS 
ART & DESIGN SERVICE— 
SOME SALES TERRITORIES OPEN 


ALM FECHTELER 
5 MAPLE ST. WEEHAWKEN, N.J. | 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Look 
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A NEW 
SERVICE 
FOR YOU 


PpETtTROLE um! 


et NTT 


supplement to 
International Oilman 
CIRCULATION AUDITED by BPA and VAC 





If you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


for over 75 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 
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“New England Construction 65-68 
*New Equipment Digest 107 
Newsweek 63 


Oil and Gas Journal, The 


*Pacific Builder and Engineer 65-68 
Palm Fechteler 184 

*Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. 28 

*Panamerican Publishing Co. 168 

*Paper Trade Journal 141 

*Paperboard Packaging 135 

*Penton Publications 10-11, 107 
Perrygraf Corp. 165 

*Petroleum Engineer, The 138 

*Petroleum Engineer Publishing Co., 
The 116, 138 

*Pit and Quarry 

*Pit and Quarry Publications, Inc. 

*Plant Engineering 

Power 

*Proceedings of the I.R.E. 

*Products Finishing 

*Products Finishing Directory 

*Public Works Magazine 

*Public Works Publications 

Purchasing 

Purchasing Files, Inc. 


Quantity Photo Co. 


Reply-O-Letter 
*Rocky Mountain Construction 
“Rubber Age 


“SAE Journal 182 
Semiconductor Products 3rd Cover 
Sen-Bak 163 
*Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 184 
*Signal 2nd Cover 
*Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. __ 
*Smith, Harry W.., Inc. 

*Smith, W. R. C., Publishing Co. _ 114-115 
*Society of Automotive Engineers, The 182 
“Southwest Builder & Contractor 65-68 
‘Stanley Publishing Company 181 
Sweet's Catalog Service 6-7 


*Technical Publishing Co. 17 
Tension Envelope Corp. 147 
*Texas Contr u:tor 65-68 
“Textile Industries 114-115 
“Textiles Panamericanos 168 
*Thomas Publishing Co. 1, 37 
“Thomas Register 1 
Thompson, Arthur, & Co. 157 
*Tool Engineer, The 122, 123 
“Traffic Safety 104 


*Vance Publishing Corp. 


“Wall Street Journal 
Warren, S. D., Company 
“Western Builder 

*Wood and Wood Products 
“World Oil 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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Distributors’ Councils Pay Off 


Manufacturers selling through distributors to indus- 
trial buyers are establishing councils of their distribu- 
tors in increasing number. The success of these coun- 
cils, and their work in developing understanding and 
improving morale, have been reflected frequently in the 
pages of InpustriAL Marketinc. The subject will con- 
tinue to get attention because of the increasing accept- 
ance of the idea. 

One thing which the establishment of a council rep- 
resenting all of the distributors handling the line em- 
phasizes is that the manufacturer has an established 
and impartial policy. Obviously the company which 
has different deals in different territories cannot afford 
to have its distributors get together, since any inequita- 
ble arrangement would speedily come up for discussion. 

But since more and more companies relying on dis- 
tributors for their industrial sales have reduced their 
policies to writing, and in many cases have formal con- 
tracts covering the duties and responsibilities of both 
the manufacturer and the distributor, they are in an 
excellent position to sit down with the council and dis- 
cuss how to increase volume and profits for their mu- 
tual benefit. 

One of the greatest problems of the manufacturer- 
distributor relationship concerns the amount of time 
and effort given to a particular manufacturer’s line. In 
the case of the full-line industrial supply house, the 
multiplicity of products and manufacturers represented 
makes it difficult to give a great deal of specialized at- 
tention to any one house. But certainly the manufac- 
turer who works closely with distributors through reg- 
ular meetings of a council which is truly representa- 
tive, will get more enthusiastic support and coopera- 
tion than one whose relationships are of a less personal 
and more routine and perfunctory character. 

Sometimes a sales manager of a manufacturing com- 
pany intimates that he does not favor a distributor’s 
council because he fears that the distributors “would 
try to run our business.” This implies that the manu- 
facturer does not believe that the distributors can con- 
tribute in an important way to an improvement in 
methods of presenting the product line to industrial 
buyers. 

Actually many knotty problems can be resolved only 
with the help of distributors, who are in daily contact 
with buyers and thus can bring to the manufacturer 
first hand knowledge of how customers would react to 
any important changes in policy. They might well pre- 
vent serious errors from being made, just as they can 
often accelerate the adoption of an improved method 
of selling. 

For example, the matter of net pricing has been in 
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If distributor sales are lagging, getting together regu- 
larly with a distributors’ council might help to find 
some answers. 


the minds of industrial marketers constantly in recent 
years. Many have abandoned the old list-and-discount 
method of pricing, which was so involved as to make it 
difficult both for distributors and customers to de- 
termine the price a given customer was entitled to. Net 
pricing makes it easier for everybody to understand 
the price structure, and saves valuable time in ne- 
gotiating contracts. 

Companies which have tossed this subject on the ta- 
ble for discussion at distributor meetings have usually 
had a prompt response, and have proceeded to make 
the necessary changes in much shorter time than if 
the problem had to be threshed out as the result of in- 
numerable discussions at the company level and with 
individual distributors out in the field. 

The value of market research to determine sales po- 
tentials for different products and different territories 
is another fruitful subject at distributor council meet- 
ings. Some manufacturers have stimulated greatly in- 
creased effort by distributors after making the neces- 
sary studies to determine sales possibilities for both 
old and new products, by territories. Distributors are 
glad to have this kind of information, which indicates 
clearly what they can hope to accomplish with the 
right kind of promotional and sales effort. 

Manufacturers also report that when advertising and 
merchandising plans are outlined to distributors, with 
detailed explanations of the specific objectives which 
have been set up, much greater cooperation is usually 
forthcoming. The individual distributor, who in many 
cases is aggressive in his own advertising-promotion 
program, can readily grasp the opportunities which 
strong campaigns reaching industrial buyers will create, 
and plans quickly to take advantage of them. 

If distributor sales are lagging, or show wide varia- 
tion in results from one territory to another, getting 
together regularly with a distributors’ council might 
help to find some of the answers. 
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AVNET Westbury, L. |., 
Waltham, Mass., Chicago, Ill., Dayton, Ohio, 


Sunnyvale, Calif. 


The advertising staff of SEMICONDUCTOR PRODUCTS is unique. Our aim is 
not to sell advertising, but to sell a market. If helping our customers market their 
products results in consistent advertising in our publication, we know that our 
job has been well done. 

The semiconductor industry is more than an electronic segment. It is the key 
to growth and expansion of many different industries. Your company probably fits 
into this picture. Why not investigate the possibilities today? 


SEMICONDUCTOR PRODUCTS 
300 West 43rd St., New York 36, N.Y. 











HOW TO SELL 


to Chrysler Corporation 


by B. W. Bogan, Vice President, Chrysler Corporation 


Our requirements at Chrysler Corporation are furnished 
by over 9,000 suppliers located in 41 states. Slightly 
more than 70% of these firms are relatively small, em- 
ploying fewer than 100 persons. It is certainly not a 
necessity for a supplier to be a large corporation in 
order to do business with us. We have found the smaller, 
independent specialized supplier to be vital to our 
operations. 


New sources are continually being sought as new re- 
quirements develop. Our buyers are always on the 
lookout for new products, processes, methods and ideas. 
At the same time, it is fundamental to the smooth func- 
tioning of our operations that suppliers be competent 
in terms of quality of material furnished, uninterrupted 
supply and competitive costs. For these reasons, sup- 
pliers are selected with care. 


If you wish to sell to Chrysler Corporation, it may 
be helpful for you to know the guiding policies of 
our Purchasing Department. This department has the 
responsibility for procurement of commodities and 
services from external sources and the conduct of all 
purchasing negotiations with suppliers. 


These are its general aims: 
. To maintain relationships with suppliers based on 
mutual respect and confidence. 

2. To buy to specified standards of quality. 

3. To buy requirements at the lowest ultimate costs 
which will afford suppliers fair and reasonable 
profits. 

. To assure continuous supply. 
. To conduct purchasing operations with due regard 
for community and local interests. 


Chrysler Corporation, in addition to its automobile 
manufacturing operations, also buys and produces parts 


AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES 


and assemblies for defense requirements. The kinds and 
amounts of purchased requirements vary, of course, 
with the nature of the defense contract. Generally, 
however, we purchase parts and assemblies requiring 
specialized facilities and skills, including electrical and 
electronic equipment, instruments, plastic and rubber 
parts, bearings, ferrous and non-ferrous castings, stand- 
ard parts and other items. Some 3,500 suppliers, includ- 
ing among them suppliers for our non-military activities, 


sell these parts and services to us, 


Chrysler Corporation, as indicated earlier, is continually 
secking better ideas. Potential suppliers who want to 
sell to us are welcomed at all purchasing locations. They 
are assured of a fair hearing for their presentations. If 
they have not previously sold to us, they should be pre- 
pared, on their initial call, to give us the following 
information: 


. Company name and address and telephone num- 


ber of company office or sales representative, 
List of current and past products. 
3. Size of plant or plants and description of facilities. 


List of several representative current and past 


customers. 


5. Summary of the company s history. 


Purchase orders are validated for Chrysler by the signa- 
ture of the issuing buyer. Production parts, commodi- 
ties, services and certain non-production requirements 
are normally purchased on blanket orders against which 
requirements are released according to schedule by 
other Chrysler activities. 


PRESENTED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE TO INDUSTRY. 
DIGESTED FROM THE DECEMBER 15, 1959, ISSUE OF 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 


Reaching All Eight Cylinders Of The 
Automotive Manufacturing Market: 


PASSENGER CARS » TRUCKS AND 
BUSES - AIRCRAFT »- POWERED 
CONSTRUCTION, MILITARY AND 
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